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FOREWORD 


Better Readers for Our Times is the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the first annual meeting of the International 
Reading Association held in Chicago, May 11 and 12, 1956. 
On this occasion more than 2,300 teachers, principals, super- 
visors and reading consultants came together from all parts 
of the nation and from several foreign countries to discuss 
various aspects of what seem to be the most challenging 
problems and controversial issues faced in today’s efforts to 
improve reading instruction. More than seventy leaders in 
the field of reading contributed to consideration of the 
central theme “Better Readers for Our Times.” 

The major problems were discussed first by speakers 
before general sessions. They defined the basic issues in- 
volved and the principles underlying their solutions. These 
presentations were followed by sectional meetings which 
considered related problems faced by teachers at different 
grade levels from kindergarten to college and by adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers. The proposals made were 
discussed critically by discussants and other conferees. 
Through the sharing of experiences and the pooling of judg- 
ments a clearer understanding of current issues was at- 
tained. The contents of this volume provides, therefore, a 
broad foundation for the improvement of reading in its 
various aspects and at all leveis of school progress. 

Better Readers for Our Times is presented by the Inter- 
national Reading Association as part of its current broad 











program to improve reading instruction. This organization 
was formed in December, 1955, through the merger of the 
National Association for Remedial Teaching and the In- 
ternational Council for the Improvement of Reading In- 
struction. 

The chief purpose of the new association is to contribute 
in every way it can to the improvement of reading at all 
levels from the kindergarten to college, and also in adult 
life. As an essential aid in this connection, it continues pub- 
lication of The Reading Teacher, which during the last 
few years has gained nationwide distinction for its timely 
articles and special features of great value to teachers and 
administrators. In addition, the association organizes local 
and intermediate councils and stimulates them to develop 
programs of keen interest to teachers, school officials, par- 
ents, and the public in general; it co-operates with other 
educational associations in organizing programs at state and 
national meetings; and it encourages the intensive study of 
specific reading problems by individuals and groups and 
the publication of findings. As an important part of its pub- 
lication program, the association plans to publish the pro- 
ceedings of its annual meetings. 

The officers and members of the Board of Directors take 
this opportunity to express their keen appreciation to the 
many individuals and groups who helped in or» way or 
another to make our first annual meeting a successful one. 
The association as a whole is especially indebted to the 
officers of Scholastic Magazines for their willingness to 
assume on a non-profit basis the financial obligations in- 
volved in publishing and distributing this report. 


WituiaM S. Gray 
Nancy LARRICK 
Editors 
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PART | 
The Need for Better Readers 


1. The Role of Reading in Develop- 
ing Today’s Children and Youth 


Nita BANTON SMITH 


IMMIE was nineteen years old, and 

he had never learned to read. Jim- 
mie lived in this dynamic century of 
progress, surrounded with television, ra- 
dio, movies, and picture magazines. Jim- 
mie jostled daily with the throngs who 
worked and played and studied in the 
fastest-moving city in the world. Did 
reading have any role to play in Jim- 
mie’s life? Did the more recent com- 
munication agencies satisfactorily meet 
Jimmie’s needs? To answer these ques- 
tions one must tell the story of Jimmie— 
a totally illiterate youth in a modern 
world, 

When Jimmie was six years old, he had 
suffered deep burns about his head and 
chest. As a result he developed chorea 
and other nervous complications. Then 
followed long years of invalidism when 
Jimmie was too ill to sustain the con- 
centrated effort which was necessary in 
learning to read. 

By the time Jimmie had reached his 
nineteenth birthday, however, he had re- 
covered his health completely and had 
attained normal physical development. 
Now he hied himself out into the world 
in quest of a job. 

Jimmie had learned to drive a truck 
while vacationing on a farm so he ap- 
plied at a warehouse for a truck-driving 
position. Here he was told that he must 
have a driver’s license before he could 
take a truck out on the road. One must 
read in order to pass a driver's test. So 
Jimmie was obliged to abandon this plan. 

He then sought and obtained a job as 
assistant to a driver, one who delivered 
goods for a large department store. But 
Jimmie couldn’t read the addresses on 
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the packages or the names on the mail- 
boxes, and so he was soon without work 
again. 

This time he went to an employment 
agency. In rapid succession the agency 
procured one job after another for Jim- 
mie. He was intelligent and had a fine 
personality so that he was readily hired 
wherever he applied for work. But alas, 
in a short time, his inability to read 
caused him to forfeit every single po- 
sition for which he was employed. 

Finally he obtained a job in a factory 
—punching holes in leather belts. The 
second day that he was in the factory a 
typed notice was circulated. It forbade 
all employees to smoke while at work. 
The note was handed to Jimmie by the 
superintendent. Jimmie scanned the mes- 
sage, pretending that he was reading it, 
handed it back to the superintendent, 
and to relieve the strain of the cover-up, 
he lighted a cigarette and virtually puffed 
the smoke in the superintendent's face. 
The result? Jimmie was fired on the spot 
for an apparent act of insubordination. 

At this point the employment agency 
called me saying, “We shall never try to 
get this young man another job until he 
learns to read. We are sending him to 
you. He’s a nice chap. We hope you can 
do something for him.” 

Jimmie came—a handsome, intelligent 
youth eager to become a self-sustaining 
citizen. I soon found out that not only 
was Jimmie handicapped in earning a 
living, he was handicapped socially. “I 
have a girl friend that I like an awful 
lot,” he said. “And I’m in agony most of 
the time I am with her for fear she'll 
discover that I can’t read. When we go 
to a new place on the bus I don’t know 
where to get off because I can’t read the 
street signs. When we walk up and down 
Broadway trying to choose a movie to 
attend, I am quite helpless because I 
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can't read the marquees and billboards. 
And after the show is over, she is sure 
to bring up for discussion some fine point 
that was made in a caption—and I'm lost 
and embarrassed because I, of course, 
don’t know anything that was said in the 
printed explanations.” 

Jimmie learned to read very rapidly. 
On the strength of his newly acquired 
skill the employment agency procured 
another job for him. One year later Jim- 
mie came back to express his gratitude 
and to tell me that he was still holding 
the same job and the same girl. “And I’m 
going to night school and taking some 
courses,” said he, “so I'll know something 
like the other boys.” Jimmie was silent 
and thoughtful for a moment and then 
he continued, “It seems that all of my 
troubles took care of themselves when I 
learned to read.” 

I know of no better way of pointing 
up the role of reading in the social and 
work-a-day development of youth than 
that of telling the story of Jimmie. 


The Role of Skill Development in Reading 


The jobs that Jimmie got were not 
those that required an education. They 
were ordinary simple little jobs which 
didn’t demand any high degree of read- 
ing skill. 

For the youth who chooses a profes- 
sional or a business career for his life’s 
work, or for the girl who chooses to be- 
come a homemaker and mother, a highly 
efficient type of reading skill is necessary 
in coping with the amounts and kinds of 
reading demanded in today’s activi es. 

One has but to examine the many- 
faceted functions of reading in modern 
life, and to listen momentarily to adults 
who are seeking increased skill in the 
use of this tool to realize the tremen- 
dously significant role which skill-build- 
ing should play during the years of child- 
hood and youth. 

Mr. K., a top executive in a well- 
known oil company, came to my office 
one day with a problem, a question, and 
a command. 

“I have to know what's going on in 
the world of oil,” said he, “prices, mar- 
kets, trends and all the rest. I can’t cover 
all of this stuff in a day along with my 


other work. Memos, news items, trade 
journals, pile up on my desk like snow- 
drifts on a country road. I’m never able 
to wade through the mounds of print. 
They grow higher every day. My read- 
ing takes tuo long and I absorb too little. 
Is there anything to this speed reading 
idea? If there is, use it on me. I need it!” 

Dr. R., a highly successful physician, 
came in a bit wearily at the end of a 
heavy afternoon of appointments. “A pro- 
fessional man has little time to read,” 
said he, “and I’ve got to make the most 
of every second. My big problem is to 
get the meat out of what I read in a 
hurry. If I could be shown how to do 
this it would be an invaluable asset to 
me.” 

I shall dwell only briefly upon the role 
of reading in adult life. I refer to the de- 
mands at this level only because life's 
needs cannot be ignored when discussing 
the role of reading in developing chil- 
dren and youth. Education must concern 
itself with life ahead as well as with im- 
mediate living. 

We have evidence that many adults 
today cannot read as well as they would 
like to do. This means that growth in skill 
in reading must play a greater role in 
the future development of children and 
youth than it has ever played in the past. 
It is tremendously important that we as 
teachers bend our efforts toward im- 
provement in the teaching of reading; 
and that those in charge of curriculum- 
making extend the period for instruction 
in reading. 


The Role of Reading in 
Personal Development 


One of the large goals of education is 
that of developing the individual physi- 
cally, intellectually, emotionally, socially, 
and culturally. What is the role of read- 
ing in developing children and youth in 
these various respects? 

Physical Growth. Reading is a passive 
activity, and in so far as direct exercise 
is concerned, it contributes nothing to 
physical development. Its contribution 
to bodily growth and health is made 
through reading widely disseminated, 
printed information concerning the wel- 
fare of the human body. The reading 
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done in attractive health books which are 
found in most schools and the reading 
of health stories and articles in other 
texts, trade books, and periodicals un- 
doubtedly has a salutary effect upon the 
development of health habits and prac- 
tices. It is not difficult to concede that 
reading influences health greatly. 

Intellectual Development. In the areas 
of intellectual development and educa- 
tion in general, reading helps to nourish 
our mental storehouses and to transport 
us into new frontiers. In the elementary 
grades the child increasingly opens the 
doors to new vistas of knowledge as he 
becomes more and more skillful in using 
the key of reading. In the early stages he 
can open just a few doors, and doors 
which reveal only limited glimpses be- 
yond his own backyard. By the time he 
has finished the third grade he should 
have learned to manipulate the key of 
reading so well that many doors have 
been unlocked with larger fields to sur- 
vey. At the end of the sixth grade his key 
should gain him admittance through hun- 
dreds of doors revealing great stretches 
of faraway countries and long-ago times. 
And so through high-school and college 
life, the key of reading should serve con- 
tinuously to open doors beyond doors, 
and doors beyond these doors, revealing 
the great wealth of knowledge stored in 
the covers of books and periodicals. 

Emotional and Social Growth. Now to 
sonsider the role of reading in promoting 
personal development emotionally and 
socially. 

We might start out from the negative 
standpoint and examine the emotional 
effect which failure in learning to read 
has upon many children. When a pupil 
is unable to read, he loses status with his 
social group, forfeits his self-confidence 
and develops deep feelings of inade- 
quacy and insecurity. Literature abounds 
with studies which have shown that per- 
sonality problems usually improve as 
reading success ensues. This was true in 
the case of Nick who became a normal, 
happy boy when he had mastered this 
skill which his peers possessed. No more 
dramatic evidence can be offered in re- 
gard to the role which successful reading 
achievement plays in the personal lives 


of children. 





Then there is the effect which reading 
content has upon children and youth. 
Recently there has developed a wide in- 
terest in attempting to promote personal 
development through the use of reading 
materials. Emphasis is being placed upon 
surrounding children with books which 
will most adequately serve their personal 
interests and needs, and which may help 
them in solving their personal problems. 

Bibliotherapy, which may be defined 
as the use of carefully selected books for 
correcting maladjustments, has received 
considerable attention in recent years. 
Several studies have reported favorable 
results from the use of this technique. 

Cultural Growth. And then there is 
the expanding role of reading in con- 
tributing to the cultural development of 
the individual; not culture that comes 
alone from achievement of skills and ac- 
cumulation of knowledge, but culture 
which comes from a growing apprecia- 
tion of crystallized human experience as 
it is so vividly portrayed through the 
pens of the masters. 

Through literature children and youth 
extend their experiences, deepen their 
insights, broaden their sympathies. 
Through literature they find stimulating, 
wholesome recreation. Through litera- 
ture they enjoy esthetic satisfaction. 
Through literature they discover that 
others also have had problems and that 
they have solved their problems through 
intelligent achievement, willing co-opera- 
tion, resourceful behavior, creative en- 
deavor, and moral responsibility. 

The school of today realizes how 
important appreciation of literature is 
in promoting total development. And 
teachers are intriguing children and youth 
to delve into the treasure chests of lit- 
erature by surrounding them with beau- 
tiful and interesting new books which 
are coming from the press daily, as well 
as with the old proven stand-bys. Begin- 
ning in the kindergarten with Mother 
Goose and Wanda GAg; on through the 
elementary grades with Hugh Lofting 
and Louisa May Alcott; into the early 
teen-age level with Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island, and O’Hara’s My Friend Flicka; 
into high school with Hawthorne’s The 
House of Seven Gables and Blackwell's 
Lorna Doone; and on into college with 
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Shakespeare, Dante, Galsworthy, Buck 
and Faulkner. 

Throughout the educational gamut, the 
child and youth of today are given op- 
portunities to become acquainted with 
literature—and that is as it should be. 
With prospects of continued tension in 
life about us and increasing leisure ahead 
of us, our efforts to extend the cultural 
influences of literature should not only 
continue but should receive fresh im- 
petus. 

And now to sum up the role of reading 
in personal development: Achievement 
of the skill promotes confidence, security, 
and social acceptance. The content of 
reading educates an individual broadly; 
it may change his attitudes and behavior; 
and it may help him to solve his personal 
problems. Appreciation of literature en- 
riches his life with cultural values. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
potency of reading as a medium for aid- 
ing the individual to attain self-realiza- 
tion in all of these ramifications. 


The Role of Reading in 
Developing Citizenship 


During the early periods of American 
life, reading instruction played an ex- 
tremely significant role in producing the 
kind of citizens which the people of the 
times desired their children and youth to 
become. 

Most of the early settlers of America 
migrated to this country to enjoy religious 
freedom. It was their religious convic- 
tions which caused these pioneers to face 
the dangers attendant upon the estab- 
lishment of new colonies in the wilder- 
ness, and it was these same religious 
convictions which caused them so cour- 
ageously to endure the hardships with 
which they were confronted in their 
early years. Since the religious motive 
was the all-controlling force in their lives, 
it is quite natural that we should find it 
permeating and directing the instruction 
in their schools. The schools were used 
chiefly to instruct their children and 
youth in regard to the contents of the 
Bible and their own religious belief for 
the purpose of teaching them to live the 
kind of life which they believed would 
eventuate in salvation of the soul at 
death. The schools were primarily read- 


ing schools and both the materials and 
methods of reading instruction were con- 
trolled by religious motives. Reading was 
used as the chief instrument in realizing 
the most important out-of-school goal 
which these people had: that of develop- 
ing their children to become the kind of 
human beings which they wanted them 
to become in order to function effectively 
as worthy members of the society which 
they envisioned. 

By the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the vividness of the early strife 
for religious freedom had been dimmed 
in the birth of new generations, who had 
learned of the ardent efforts and bitter 
struggles of their forebears only through 
hearsay, and whose own hearts and 
minds were completely occupied with 
the new struggle for political freedom 
and the business of developing a young 
nation, strong, unified and harmonious. 
With this fresh out-of-school goal, a new 
era of reading instruction was ushered in. 
Both materials and methods changed. 
Reading instruction was now used to 
purify and unify the diversity in dialects 
used by American people, to develop loy- 
alty to the new nation and admiration 
for its boundless resources, to inculcate 
the high ideals of virtue and moral be- 
havior which were considered so neces- 
sary a part of the general program 
of building good citizenship. Reading 
played a profound role in developing 
citizenship during the post-revolutionary 
period. 

As years passed by, security for the 
new mation became assured. Then fol- 
lowed a period of tranquility during 
which no urgent problems of national 
survival intruded themselves upon the 
peaceful American scene. 

During this period of complacency ex- 
tending to the present time, we’ve grown 
mightily in developing better procedures 
in teaching reading and more attractive 
materials to meet children’s interests and 
to inform them broadly. For a time, how- 
ever, I fear that we well-nigh lost sight 
of the supreme role which reading had 
to play as a builder of American citizen- 
ship. 

Now the American scene has changed 
again. Our security is threatened once 
more. The erstwhile era of tranquility, of 
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confidence, of exuberant hope has been 
veiled. When the curtain of the 1950s 
was run up, it revealed a scene of strains, 
uncertainties, indecisions, emotional up- 
heavals, panicky fears. New social and 
civic surgings are beating in our hearts. 
Is it not high time that we should re- 
examine the supreme role of reading in 
developing the kind of citizens which 
America so urgently needs at the present 
moment? 

What is the role of reading in develop- 
ing citizenship? First, to see that chil- 
dren and youth are provided with mate- 
rials wide in the scope of informative 
possibilities. A good citizen of today must 
be an informed citizen. And among the 
materials we would probably do well to 
emulate the practices of our forefathers 
of the postrevolutionary period—that of 
placing before them a goodly portion of 
reading material which deals with Amer- 
ican heroes, adventures, resources and 
ideals. I am under the impression that 
we could well place a much greater 
emphasis upon materials to inculcate 
patriotism and love of country than many 
of us are now doing. 

In the teaching of reading, the young 
citizen of America needs to learn how to 
interpret deeper meanings in printed 
materials rather than being satisfied with 
surface comprehension. He needs to de- 
velop the habit of reading widely from 
many different sources in order to sift 
the wheat from the chaff and to arrive at 
sound conclusions of his own rather than 
accepting the pronouncements of a com- 
mentator or columnist. He needs to in- 
crease his speed of reading above that of 
the average adult of today in order that 
he may do this desired wide reading. He 
needs to learn how to detect slants, 
biases, colorings and appeals to the emo- 
tions which one finds in literature written 
by those seeking to influence our think- 
ing and behavior in regard to matters of 
national consequence. In short, he needs 
to read critically for his own and his 
nation’s well-being. 

These are some of the ways in which 
reading can play and is playing a role in 
shaping citizenship. The need for height- 
ening the role of reading in this signifi- 
cant function is not only important but 
desperately urgent. 


2. The Demands That Current Life 
Makes on Today’s Readers 


Joun J. DeBoer 


We have been congratulating ourselves 
upon the fact that the reading abilities of 
children are on the whole better today 
than they were in times past. We are 
justified in stressing this when we meet 
public criticisms of current methods of 
teaching reading. But among ourselves 
we must face the fact that modern life 
demands significantly better results than 
those that may have been considered 
adequate in past years. If our faith in 
the democratic process is well founded, 
our need for vastly improved reading 
abilities and interests on the part of the 
people is self-evident. Our world is mov- 
ing so rapidly that we must run in order 
merely to stand still. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
survey in minute detail those factors in 
contemporary life which create new de- 
mands on the teaching of reading. But the 
relation between the developments in 
society and the responsibilities of educa- 
tion is so close that no consideration of 
the reading problem can ignore the social 
changes that are occurring all around us. 
The connection between the shock of 
World War I and the publication of the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion' is clear. Certainly no one doubts 
that the epoch-making reports of the 
1930s—of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, of the Progressive Education 
Association on general education, of 
the Eight Year Study, and of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission—were closely re- 
lated to the grave economic crisis that 
occurred in that decade. Education must 
be responsive to the social need. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
modern life is the velocity with which 
the changes are taking place. Of course 
young children, not having experienced 
the conditions of earlier days, will adapt 
themselves to new conditions and per- 
haps somewhat to the tempo of the age. 

1 Cardinol Principles of Secondary Education. A 
Report of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, Appointed by the National 
Education Association, Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. Wash- 


ington: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 1918. 
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They will perhaps lack the sense of won- 
der which an older generation feels about 
ocean flights and national telecasts. Eight- 
and twelve-year-olds will not be as aston- 
ished or excited by the first trip to the 
moon as some of us were by the Lind- 
bergh crossing to Le Bourget field in 
Paris. But all of us, whether young or 
old, are so close to each day’s passing 
scene that its significance tends to be- 
come distorted in our minds. Only 
through wide reading and leisurely re- 
flection can we assess the events in the 
perspective of history. 


Changes That Affect Reading 


Let us consider, for example, a few 
of the great changes that have made in- 
telligent reading at once so vital and so 
difficult a task in our time. It is now com- 
monplace to note the revolutionary 
changes that have occurred in the realms 
of technology, communication, and trans- 
portation in a few short years. From the 
point of view of a mass effect upon our 
culture, railroads are only 100 years old, 
the telephone 60, the automobile 40, the 
radio 30, the airplane 20, and television 
less than five. After thousands of years 
of recorded history, the age of speed, of 
mass production, and of mass communi- 
cation dawned but yesterday. With it 
have come liberation from drudgery, 
widespread education, the promise of 
plenty, and at the same time the most 
staggering problems jn the history of 
mankind. The automobile slaughters up- 
ward of 30,000 each year on your high- 
ways. Radio and TV expose our children 
and youth daily to a succession of scenes 
of crime and violence. And technology 
has supplied the military with weapons 
of such destructive power that many 
qualified commentators believe that civili- 
zation could not survive another war. 

The arms race with the danger of hot 
war is the outstanding fact of this dec- 
ade, just as the economic crisis had to be 
the chief preoccupation of educational 
leaders in the thirties. Here again his- 
torical perspective becomes important, 
because our imaginations are dulled by 
the increasing magnitude of the events. 
Numbers no longer seem to have any 
meaning. In the thousand years preced- 
ing this century, war casualties totaled 


about 18 millicn; in the first three decades 
of this century, Europe alone suffered 24 
million casualties, and the best guess is 
that 40 million died as direct or indirect 
victims of World War I. Since the rise 
and fall of Hitler, who tortured and mur- 
dered many millions of civilians, and 
since World Wary II and the Korean War, 
the toll has been immeasurably greater. 

Sane people, of course, hope that che 
current arms race between East and 
West will not eventuate in war, and that 
the competition may take the form of 
increased efforts by all parties to broaden 
the areas of both political freedom and 
economic well-being for all. But in these 
efforts the United States, which places 
heavy reliance upon the principle of 
democratic decision, can perhaps play 
the decisive part. It is the world’s leading 
industrial power. It has a tradition of 
freedom which has excited the hopes and 
enthusiasms of men around the world. 
As Norman Cousins and numerous other 
American world travelers have pointed 
out, it cannot and must not become, in 
the minds of the hundreds of millions of 
people in Asia and Africa, the symbol 
of military force and the dominance of 
the white race. 

America’s position of world leadership 
therefore poses a vast new problem for 
the teacher of reading. It has suddenly 
become imperative that American chil- 
dren and youth be made vividly aware 
of the rest of the world and how it looks 
at the United States. Since the world has 
become, almost overnight, one great in- 
terdependent community, our intellectual 
vision must extend to the remotest re- 
gions, our sympathies must include all 
peoples, our vicarious exeriences must 
have their settings in all kinds of cul- 
tures. Not only are all people kin to each 
other, they are now all near neighbors. 
The scope of our reading must be broad- 
ened to take in all. 

In the days of my own childhood, geog- 
raphy was a matter of memorizing place 
names. The significance of the names and 
locations was not pointed out because at 
that time most of them had little mean- 
ing to us. Today Morocco is important, 
as are Algeria, Jordan, Formosa, Que- 
moy, Matsu, Karachi, New Delhi, Guate- 
mala, and Beirut, because the history 
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that is being made in these places affects 
all of us. 

The educational problem is no longer 
one of requiring children to memorize 
place names. A very few years ago it 
would have been folly for a teacher to 
ask boys and girls to remember Quemoy 
and Matsu. Today these islands are the 
scene of events which, at least in the 
words of the Secretary of State, have 
brought us to the brink of war. Tomorrow 
it may be Jakarta or Somaliland which 
threatens the peace or gives promise of 
new hope. What we need to learn is how 
to read maps and newspapers, not how 
to memorize names and distances. 

Intelligent reading for the citizen of 
today requires an understanding of the 
forces that in one or two generations 
have changed the face of the earth. The 
awakening of backward nations, the de- 
cline and near-disappearance of colonial- 
ism, the growth of Communist power in 
many parts of the world, and the growth 
of neutralism among the uncommitted 
nations are factors to be understood if 
the newspapers and the magazines are 
to be intelligible. 

Perhaps next in importance to the in- 
ternational situation is the growing racial 
conflict in our own country and the in- 
creasing insistence of the Negro upon a 
full share in the political and social Jife 
of the nation. This is not a Southern 
problem alone; prejudice and discrimi- 
nation exist in all parts of the country. 
While laws and court decisions are 
needed to protect the civil rights of all, 
we need also a greater spread of popular 
understanding. 

In this election year, these and many 
other issues are being presented to the 
voters. Whatever else may be said of the 
candidates and the parties, it seems clear 
that seldom in our history have aspirants 
to the Presidency spoken to so many with 
so much candor about such diverse and 
momentous questions. On all of these the 
reader is expected to make up his mind. 

Not all the complexities of the reading 
problem today arise from political and 
social change. Ours is an age of science, 
of medical advances, of automation, of 
greatly expanded interests in music and 
the arts. In any Sunday edition of The 
New York Times, one can find terms 


from the fields of finance and investment, 
medicine, the theater, the ballet, the 
opera, the stage, the movies, and litera- 
ture. In science, many of the terms re- 
late to antibiotics, atomic energy, elec- 
tronics, photosynthesis, immunization, as- 
tronomy, space travel, and entomology. 
While it is probably true that the Times 
addresses itself to an audience above 
average in intelligence, it is designed for 
the general, non-specialist reader. The 
reading of the news, whether in news- 
papers, magazines, or books, whether 
factual or interpretive, presents us with 
an unprecedented challenge. 


Coping with These Problems 


How well prepared is the public to 
deal with the complex questions of the 
day? In some respects the picture is dis- 
couraging. Dr. George Gallup reports 
that there are many important subjects 
on which his staff can ask no questions, 
because not enough people have any 
knowledge of the subjects. Parentheti- 
cally, it is of interest to note that many 
people have strong opinions on subjects 
about which they admit they have no 
knowledge. In 1948, in spite of the fact 
that 9 out of every 10 Americans owned 
a radio and read a newspaper, 12. per 
cent did not know that Dewey was the 
Republican Presidential candidate; 9 per 
cent did not know that Truman was the 
Democratic candidate; one out of three 
did not know that Henry Wallace was 
running; only one-half knew the vice- 
presidential candidate of either party. 
Three years after the United Nations had 
been established, one out of four had 
never heard of it. Sixty to 70 per cent 
had no knowledge o° the contents of the 
party platforms. Twenty per cent were 
unable to define democracy in any way. 
Thirty-one per cent had never heard of 
the Bill of Rights. Of 17 nationalities, 
only five were thought to be “as good as 
we are.” 

On the question of attitudes, there was 
similar ground for discouragement. Two- 
thirds of the nation said “no” to the ques- 


2 Herbert H. Hyman and Pau! B. Sheatsley, ‘The 
Current Status of American Public Opinion.” The 
Teaching of Current Affairs, . 11-34, The Twenty- 
first Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 


Studies, 1950, John C. Payne, Editor. Washington: 
The National Council for the Social Studies, 1951. 
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tion, “Would you like to see your son 
enter politics?” Only one-half of the na- 
tion favored job equality for Negroes. 
One-half stated they would not like to 
be treated by a Negro nurse. Forty-two 
per cent favored racial segregation on 
trains. One-third of the people would 
not want to work next to people of other 
races or religions. In one large city, one 
out of three white Christians believed 
that business houses should not hire Jews. 

Contradictions and inconsistencies ap- 
pear repeatedly in the reports of public 
opinion polls. But these figures represent 
mass totals and mass averages. They do 
not provide evidence of inconsistencies 
and contradictions in individuals. More- 
over, since the objective data do not ex- 
tend back for many years, we do not 
know to what extent the public intelli- 
gence has improved in recent times. If 
concern about foreign affairs appears to 
be deplorably limited among the voters, 
we may be grateful that the surveys re- 
veal large majorities in favor of the 
United Nations and other efforts to keep 
the peace. We must also recognize that 
personal anxieties, ill health, poor hous- 
ing, and the problems of large families 
compel many people to limit their inter- 
ests to personal matters rather than 
those which are global in scope. 

We are of course concerned with the 
education of all American children and 
youth. Our ideal is to make each indi- 
vidual an intelligent and effective partici- 
pant in the determination of national 
policy. But we must accept the fact that 
at present there are many different pub- 
lics, different interest groups, some of 
them conflicting, and that these groups 
are influenced by informed leaders. It is 
perhaps reasonable to suppose that the 
25 per cent of adult Americans who read 
books are numerous among these leaders. 
Counting noses is important, and it will 
be so as long as we use the ballot box 
as the ultimate tribunal in public affairs. 
We earnestly hope that we may continue 
this method of social control, and that 
we may extend it to the millions who are 
still excluded from its use. 


How Well Do We Read? 


At this point it is pertinent to inquire 
to what extent the general population is 


able to read and thus to inform itself 
about the issues. Illiteracy in the old 
sense of not being able to read or write 
one’s own name has all but died out in 
this country. Functional illiteracy is a 
different matter. By functional illiteracy 
we mean the inability to read with rea- 
sonable comprehension those materials— 
like The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Reader's Digest, and popular non-fiction 
—which are intended for the general pub- 
lic. Gray* defines functional literacy as 
the ability to engage in all those reading 
activities essential to the welfare of all 
citizens in a culture. “Further study,” he 
writes, “led to the tentative conclusion 
that the minimum ability in reading 
needed by adults was the equivalent of 
that possessed on the average by pupils 
who had completed the fourth grade. 
Accordingly, ‘persons completing fewer 
than five years of schooling were called 
functionally illiterate.’”* While one may 
quarrel with the grade level selected for 
this definition, the general statement pre- 
ceding the grade estimate is indeed an 
advanced formulation of the concept of 
literacy. In our day we cannot settle for 
less. According to the standard suggested 
by the Census report cited by Gray, 11 
per cent of the adults in this country are 
functionally illiterate. However, again ac- 
cording to Gray’s report, the average 
reading ability of adults is about equal 
to the average ability of pupils in the 
early part of the ninth grade. The extent 
of functional illiteracy varies from 3.0 
per cent in some states to 28.7 in others. 

How much do our people read? 
Roughly one-half of our adult population 
read no books. About 25 per cent read 
from one to nine books per year, and 
another 18 per cent read 10 or more 
books per year. One may take comfort 
from the fact that fully 7 per cent of our 
vast population read 50 or more books 
per year.® These figures do not, of course, 
offer any suggestion as to the quality of 
the books read. Apparently most of the 

3 William S. Ore, “How Well Do Adults Read? 
Adult Readi 36. 
the National 
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books read by people in all categories are 
fiction, good, bad, and indifferent. 

Fortunately, the output of books in this 
country is great enough to satisfy all 
needs and all tastes. Each year the 
presses turn out in the neighborhood of 
12,000 titles, of which about 10 per cent 
are intended for children and young peo- 
ple. In 1947 about 277.5 million copies 
of hard-cover books were sold in the 
United States. Since 1947 the phenome- 
non of the paperback edition has enor- 
mously affected the book-reading habits 
of the American public. The sale of these 
inexpensive books increased from 95.3 
million in 1947 to 270 million in 1951. 
While it is true that many of these books 
may be described as trash, it is also true 
that through this medium many of the 
world’s greatest classics have become 
available to the average man for the first 
time. It is estimated that in 1952 the 
total number of books sold, including 
hard-cover and paperback books, reached 
766.4 million, or five books per person 
per year.® 

Another significant development has 
been the increase in pamphleteering in 
American life. Since the days of Tom 
Paine, whose Common Sense and The 
Crisis are credited with having contrib- 
uted measurably to the success of the 
American Revolution, pamphlets have 
been a favorite means of shaping public 
opinion. Although it is impossible to esti- 


mate the precise number of such publi- 
cations in circulation today, it is reported 
that in 1947 alone 402.3 million pam- 
phlets were published. They are perhaps 
one of the most characteristic of the ef- 
forts of a free society to keep the channels 
of communication open. 

Of the extent of magazine and news- 
paper reading we have not spoken, and 
time will not permit full discussion of 
the problems they present. We know that 
newspapers and magazines are widely 
read by the American people. Except for 
the depression years, the reading of these 
publications has rapidly increased since 
1910. In 1947 newspaper circulation 
reached nearly 120,000,000; periodicals 
nearly 385,000,000; books, both hard- 
cover and paperback, more than 487,- 
000,000; and pamphlets more than 402,- 
000,000." 


Obviously we are a reading nation, 
despite radio, television, and movies; and 
the schools must receive chief credit for 
having done the job. But there is still 
much to be done. Perhaps the greatest 
of our tasks is the development of taste 
and discrimination, not only in the selec- 
tion of reading materials, but also in the 
evaluation of what is read. 


6 William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity in 
Reading: Its Nature and Appraisal, p. 12. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
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The Nature and Scope of Reading Programs Adapted 


to Today’s Needs 


1. In the Primary Grades 
Gertrupe Hi_preTu 


HE broad goal of primary reading in- 

struction is to train pupils in the 
functional use of this skill for all occa- 
sions, not merely to make them good oral 
and silent readers. During this period the 
children are not only learning to read, 
but they are learning to appreciate the 
meaning of reading and to understand 
how this valuable skill will serve their 
needs. 

Learning to read is a developmental 
process requiring several years even for 
the attainment of minimum literacy, be- 
cause growth in reading is contingent 
upon the child’s physical and motor de- 
velopment, upon maturation in linguis- 
tics, and growth in the social-emotional 
aspects of behavior. 

Teaching beginners to read must take 
into account child nature, the things 
children six to eight years of age enjoy 
spontaneously. Primary teachers are 
working normally with typical doll- 
playing, marble-shooting, bob-sledding, 
fun-loving boys and girls. These young- 
sters enjoy displaying the grown-up 
things they can do and like to receive 
adult approval of their accomplishments. 
In these needs and desires lies the basis 
for establishing good teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. Lessons or forms of instruc- 
tion that run contrary to these tenden- 
cies are pretty sure to miss fire. 

We know that children learn by being 
purposefully active in practicing, even 
from the first lessons. Practice must be 
interesting and meaningful to result in 
improvement and permanent learning. 
Reading is best learned in conjunction 
with childhood experiences and _ living. 
This is nowhere more evident than in 
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working with foreign-language children 
of limited experience. 

Linguistic readiness is required for 
each new step in the learning process 
because reading is a form of linguistic 
experience, a first cousin of oral language 
expression. As one child put it, “Readin’s 
just talk wrote down.” This fact has sig- 
nificance, especially for slow learners, 
and those with limited speech. 

So that pupils will be motivated to 
keep on trying, they must have constant 
encouragement and support from the 
teacher, akin to the loving approval par- 
ents give the toddler in his first crude 
attempts at locomotion. If the teacher 
adopts the opposite point of view, that 
every crude attempt to respond is an 
error to be prevented at all costs or 
immediately corrected, the child may 
become discouraged and find learning 
distasteful. What's all our hurry about? 
No one rushes the child in his first efforts 
to walk and talk. Yet many teachers feel 
constrained to get every child through 
every page of the reader according to a 
fixed schedule. 

These beginners go by different paths 
and different rates in- learning skills. 
Provision must be made for pacing the 
learning to suit the learner’s own rate. 
This includes extending practice for 
those who need more time for each step, 
and trying on for size to make sure that 
reading materials fit the pupils at each 
stage of progress. The important consid- 
eration is whether each child is steadily 
advancing from a state of immaturity to 
mature reading habits. 

A complex skill such as reading, which 
involves learning certain tricks and com- 
plex patterns of response, requires con- 
tinuous, systematic practice for fluency 
and independence. Directing drill and 
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study becomes primarily a problem in 
class management, knowing how to con- 
trol and direct attention, effective ways 
of grouping, diagnosing progress daily, 
planning lessons, and directing pupils in 
their own self-management even as early 
as first grade. 


Modern Trends in Teaching 
Primary Reading 


The modern reading program is cur- 
riculum-wide; it embraces all the occa- 
sions for using reading and all the situa- 
tions that afford practice in reading 
throughout the life of the school. Ask the 
teachers in these schools to describe their 
reading program, and they will need 
time to describe every aspect of living 
that goes on within the class, within the 
school beyond the particular classroom, 
and also the extension of school activi- 
ties outside the school. 

Reading instruction employs natural, 
meaningful ways of learning that are 
consonant with the normal activities and 
interests of young children, and that 
capitalize on the relations that can be 
established among children’s experiences, 
their linguistic readiness and reading 
context in a variety of forms. There is 
no one best plan for a well balanced 
reading program and there never can be 
because of the ways in which children 
vary, as well as variations in local con- 
ditions. 

The newer programs may be described 
as both unified and experience-centered 
because current experiences furnish the 
reading text or provide background for 
understanding the text pages. Teaching 
is unified in the sense that reading and 
concrete experiencing go on _ together, 
reinforcing and enriching each other. 
Reading is at all times an integral part 
of life in the school for primary-grade 
learners. Purposes for reading originate 
in the enterprise in which the pupils 
engage. Reading serves these projects 
throughout their duration. In turn, oral 
and written expression, spelling and 
handwriting relate to the same themes. 
Children begin at once in their first les- 
sons dealing with word meanings and 
interpreting ideas in print rather than 
having to go through a year or so of 
mechanical pronunciation drills unrelated 


to the meanings which words convey. 

In some cases the experiences provide 
the basis for the subsequent reading 
practice and study; in other cases, the 
reading of a story stimulates questions 
which can only be answered through 
first-hand experiencing. No matter which 
comes first, the tie-up between reading 
and experiencing establishes relation- 
ships which make reading purposeful 
and meaningful. 

The Multiple-Learning Approach in 
Primary Reading. Primary pupils learn 
to read by doing other things than read- 
ing charts and books. Many related ac- 
tivities are carried on that give meaning 
to reading and suggest meanings gained 
from the use of books. Pupils learn to 
read while working in their classroom 
post office, filing name cards, writing 
letters, reading names and addresses, 
reading letters aloud. 

Charts are read; a reader story is en- 
joyed; there is dramatization of the 
story; incidents are related orally; a pup- 
pet show may be planned to be per- 
formed later for another class or for the 
parents. 

There is oral reading and reading to 
oneself to see who can guess the riddle 
or get the answers without help. 

Supplementing the first-hand experi- 
ences is the enjoyment of pictures, 
filmstrips, records and other aids to 
clarify meanings and make learning more 
vivid. 

Almost as soon as the children are 
introduced to reading they begin to 
write real words, to record words they 
use orally, and to prepare words and 
sentence titles for pictures. Sentences 
are copied from charts in the pupils’ in- 
dividual notebooks. Even second graders 
try their hands at “free writing.” 

Training is given in specific skills such 
as pronunciation of words, word building 
and learning simple sounding rules. 
Exercise book: and work sheets give 
practice in reading for meaning. Pupils 
make their own little picture dictionaries 
or picture-word cards as aids to learning 
new words and for reference to forgot- 
ten words. All sorts of word games are 
played to improve perception and dis- 
crimination of words. Such multiple 


activities as these continue throughout 
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the entire primary period on increasing 
levels of maturity. 

Readiness for Beginning Reading. 
Fortunately today, attention is given to 
the matter of readiness for learning to 
read before starting beginners on the 
process. The term “readiness” has, how- 
ever, various interpretations, some of 
them far from the original purpose 
which was to give children a background 
of experience and language as a founda- 
tion for learning to read meaningfully, 
and to prevent wholesale reading failure 
in first grade. “Readiness” has tended 
within recent years to become another 
school subject, identified with workbook 
exercises, If this keeps on, some children 
will be found to be unready for the readi- 
ness program! What then? The sounder 
readiness program calls for experiences 
for beginners which lead into a period 
of pre-book chart reading, then the 
gradual introduction of “real book” 
reading. 

The concept of readiness also applies 
to reading in another sense, that is prep- 
aration for subsequent learning, for ex- 
ample. 

The Advantages of Using Script Text 
in Primary Reading. Among the most 
significant factors in the evolution of 
modern methods of reading instruction 
in the primary grades is the use of manu- 
script style writing, first by the teacher 
in preparing script' reading materials 
based on the pupils’ current experiences, 
and then by the pupils in their first 
writing. Through this tool the supply of 
reading content suitable for beginners is 
extended, and the learning of reading 
and written expression are related. Many 
advantages are found in using group-size 
lettering on chalk board or chart surface 
for beginners instead of placing small 
lesson books in their hands the first day 
of school. 

Contrary to the opinion held by some 
teachers, script-text experience charts 
are not solely a readiness device to be 
dropped when “our real reading” begins 
in readers, but a means of preparing 
materials with which all the component 


skills of reading can be developed 


throughout the first grade and beyond. 
Script text is not limited to experience 
charts based on excursions, but includes 


labels and captions, scrapbook picture 
sentences, word-drill cards, riddles, po- 
etry, bulletin-board notices, news items, 
stories, recipes, directions, plans. Yes, all 
this and more is reading. 

Using the Graded Reader Series and 
Other Materials. There are unquestioned 
advantages in the use of the graded 
reader series in primary teaching. A 
major value of the little readers lies in 
the careful control of vocabulary and 
sentence length. Instead of criticizing 
these books as “pallid, insipid stuff,” we 
should congratulate ourselves on having 
well-graded material that enables pupils 
to learn with understanding and to prac- 
tice “real reading” from their first books. 
Two major changes have come about in 
the use of the reader series. Today, in 
modern primary classes their use is un- 
graded; that is, the books are selected 
for groups within the class according to 
the readership of the pupils; and second, 
several readers of similar readability 
level are more often used than a single 
book before proceeding to the next level. 
In this way more versatile use is made 
af the available supply of school readers. 
Beginners who have a good reading 
foundation in pre-book work can often 
take up primers as story books rather 
than as lesson books. 

In upper primary grades there is in- 
creased use of subject texts in conjunc- 
tion with reader stories and good story 
books, for example, in a study of early 
man or children in other lands. 

Enjoying Books in the Primary Grades. 
The children enjoy real little story books 
as soon as they have gained sufficient 
independence. “Where’s my fun book?” 
exclaimed one second-grader when his 
library selection had been temporarily 
misplaced. Free reading in the primary 
grades starts with browsing among the 
treasures on the library table where 
there are materials as varied as picture 
books, story books, picture dictionaries, 
readers not currently in use for reading 
lessons, and easy-reading factual mate- 
rial. The teacher reads selections aloud 
to arouse interest and to acquaint the 
children with good reading; there is dis- 





1 The term “‘script text” refers to any hand lettered 
reading material in contrast to materials commer- 
cially printed and purchased by the school. 
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cussion about the books; and the teacher 
helps each child make selections accord- 
ing to taste and reading ability. Time is 
scheduled for free exploration and en- 
joyment of books. In many cases the book 
selections have a bearing on study proj- 
ects. The teacher helps the gifted child 
who is thinking ahead of his years find 
the material he requests on dinosaurs or 
fossils, on arts and crafts. 

During story hour the teacher reads 
aloud from treasures of children’s litera- 
ture, the great folk tales and legends, 
stories and poems with universal appeal, 
adding to the children’s appreciation of 


literature and another dimension to their ° 


experience. This reading may be accom- 
panied by music and the use of pictures; 
it is followed perhaps by the children’s 
own improvised dramatizations. 

The Values of Oral Reading: Full use 
should be made of oral reading because 
the oral response furnishes the link be- 
tween printed words and their mean- 
ings in sentences. Oral reading, pro- 
nouncing the words in a natural way, 
also lays the foundation for sounding. 
Reading orally gives beginners and slow 
learners a greater feeling of at-homeness 
in responding to words in printed form. 
There is oral reading for practicing 
skills, and there is social reading for the 
purpose of conveying information to the 
rest of the group on dozens of different 
occasions: reading the letter received 
from an absent member, sharing a book 
enjoyed during free reading period, 
reading an item prepared for the little 
class newspaper, etc. 

Too great a distinction is made be- 
tween oral and silent reading which are 
actually two phases of the same skill— 
thinking meanings in response to print. 
Being a good silent reader helps one to 
be a good oral reader, and vice versa. 

Working with Words in the Primary 
Grades. In working with words in print, 
primary pupils have three major learning 
problems: learning new words; practicing 
discriminating among confusing words; 
and learning how to attack and to infer 
new words or to recall forgotten words 
in context. Yes, the children can learn 
words as wholes. In fact, nothing can 
prevent a normal child growing up in a 
world of print from doing just this. The 


primary teacher helps the pupils learn 
words as rapidly as they can. 

Word study in turn follows the mul- 
tiple approach already described for 
reading practice in general. Children 
meet and work on their reading vocabu- 
lary from many angles in reading, writ- 
ing and spelling practice. 

What About Sounding? Every child 
except those who are deaf and dumb 
needs to learn the technique of sounding 
because through this convenient device 
he becomes more independent in dealing 
with the mounting number of new words 
met in upper-, primary-, and interme- 
diate-grade reading vocabulary. 

The pupil will not be able to make 
much use of his sounding skill before 
the end of the third grade, but he prac- 
tices sounding steadily in the way he 
will use it by the end of the primary 
period and in reading throughout the 
elementary grades. 

When the subject of sounding is men- 
tioned, most teachers tend to think of a 
synthetic process—starting with a collec- 
tion of sounds and building up some 
words. Why are so many surprised at the 
idea that children can learn sounding by 
beginning with total meaningful words 
and proceeding to an analysis of the 
sounds contained in the words? As a 
matter of fact, the newer whole-word 
method is the more valid approach to 
teaching sounding because it always 
deals with meaningful word wholes, and 
gives pupils the skill and the ability to 
identify familiar sounds and _ syllables 
within the new words met in sentences. 
Pronouncing whole words in the first 
reading experience lays the foundation 
for whole-word sounding. 

There is a popular misconception that 
sounding and visual word study are two 
quite different and unrelated processes. 
The assumption is that sounding is audi- 
tory in contrast to whole-word learning 
which is assumed to be visual. On the 
contrary, phonetic analysis of words in- 
variably requires both looking and saying 
or thinking the sounds of words. Saying 
the parts also aids the young child in 
seeing the parts of words. 

Modern instruction employs ingenious 
ways of meeting the requirements of in- 
dividual learning instead of holding 
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rapid, slow and average learners to the 
same pace. Teachers make use of small 
groupings within the class, independent 
projects, extensive use of self-help mate- 
rial. Instead of making uniform assign- 
ments in identical materials for the entire 
class, modern teachers explore the read- 
ership of the individual pupils and the 
readability of the reading materials, then 
try to insure a good fit. 

What most slow learners need is not 
a stiff dose of remedial work, but ex- 
tended practice at each stage. Some of 
them will scarcely be ready for begin- 
ning reading before the second grade; 
the most immature not even before 
grade three. Those with language handi- 
caps need English instruction and speech 
correction work before doing much with 
reading. The gifted child who gains 
reading independence early and devours 
books requires special guidance in book 
choices. 

Making close observations of each 
child’s progress and preparing reports 
that summarize each pupil’s accomplish- 
ments to be sent along to the next teacher 
are considered an integral part of read- 
ing instruction. 

The teacher's task is not yet finished. 
There still remains the problem of in- 
terpreting the new trends in reading to 
parents so that they can support and sup- 
plement the child’s efforts to learn, and 
co-operate with the school in equipping 
every child with functional literacy. 


A. ALTHEA BEERY 


Those of you who are classroom 
teachers will wish to re-evaluate your 
daily practices in terms of the kind of 
program Dr. Hildreth has described. As 
a start here are three recommendations: 

1. That, within the limits of the fac- 
tors you control, each of you examine 
your program to determine how well 
you meet the proposed criteria of a pro- 
gram which is flexible, differentiated, 
pervasive, functional, integrated, vital; 
one which stresses reading-to-learn as 
well as learning-to-read situations, which 
uses current script material related to 
pupils’ concerns, and which includes 
careful records of pupil progress. 





2. That you enlist the co-operation 
of your colleagues in a joint reappraisal 
of the extent to which the staff has pro- 
vided for continuity of the program 
from year to year and has sought needed 
materials and resources. 

3. That you make use of every op- 
portunity to interpret to parents how 
reading is taught, including the ways 
children gain independence in meeting 
new words, and how parents and school 
can work together to make reading pur- 
poseful and satisfying to children. 

What responsibilities rest upon those 
of us who are administrators and super- 
visors to make a sound reading program 
an actuality? Time permits only a few 
suggestions: 

1. That teachers themselves be in- 
volved in plans for the improvement of 
reading by starting with an appraisal in 
terms of goals, the classroom conditions 
that promote steady growth for all chil- 
dren, the relative strength of various 
facets of the program, and the adequacy 
of teaching guides and instructional ma- 
terials. 

2. That, following an analysis of 
needs in staff meetings, opportunities be 
provided for teacher growth by such 
means as serving on curriculum com- 
mittees, participating in workshops, 
sharing in display of teacher and pupil- 
prepared materials, participating in class- 
room visitation, selecting needed ma- 
terials, and co-operating with local li- 
brary personnel. 

3. That principals and _ supervisors 
through discussion, demonstrations, and 
study groups reach common agreement 
themselves on the characteristics of a 
sound reading program, the points at 
which each can best support and 
strengthen the teacher, the ways to re- 
move the sometimes subtle blocks to the 
instructional program, and effective ways 
to build enlightened community support. 

Various means must be explored to 
solicit community understanding and 
hence support of the school’s program in 
reading. Discussion and the printed word 
both have their place. Many schools are 
using such ways as the annual report of 
the superintendent, report card, stuff-ins, 
radio panels, televised classes at work, 
surveys of parental concerns, bulletin- 
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board displays, and illustrated articles 
in the local press. 

Fundamentally, most of us would 
agree that, although city or county ef- 
forts are in order, the best job of in- 
terpretation can be done by the local 
school, or with parents of children in a 
given class, or with the individual par- 
ent. It all starts in the classroom, and 
the barometer which the parent uses in 
evaluating the instructional program is 
the concern which the school shows for 
the progress of his child in reading. 


B. KATHLEEN B. HESTER 


“Readin’s just talk wrote down.” In 
this definition by the children Dr. Hil- 
dreth has given the answer to word-by- 
word reading. Teachers who take time to 
help children make meaningful associa- 
tions between the queer symbols we call 
words and real life experiences give them 
an understanding that reading is talking. 
When a child reads, “Come-here-Tippy,” 
and then plays the story and calls the 
dog, he realizes his dog would never 
answer to that call. Many primary teach- 


ers suggest that children “talk the story.” 


Dr. Hildreth states “the goal of pri- 
mary reading instruction is to train pupils 
in the functional use of this skill for all 
occasions.” Much of the reading con- 
troversy during the past year has been 
occasioned because of a lack of under- 
standing by teachers and parents of what 
reading is. Some people believe it is say- 
ing the words on the page; others, that 
it is reading the words on the page and 
getting the thought of the author. If 
teachers accept these definitions, the 
future generations will be ready victims 
for propaganda. Reading in its real sense 
embraces both of the skills mentioned. In 
addition, it involves critical thinking. The 
pupil must relate what he reads to his 
own experiences. He must interpret and 
evaluate. This type of reading begins 
with the child’s very first lessons when he 
decides whether or not the pre-primer 
Tippy is a smart dog or whether Jack 
was an honest boy. 

A major cause of pupil failure in read- 
ing is brought out in Dr. Hildreth’s 
statement that many teachers feel con- 
strained to get every child through every 
page of the reader according to a fixed 


schedule that is controlled by the calen- 
dar on the wall. The purpose of basal 
reading instruction is to develop power 
in reading, not to cover books. Reading 
is a complex process which involves effi- 
cient use of many skills. Speed alone 
does not win. Yet many teachers think 
they can develop good readers by run- 
ning the children through many books, 
ready or not. Teaching a child to read 
for all occasions takes time and instruc- 
tion. 

Another point of interest is the use of 
graded reader series. I feel strongly, as 
Dr. Hildreth states, “There are unques- 
tioned advantages in the use of graded 
reader series in primary teaching.” It 
would be as foolish to discard basal read- 
er series prepared by specialists who 
have spent their lives in the study of 
reading instruction as it would be to say, 
“I will have nothing to do with a ready- 
made automobile. I shall assemble the 
parts and build it myself.” 

There is one point about graded read- 
ers which I question, namely, Dr. Hil- 
dreth’s statement, “Instead of criticizing 
these books as ‘pallid, insipid stuff,’ we 
should congratulate ourselves on hav- 
ing well-graded material. . . .” There is 
entirely too much “pallid, insipid stuff” 
at the very early levels. A well-controlled 
vocabulary does not have to be synony- 
mous with a dearth of thoughts. If read- 
ing is a language art, if “Readin’s just 
talk wrote down,” must not the reader 
contain real thought units expressed in 
the language of the six-year-old? It’s no 
wonder that Bobby, a little first grader in 
a reading class I visited a few weeks 
ago, said to his teacher as they finished 
their story, “That story sounds just like 
my little two-year-old brother talks.” 
I question whether we make full use of 
a child’s potentialities for learning if we 
break down his ability to speak to the 
two-year-old level. 


2. In the Middle Grades 


HELEN Huvus 


In describing a reading program which 
is adapted to today’s needs for children 
in grades four, five, and six, perhaps a 
brief look at the current scene will best 
set the stage. 
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Just what is the world of today like, 
and what does the future hold? Here are 
but a few examples. (1) airplanes 
for commercial travel are only one or two 
years away. Then a person can go from 
New York to Los Angeles in four and a 
half hours or from New York to Paris in 
six and a half. Such speed, and this is 
hardly the ultimate, means that the world 
is shrinking faster than many adults can 
understand. In fact, interplanetary flight 
is completely within the realm of pos- 
sibility during the next hundred years. 
(2) Automation and what it means for 
industry and business is here, now. Large 
corporations are already taking ad- 
vantage of the speed and efficiency of 
having machines run other machines. 
(3): Television spanned the country 
only recently; color television is nearly 
here; and international television, with 
over-the-horizon transmission, is just 
around the corner. (4) Radioactive ele- 
ments are proving their worth in medi- 
cine, in anthropology, in geology, in 
agriculture, and even in the rust-proof 
paint business, where radioactive iso- 
topes penetrate the surface and make a 
tight seal. (5) Chemistry has provided 
us with a completely new series of syn- 
thetic fibers and new ones are constantly 
appearing. 

These are but a few of the more dra- 
matic scientific changes in recent years. 
But the children of today know no other 
era, They take these achievements in 
their stride, as previous generations took 
the telephone, the automobile, the air- 
plane, and the radio. 


Today's Reading Needs 


In this modern age, people need in- 
formation—much more information than 
they did even fifty years ago, when 
many communities lived an insular ex- 
istence. Today people need to know the 
international scene, for what is happen- 
ing on the international level affects what 
happens in the villages, boroughs, and 
towns, and much of this information 
comes from reading. Today people need 
to be able to discriminate wisely in their 
choice of materials, for never before 
have so many publications been avail- 
able. Today people need reading for 
their leisure-time pursuits, too. To de- 


vise a realistic program in reading that 
will meet adequately the needs of con- 
temporary life as well as the neeJs of 
the individual child becomes a challenge 
to teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators. 

Before defining precisely the aspects 
of such a program, one point must be 
stressed. The importance of capturing 
the interest of the child and creating a 
desirable attitude toward reading should 
not be underestimated. Motivation is a 
powerful force! Children should be 
helped to realize that there is satisfaction 
in performing a difficult job well, in 
overcoming the problems that hinder 
progress. 

Now what of the reading program for 
the middle grades? In this paper, six 
aspects of a desirable reading program 
will be described as criteria for judging 
the quality of a program, and implica- 
tions for teaching will be included. 


Basic Reading Instruction 


1. Does the reading program improve 
the children’s ability to read? 

First of all, children need to improve 
their reading—to recognize unknown 
words, to obtain meaning, to interpret 
and apply—and a definite period set 
aside for instruction in those skills com- 
mon to all learning areas allows time for 
constructive, sequential attention to this 
important phase. 

Traditionally children have been taught 
how to read in the primary grades. And 
in the middle grades they have learned 
from reading. Many teachers have found 
that this does not follow necessarily. For 
they are faced with a group of children 
in the middle grades who need help in 
the skills of word recognition that are 
ordinarily taught in first or second grade. 
Some fourth graders have never gone be- 
yond the initial consonant stage and have 
no idea of long or short vowel sounds. 
Even good readers in the sixth grade often 
know relatively little about syllabication 
and accent. This means that every 
teacher needs to know the sequence of 
learning so that she can recognize the 
level where the child is, begin with him 
there, and help him proceed to succeed- 
ingly higher levels of proficiency. It is 
the teacher's responsibility to find out 
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how well children are able to get new 
words for themselves when they enter 
her grade, and to help them learn to 
stride off on their own. This part of the 
program includes what is often called 
“corrective” or “remedial” reading, for it 
is in the middle grades that the lag be- 
comes apparent. Many of the techniques 
used with children who are lagging are 
not unique at all; they are just applied 
to the diagnosed difficulty at the oppor- 
tune time. 

Those children making normal pro- 
gress for their age and grade or who are 
accelerated still need help on skills that 
will make reading easier. Some need 
practice on reading by thought units. 
Most of them need instruction and prac- 
tice in using the dictionary and glossary. 
All of them need guidance in adapting 
their reading techniques to the various 
types of content and methods of organiza- 
tion and for various purposes. Compare 
the abilities needed in reading stories, 
factual material, newspaper articles and 
advertisements, catalogs, directions, tele- 
phone directories, timetables, graphs, 
maps, charts, dress patterns, blueprints, 
and so on. Compare the abilities in read- 
ing for recreation, for study, for analysis 
and criticism. 

Another of the basic skills which must 
be extended is getting the full meaning 
from the material read. This is influ- 
enced by the quantity of unknown words 
in the selection, as well as by the num- 
ber of known words with multiple mean- 
ings; by the structure and organization 
of the material; by the implications and 
undertones which form an integral part 
of total meaning. 

Real meaning is not complete just 
with understanding the individual words 
as they relate to each other in a particu- 
lar context. The structure of the selec- 
tions, the development of a thought, an 
argument, a theme through main points 
and supporting details, must be compre- 
hended first, then analyzed, interpreted, 
judged, compared, related, and evalu- 
ated. These last abilities of interpreta- 
tion go beneath the surface of the actual 
stated content, but they form an im- 
portant aspect of real understanding. 
Even to appreciate fully the names of 
the characters or objects in a story, a 


relevant background of meaning is im- 
perative. 

Following an argument or criticizing 
the point of view taken by an author 
requires the application of higher mental 
powers. Asking children to compare a 
trip on the Santa Fe Trail in the 1700s 
with such a trip today gives the child a 
chance to go beyond memorized recita- 
tion of “what the book says.” How and 
why questions help promote relational 
thinking, and teachers should strive to 
develop questions and other techniques 
that will improve interpretation. 

The first aspect, then, of the reading 
program is the continued development 
of the basic reading skills. 


Study Skills 


2. Does the reading program help 
children improve their study skills so that 
they can really use reading effectively? 

Some people would class study skills 
as a part of basic reading instruction, but 
for purposes of emphasis they are placed 
in a separate category here. Study skills 
are applied to a variety of content— 
literary, historical, scientific, and mathe- 
matical. Of primary importance is the 
skill of locating main ideas and support- 
ing details. Another useful skill is skim- 
ming, particularly when using reference 
materials where but a portion of the total 
is relevant and speedy location is ex- 
pedient. Skimming is needed for locating 
dates, names, important events, defi- 
nitions, general ideas, or related sections. 

Locating information— whether in a 
card catalog, an encyclopedia, a dic- 
tionary, a textbook, a directory, or a 
Scout manual—is a third study skill. Chil- 
dren need these location skills for pre- 
paring reports in school as well as for 
their out-of-school activities, and they 
need help in doing so more efficiently. A 
child who is preparing a report on cars, 
for example, needs to know that the in- 
formation in the encyclopedia may be 
under “cars,” “motor cars,” “automo- 
biles,” or “transportation.” Skill in think- 
ing of topics to look under in the index 
can be improved with practice. Then 
once the article is found, skimming is 
used to find the pertinent parts, which 
in turn must be read, summarized and 
organized. 
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At no other period in a child’s school 
career is such emphasis placed on study 
skills, and the middle-grade teacher must 
accept the responsibility for helping chil- 
dren develop good study habits. Finding 
the main idea, skimming, locating in- 
formation, synthesizing and organizing— 


all need to be understood and used. 


Personal Use of Reading 


3. Does the reading program help a 
child improve his ability to use reading 
in solving his personal problems? 

Children at any age have personal 
problems which are very real and im- 
portant to them. Reading can help them 
find solutions in a face-saving manner. 
The child who fears being a newcomer 
in a group might get security from read- 
ing how Emily in Thirty-Three Bunn 
Street became acquainted with the chil- 
dren in her neighborhood. The foster 
child may get assurance from A Nickel 
for Alice, for if Alice felt like running 
away she could always use her nickel to 
telephone her friend the social worker. A 
boy who feels separated from his father 
may get insight and understanding by 
reading A Place for Peter, in which Peter 
earns his father’s respect by accepting 
other responsibilities while his mother is 
away. Children who are “different” will 
gain courage and wisdom from Mar- 
guerite De Angelis The Door in the 
Wall, which shows how the crippled page 
Robin won his king’s recognition. There 
are numerous books on subjects like 
these, as well as stories in the children’s 
readers. Teachers can guide children to 
those books which fulfill their particular 
needs. 

Another problem children often have 
is the appropriate use of their free time. 
Reading for fun is often the answer, but 
there are children who have never found 
that reading can be fun and that books 
contain all sorts of intriguing ideas. 
Among the books are such amusing char- 
acters as the tiny “Borrowers” or the 
giant lumberjack Paul Bunyan, the wist- 
ful Wilbur of Charlotte's Web or the 
faithful Horton who hatches the egg of 
lazy Mayzie and who protects the micro- 
scopic “Whos.” There is the magic of the 
nursemaid Mary Poppins. There is humor 
in the adventures of Pecos Bill, the orig- 


inal cowboy, in the antics of that bear of 
very little brain, Pooh, or in the story 
entitled Alphonse, That Bearded One, 
where Jeannot Vallar enlists his tame 
bear Alphonse in his place to fight the 
Iroquois Indians when Canada was New 
France. 

Children, too, use their Scout manuals 
most seriously in checking requirements 
for merit badges; they read directions for 
making engines, model airplanes, and 
bird houses. Those who collect stamps or 
coins, keep tropical fish, or experiment 
with chemistry in the basement need in- 
formation to help them with their hob- 
bies. Truly children have needs for using 
their reading, though often they do not 
realize that this is reading. 

In any case, what children learn in 
school about reading should have some 
carry-over value so that they are pre- 
pared to meet the problems that arise. 


Improvement of Taste 


4. Does the reading program improve 
children’s taste in reading? 

With all the excitement generated by 
the comic book menace and with the 
quantity of harmless but inane books 
available for children at a very low cost 
in the drug and grocery stores, the prob- 
lem of raising the level of what children 
read voluntarily looms as an important 
function of a sound reading program at 
any level. 

One of the best ways to meet this 
problem is what I term “the saturation 
technique”—saturating the child’s en- 
vironment with really good books and 
thereby making them just as readily 
available as the comics and the material 
of questionable quality. Given this avail- 
ability, the books themselves will do the 
rest. The child has a standard of com- 
parison, and books that are really supe- 
rior will stand the test. Add to this, the 
skillful guidance of a teacher who knows 
both the books and the children, who 
herself knows and enjoys literary mate- 
rials, and children will grow in their 
ability to judge and evaluate. 

They will learn to look for real char- 
acters in stories rather than flat stereo- 
types, to appreciate the author’s skill in 
setting the mood or tone of the story, to 
delight in the vivid imagery created by 
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word pictures or the sensations of sound 
and smell evoked by realistic descrip- 
tions, to enjoy the apt turn of a phrase. 
Those who like stories to be exciting, to 
have something happen, to enjoy a well- 
planned plot—those children will have 
no difficulty in finding books which meet 
their standards of good writing, for there 
are many from which to choose. 
Teachers need to promote books by 
reading to the children, by planning time 
when children can read books of their 
own choice. It is appalling the number 
of schools in which no regular time is set 
aside for literature—the enjoyment of 
reading—during the school week. How 
can children develop reading interests 
or know what books really hold unless 
they have some opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with them? True, some children 
get this chance at home, but far too fre- 
quently even this home reading is re- 
stricted to expressed interests and often 
it is done without adult advice or sugges- 
tion. The school must transmit to chil- 
dren that literary heritage which is right- 
fully theirs and which can do so much 
to influence their inner life and thoughts. 


Sharing What Is Read 


5. Does the reading program improve 
the child’s ability to share what he reads? 

The kinds of reporting or checking-up 
which many conscientious teachers feel 
they must do often serves to dampen en- 
thusiasm and deter recreational reading. 
Children may resort to choosing the thin- 
nest and easiest book they can find in 
order to build up the number they have 
read and to lighten the burden of writing 
reports. 

Burrows! describes how some teach- 
ers find it effective to have children dis- 
cuss their reading and recommend books 
to the teachers just as teachers usually 
recommend books to children. Other 
teachers have children recommend books 
to each other (without, of course, giving 
away the point of the story). Some teach- 
ers and librarians keep a file of voluntary 
comments by children who have enjoyed 
the book and want others not to miss it. 

Reading portions of a story aloud is 
another way that is often used to advan- 
tage in sharing or promoting a particular 


book. Children should have facility in 


oral reading so that they can communi- 
cate ideas clearly and interestingly. This 
skill merits practice at any grade level 
and is an integral part of the reading 
program. 


Evaluation of Reading 


6. Do the children and the teacher 
evaluate progress and work for the im- 
provement of weak areas? 

Evaluation is more than a speed and 
comprehension test once a year, though 
this is one part. Evaluation implies judg- 
ing the value. Applying this to the child’s 
reading achievement includes judging 
the quality of his reading in each of the 
five aspects mentioned previously. All 
too often the total reading program is not 
evaluated, and children who have found 
real joy in reading and who utilize read- 
ing as a tool with efficiency and economy 
are not given adequate credit for the 
quality of their achievement. Using rec- 
ords of reading accomplished, observing 
how children attack and complete 
reports, how their interests grow and 
change, how they analyze the content 
and make criticisms—these are additional 
methods of judging how effectively the 
child has learned. 

In summary, then, a modern reading 
program must include six aspects: basic 
instruction planned to improve abilities 
of word recognition and total meaning, 
study skills adapted to content in many 
curriculum areas, application of reading 
to the solution of personal problems, im- 
provement of taste in the selection of 
reading materials, sharing what is read 
with others, and evaluation of reading 
achievement. If such a program were 
universally adopted, the improvement 
effected would be clearly evident and 
schools would be developing a nation of 
real readers. 


Children’s Books to Which 
Reference Is Made 


Carlson, Natalie, Alphonse, That Bearded 
One. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, Inc., 1954. 

Clymer, Eleanor, Thirty-Three Bunn Street, 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co., Inc., 
1952. 
1Alvina Treut Burrows. Teaching Children in the 

+> a Grades. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
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De Angeli, Marguerite, The Door in the 
Wall. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1949. 

Howard, Joan, The 13th Is Magic. New 
York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1950. 

Lewis, C. S., The Lion, the Witch, and the 
Wardrobe. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. 

Milne, A. A., Winnie-the-Pooh. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. 

Murphy, Frances S., A Nickel for Alice. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1951. 

Norton, Mary, The Borrowers. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1953. 

Suess, Dr., Horton Hatches the Egg. New 
York: Random House, 1940, Horton Hears 
a Who. New York: Random House, 1954. 

Shephard, Esther, Paul Bunyan. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, & Co., Inc., 1924. 

Travers, Pamela, Mary Poppins, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, & Co., Inc., 1934. 

White, E. B., Charlotte’s Web. New York: 
Harper & Brother, 1952. 

Yates, Elizabeth, A Place for Peter, New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1952. 


Discussion 


A. Mary SHAW 


It seems to me that Dr. Huus has 
pointed out specifically that there is 
nothing to take the place of a fine, well- 
trained teacher. A teacher's responsibility 
in the success of a reading program 
adapted to today’s needs is tremendous. 

Briefly I would like to reiterate the 
following important points. The teacher 
must set the stage. She must create the 
atmosphere for learning. She must under- 
stand child growth and development and 
the sequence of learning. She must make 
allowances for individual differences and 
respect individual differences. She will 
constantly seek the formula to guide 
rapid, medium, and slow readers. She 
must help the child gain needed skills so 
he can stride off on his own. She must 
develop techniques that will improve 
interpretation. She must guide children 
to books which will help them solve their 
particular personal problems. She must 
know good books and good literary ma- 
terials and have a love for reading her- 
self. She must plan times for sharing. 
She must evaluate. She must give recog- 
nition for an individual child’s achieve- 
ment. 

How does a teacher learn these skills 
herself? A beginning teacher last year 


said the following: “In my teacher train- 
ing | had a good course in classroom 
organization and management but a 
great deal more discussion and explana- 
tion could have been done. I wish I could 
have had more experience with lesson 
plans and better courses in techniques of 
teaching reading, writing, spelling and 
social studies.” Perhaps improvement in 
these areas comes through actual experi- 
ence in putting theory into practice. 
Therefore good student teaching experi- 
ences with excellent teachers are invalu- 
able in helping young people become 
good teachers. Example is a powerful 
force. 

While the classroom teacher is the key 
person in the reading program of a child, 
all special teachers are teachers of read- 
ing. There isn’t time to speak of the 
contribution of each special teacher, but 
I should like especially to speak of the 
contributions of the librarian and the 
creative dramatics teachers to the read- 
ing program. 

Many schools are fortunate in having 
a central library of their own and many 
elementary schools are employing a full- 
time librarian trained in library science 
and child psychology. Such a person, 
enthusiastic and well qualified, can make 
the library one of the most inviting spots 
in the school. Here reading guidance is 
a major part of her work. She tries to 
help each child grow in reading taste, 
and she develops in children abilities 
and habits of using books and libraries 
in attaining their goals. Skillfully, she 
aids children to do research, and research 
skills are reading skills. In the library a 
lasting love of books can develop in 
every child. 

In selecting books the trained librarian 
works closely with the classroom teacher. 
Her interest in child development will 
enable her to co-operate with the teacher 
in gaining understanding of each child. 
Then she will try to supply varied read- 
ing materials to satisfy individual needs 
and will assemble material that will assist 
classroom work. 

It is not a hopeless situation, however, 
in schools without central libraries. There 
again the enthusiastic classroom teacher 
will find a way. 
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Some schools are fortunate enough to 
have creative dramatics classes under 
the guidance of a teacher especially 
trained in this field. Creative dramatics 
is a term meaning the activity in which 
informal drama is created by the players. 
Its dialogue and action are extemporized 
rather than written and memorized. Each 
child’s contributions, whether in sugges- 
tions for building up a scene, for evalu- 
ating the work of others, or for playing a 
part himself, are given respectful atten- 
tion. Whether or not he has dramatic 
ability is immaterial, for the product is 
not the most significant factor in play 
making. The thing that counts is the 
process in which each child is learning 
to think creatively and independently 
and sequentially in many situations, to 
become more sensitive to the thoughts 
and feelings of other human beings, to 
grow in emotional control, and to build 
moral and spiritual values. 

A creative dramatics teacher must 
have wide and varied acquaintance with 
children’s literature and the unlimited 
richness of the world of books. Materials 
for use in creative dramatics classes may 
be chosen from almost any kind of sub- 
ject matter, for the dramatic approach 
to learning adds richness to every other 
aspect of school work. Characters from 
great literature and periods in history 
become real and alive if the child has an 
opportunity to experience them through 
this medium. 

In setting the stage for learning, a 
teacher must attempt to create an atmos- 
phere in which a child feels at home, 
one in which he belongs and is accepted 
not only by the teacher but by his class- 
mates. A child will learn to read best 
only when a right atmosphere for reading 
exists. 


B. ELEANOR M. JOHNSON 


Dr. Huus mentioned one aspect of a 
reading program which I should like to 
discuss, namely: Does the reading pro- 
gram improve children’s taste? 

It seems to me that literature can play 
a vital role in improving tastes and in the 
growing-up process of every child. 

Literature has recreational values, pro- 
viding sheer fun and wholesome humor. 


Literature has aesthetic values, open- 
ing the child’s eyes to the wonder and 
beauty of the world. 

Literature has spiritual values, giving 
insight into man’s ideals and sense of 
values. 

Literature has psychological values, 
giving children insight into human rela- 
tionships and helping them solve per- 
sonal problems. 

We have a rich heritage of literature 
which our children are entitled to en- 
joy. The elementary school is in a favor- 
able position for giving children a broad 
acquaintance with literature through a 
planned program on all grade levels. 
A planned program has the following 
characteristics: 

A balance of literary experiences. A 
planned program in literature means a 
neat balance of the best of the old and 
new, a balance of prose and poetry, a 
balance of the realistic and fanciful, 
a balance of the various types of chil- 
dren’s literature—animal tales, tales of 
modern fantasy, folk and fairy tales, 
poetry and realistic fiction. Realistic lit- 
erature transforms the raw material of 
everyday living into real adventure. 
There is regional and historical fiction, 
everyday adventure, life in other coun- 
tries, fictionalized biography. 

Guidance in exploration and interpre- 
tation. A planned program in literature 
offers teacher guidance to help boys and 
girls explore the many avenues of their 
literary heritage. Again, appreciation of 
literature cannot be gained incidentally. 
Only through a carefully planned pro- 
gram of guidance can boys and girls 
achieve breadth and depth of interpre- 
tation. We know that the basic reading 
skills and the skills required to interpret 
and enjoy literature are not identical. 

Literature reading deserves a definite 
place in a well-balanced total reading 
program as follows: 

1. A basic skill reading program pro- 
vides instruction in the basic skills neces- 
sary to control reading as a means of 
learning. 

2. A curricular reading program pro- 
vides guidance in the skills pertinent to 
achievement in the content fields. 

8. A news reading program trains pu- 
pils in good news reading habits that 





Ay. 
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will keep our citizens informed for ade- 
quate participation in our democracy. 

4. A planned literature reading pro- 
gram helps children explore their rich 
literary heritage and trains pupils in the 
appreciation skills essential to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of literature. A 
co-basal literature program deserves as 
much time and emphasis as the basic 
skill program. 

There is much to be done if we would 
improve the teaching of literature in our 
elementary school. Here are some prac- 
tical steps to take at once. 

1. Re-examine your total reading pro- 
gram to discover to what degree litera- 
ture is fostered or neglected. Is time set 
aside for guidance in literature? Have 
you enriched the basic skill program with 
a co-basal literature program? 

2. Analyze the kind and quality of 
literary materials. Are the basic reading 
materials varied? Are the free reading 
materials adequate in variety and in 
quantity? 

3. Develop a balanced literature pro- 
gram (as an integral part of a total read- 
ing program) to achieve two objectives: 
(a) £0 give each child his literary heritage, 
and (b) to give guidance in the develop- 
ment of appreciation skills which are not 
the same as the basic reading skills. 

If there is any hope for the future, our 
children must not be denied their lit- 
erary heritage of the past and present. 
Whatever we relinquish must not be in 
the realm of the imagination for that is 
the root of progress in any age. The 
world of reality is not sufficient in itself. 
Literature is no substitute for living, but 
it can add immeasurably to its richness. 


3. In the Upper Grades and 
Junior High School 


WituiaM D. SHELDON 


One of the many perplexing problems 
facing the schools of America is the need 
for a junior high school reading program. 
It is now recognized by many adminis- 
trators and teachers that reading instruc- 
tion must be continued throughout the 
junior high school. 

The program must be developmental, 
corrective, and remedial in its nature. It 
must be a natural continuation of the ele- 


mentary school program and must be 
linked to reading instruction in the senior 
high school. 

Most of us agree that reading is a de- 
velopmental process which needs a con- 
tinuous instructional program. While all 
of the word analysis skills, the various 
aspects of comprehension, and the study 
skills related to reading have been intro- 
duced in the elementary-school reading 
program, there is still a great need for an 
extension of the skill of using all of the 
specific elements introduced in the lower 
grades. 


Corrective and Remedial Reading 


Some studies reveal that at least 50 
per cent of the children leaving sixth 
grade need both developmental reading 
instruction and the correction of imma- 
ture reading habits. For some children 
inaccurate word perception continues to 
plague them in the higher grades. For 
others the more difficult aspects of word 
recognition, such as handling of certain 
digraphs or the recognition of the mean- 
ings of certain prefixes or suffixes, re- 
mains a problem. For many children 
there is a great need for re-establishing 
some of the more complex comprehen- 
sion skills. For still others, the use of 
some of the tools of research remain too 
difficult. 

With correction of some of these diffi- 
culties, many readers can be freed of 
handicaps which would reduce their ef- 
ficiency and often discourage further 
growth in reading. 

Those readers needing correction are 
often able to read on grade level or slight- 
ly below in narrative or expository mate- 
rial. However, technical material found 
in the content subjects is often too much 
for them; and complicated assignments 
requiring higher level comprehension and 
study skills are beyond their ability. 

Corrective programs can be organized 
within the developmental program, as 
teachers recognize the weaknesses and 
make efforts to correct them. 

At least 10 per cent, and often many 
more of the students entering seventh 
grade need a careful diagnosis of their 
learning status and then treatment for 
severe reading disabilities. These students 
cannot read narrative or expository ma- 
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terial beyond the third- or fourth-grade 
level. Their word analysis skills are on a 
very low level, while their comprehension 
is limited to the simplest material be- 
cause of an inability to recognize or 
analyze words and a lack of certain 
skills, necessary for comprehension. 

In addition to developmental instruc- 
tion which stresses the elimination of 
their weaknesses, they need an adjusted 
program in every content area which re- 
quires reading. 

The broad nature of the reading proc- 
ess gives us some clues to the scope of 
the program. 


The Scope of the Program 


For a junior high school program to 
be successful it must include guidance 
and direction from the administration 
and the support of all teachers. It must 
affect the learning of every child in the 
junior high school. 

The program involves developmental 
reading classes for most of the children 
entering the junior high school and pro- 
vision in these classes for corrective pro- 
cedures for those students with specific 
problems. 

The program requires that each sub- 
ject-matter teacher shall not only under- 
stand what is taking place in the reading 
classes, but also know the reading status 
of each student. Each teacher of subject 
matter must teach the reading of his or 
her subject and adjust his instruction to 
the level of students in his classes. It 
means the end of single textbook teach- 
ing and also puts an end to the myths 
that reading has been taught completely 
in the elementary school or that it can 
be taught in the English classes alone. 

The program also involves special 
scheduling of remedial classes for those 
students requiring intensive retraining. 
Subject-matter classes for these handi- 
capped students must take their difficul- 
ties into account and give the students a 
program which involves other avenues 
for learning content than reading alone. 

The librarian must be an integral part 
of the reading program. Her services will 
be multiple. She will serve the teachers 
by providing them with a wide range of 
books on each subject, thus enabling all 
but the most severely handicapped to 


read on a given topic. She will serve 
the students by holding special classes 
for instruction in the use of the library 
and by establishing a free reading pro- 
gram which will enable each student to 
secure the books on his level which give 
him background to proceed upwards 
in his reading development and also 
broaden his taste for good literature. 

Audio-visual personnel are involved in 
the reading program because of the tre- 
mendous need for records, filmstrips, 
films and all sorts of other material, which 
aid in bringing understanding to those 
who do not learn through reading. Of 
course, they also help extend the con- 
cepts and understanding of those who 
read successfully. 

Because of the unique problems in- 
volved in the junior high school, special 
attention must be paid to the organiza- 
tion and administration of the reading 
program. The administrator must be con- 
cerned with the problems of identifying 
the reading status of each child entering 
the junior high school. He must consider 
the nature of grouping for reading in- 
structions, and he must provide reading 
teachers, if possible, or include the read- 
ing program within an expanded English 
program. He must also provide opportun- 
ities for his teachers to study in order 
to gain the ability to teach reading with- 
in the content areas. 


Identifying the Reading Status 
of Each Child 


A variety of studies have been made 
which indicate the tremendous range in 
the reading ability of students entering 
the junior high school. One unpublished 
study, conducted by Sheldon, indicated 
that students were reading on the second- 
to the eleventh-grade level when they en- 
tered the seventh grade. This shows the 
need to assess the reading status of chil- 
dren entering the seventh grade so that 
teachers and administrators alike will un- 
derstand and prepare for the population 
they have to deal with. A reading test 
and an intelligence test should also be 
administered to determine the degree to 
which students are reading above or be- 
low their ability level. 

In a recent survey of the seventh grade 
conducted by Sheldon, it was discovered 
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that the children fell into four groups 
as far as their reading ability and intelli- 
gence status were concerned. The first 
group read from one to four grades above 
grade level and possessed above average 
to superior intelligence. The second 
group read at grade level and possessed 
a range of intelligence from slightly 
below average to superior. The third 
group read from one to two grades be- 
low grade level and ranged from below 
average to slightly above average in in- 
telligence. The fourth group read three 
or four grades below grade level and 
ranged in intelligence from below aver- 
age to average. Once the reading ability 
and intellectual status of each child were 
determined, the administrator and _ his 
staff were able to sit down and plan for 
the best grouping of the children for 


reading instruction. 


Grouping for Reading Instruction 


In the particular study mentioned 
above, it was decided to have three 
heterogeneous groups of children repre- 
senting the first three groups and one 
special reading group for the fourth 
group. This meant that each teacher of 
the heterogeneous group had children 
whose reading ability ranged from one or 
two grades below the seventh grade level 
to three or four grades above grade level. 
The fourth group consisted of all those 
children reading three or four grades 
below level and generally with poor in- 
telligence. 

The decision to group the children 
heterogeneously, in so far as possible, was 
made because of the feeling of the teach- 
ers concerning other types of grouping 
and also because of the reaction of par- 
ents in this particular community to a 
homogeneous grouping plan used in the 
past. 

These same children might have been 
grouped on the basis of their reading 
ability, with the poorest readers again 
meeting in a special reading class. In 
some schools the major effort in meeting 
the reading problem has been to allow 
students at grade level or above to fol- 
low a regular English program which 
might or might not provide for systematic 
reading instruction. For those children 
who are below grade level, special reme- 


dial or corrective reading programs have 
been set up usually taught by trained 
reading clinicians with some small group 
instruction for those with chronic reading 
disabilities. 

In the writer’s experience, the reading 
programs which seem most successful in 
providing both a developmental and re- 
medial program are those which have a 
combination of the heterogeneous and 
homogeneous grouping plan. In these 
schools, children who read three and 
four grades above grade level form one 
class and receive developmental reading 
instruction combined with English and 
library programs. Those who read three 
or four grades below level and would 
apparently benefit from expert reading 
instruction are taught in a special class 
by a trained reading clinician. The rest 
of the students are taught reading by 
teachers who are particularly interested 
in reading. 

No matter what the grouping proce- 
dure might be, special provision must be 
made for those superior readers who 
need a challenging developmental read- 
ing program. Provision must also be 
made for those children whose reading 
ability is so poor that they need special 
help in order to prevent being further 
handicapped. The needs of the average 
readers must also receive attention. A 
daily program of developmental reading 
instruction is necessary if they are to con- 
tinue to grow in their mastery of the 
reading process. 


Providing Instructors for the 
Reading Program 


In attempting to develop a junior high 
school reading program, many adminis- 
trators are handicapped by budget limi- 
tations and the lack of trained personnel. 

Once it has been decided to develop 
such a program, however, many varied 
steps can be taken to obtain the neces- 
sary personnel. 

In one school, a special workshop in 
reading was organized for the express 
purpose of giving seventh- and eighth- 
grade teachers some practical insights 
into reading instruction. At the end of 
a semester of study the teachers were 
ready to learn from demonstrations and 
from some small experiments of their 
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own. The workshop consultant worked 
with several teachers at a time. He dem- 
onstrated grouping procedures for read- 
ing instruction and also showed how ma- 
terials of an informal and formal nature 
could be used. Following each demon- 
stration the consultant and teachers dis- 
cussed the various problems related to 
grouping and the best use of the mate- 
rials. As these teachers also taught the 
content subjects, demonstrations on how 
to teach children to read science, social 
studies and mathematics were held. 

After a year, the teachers felt that 
they were ready to teach one section of 
reading each. During the second year, 
the consultant helped the teachers test 
and group their students, helped select 
the materials for instruction and then 
observed and worked with the teachers 
during the year. At the end of the sec- 
ond year, most of the teachers were en- 
thusiastic about the gains their students 
had made. 

At the beginning of the third year, they 
were able to form their own groups, se- 
lect their own materials, and proceed 
with instruction. It was during this year 
that the most handicapped readers were 
given special instruction by one of the 
teachers, who by this time had decided 
to specialize in remedial instruction. 

The provision of trained instructors 
for all of the schools which need them is 
impossible unless the school trains its 
own staff or provides opportunities for 
special training for their whole staff or 
certain of its members. These training 
opportunities can range from sending a 
staff member to a reading center at some 
university for a year’s training in the 
teaching of reading, to the provision of 
special workshops or courses taught by 
consultants from outside the school or 
by a member of the staff who is trained 
in reading. 


Providing for Diagnosis 


If special clinical facilities are avail- 
able at a neighboring university or col- 
lege, they can be used for diagnosing 
children with good intelligence but with 
severe reading handicaps. However, if 
such facilities are not available, then it 
is necessary for the school to set up diag- 
nostic services of its own. By contacting 


local physicians, visual specialists, pedi- 
atricians, and clinical psychologists or 
child psychiatrists, the school reading 
clinician can develop a fairly adequate 
diagnostic procedure involving the ex- 
amination of the personality, intellectual, 
physical and neurological status of the 
students. It has been estimated that one 
out of a hundred children had such 
severe reading problems that a compre- 
hensive diagnosis is necessary. At least 
five to ten children out of a hundred 
could profit from a less intensive diag- 
nosis of their status. 


Conclusion 


The nature and scope of the junior 
high school reading program is such 
that it needs the co-operative effort of 
every teacher and administrator, if all 
the students in grade 7-9 are to have a 
developmental reading program. Efforts 
must also be made to provide special 
classes for the gifted and the slow read- 
ers. The present trends seem to indicate 
that junior high schools throughout the 
nation are attempting to provide a de- 
velopmental reading program for all 
students. 


Discussion 


A. Mutprep C. Letrron 


In the matter of grouping, I should 
like to comment on personal observations 
of practices in schools within the Chi- 
cago area. More and more junior high 
school teachers are coming to understand 
that grouping for reading instruction is 
both useful and practical at this level. 
Where classes are heterogeneous, the 
grouping may be done within the class 
as primary and intermediate grade 
teachers do. 

However, there is a growing interest 
in experimenting with homogeneous 
grouping for the reading period only. 
This plan has been used in suburban 
schools, and there are pilot schools in 
the Chicago city system now trying such 
a program. In both cases a certain period 
is set aside each day for reading. For 
example, all pupils in grade eight in the 
school have reading at the same time. 
If there are four eighth-grade teachers, 
each teaches reading during this period. 
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One will work with accelerated readers; 
another may instruct those pupils who 
are reading at eighth-grade level; the 
third may help readers who are a year 
or a year-and-a-half retarded; the fourth 
will work with the slowest group. 

The results of this pattern of grouping 
are encouraging in spite of evident draw- 
backs, i.e., all teachers are not dequately 
trained to teach reading; all teachers are 
not highly motivated to help youngsters 
increase their reading skills. Happily, the 
gifted readers have shown considerable 
gains, and in this kind of grouping are 
challenged and motivated. 

Several cautions should be mentioned. 
First, in any such program of grouping, 
the reading materials used should be 
new to all members of the group. There 
is little that is more intellectually devas- 
tating to a youngster than to have to re- 
read the stories through which he already 
has floundered unsuccessfully. If he is 
really getting a second chance to im- 


prove his skills, it should be in a stimu-' 


lating, interesting environment in which 
the materials are both new to him and 
actually worth reading. 

Second, any grouping must be flexible. 
The main purpose of grouping is to nar- 
row the reading range of the pupils a 
teacher has to handle. Unless flexibility 
is observed, the range may widen as the 
more able pupils in the group improve 
rapidly in their reading skills. Grouping 
without flexibility defeats its purpose. 

Today’s young adolescent lives in a 
world where a four-day week seems not 
too distant. In a society organized with 
this much leisure time, the ability to 
carry on recreational reading with satis- 
faction appears more important than 
ever. The school, then, must provide the 
young adolescent with opportunities to 
practice reading as a leisure-time activ- 
ity. The school library must supply its 
users with materials of high interest level 
for recreational reading. The English 
teacher must open the door to literature 
for his students. Likewise, content-area 
teachers should be able to promote 
among students the idea of reading for 
pleasure some of the books written to 
popularize their subjects with the public. 


For example, an alert junior high 


school mathematics teacher is aware ot 
the books that help to make his subject 
something more than filler material for 
textbooks. Do you know the story of 
weights and measures as told by Jeanne 
Bendick in How Much and How Many?" 
Have you explored the history of elemen- 
tary mathematics with Lancelot Hogben 
in The Wonderful World of Mathe- 
matics?? Are you aware of the vivid 
poems which find their themes in the 
sciences in a volume called Imagination’s 
Other Place?*® So it is in every content 
area—a wealth of pleasure to be had for 
the reading. Junior high school students 
have a tremendous capacity for absorb- 
ing ideas. The content-area teachers in 
particular must help expand the horizons 
of leisure reading. 

Too often the teacher in a departmen- 
talized program is unconcerned about 
the evaluation of the school’s reading 
program beyond what he learns through 
a cursory examination of the results of 
a standardized test. If the test is con- 
sidered valid and reliable enough to be 
given, it is worthy of careful study by 
each classroom teacher. Every teacher 
and librarian should know the reading 
status of those pupils with whom he 
works. 

Frequently in order to understand the 
information test scores really give, an 
examination of subscores is necessary. 
For example, during the past two years 
the survey staff of the Department of 
Education at the University of Chicago 
has been studying a suburban school 
system’s general program. When a read- 
ing test was administered to every pupil 
in grades two through eight, it was found 
that the median grade equivalent scores 
of the eighth grade were considerably 
higher in proportion than those scores of 
any other grade level. However, these 
pupils were not so accelerated in any 
other area tested. An examination of the 
subscores by Dr. Robinson showed that 
the total reading score had been influ- 
enced by a generally high score on the 





1 Jeanne Bendick. How Much and How Many. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1947. 


2 Lancelot Hoghben. The Wonderful World of Mathe- 
matics. New York: Garden City Books, 1955. 


3 Helen Plotz. | ination’s Other Place. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955. 
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vocabulary section. This had “hidden” a 
somewhat low score on the comprehen- 
sion section of the test. This information 
was useful at once in pointing out areas 
of over- and under-emphasis in the read- 
ing program. It also suggested to the 
teachers that they could not assume that 
the pupils with whom they were work- 
ing had superior comprehension skills. 

Pupil progress in reading needs to be 
evaluated in a variety of ways besides 
through standardized tests. The teacher 
may use informal tests of his own, ob- 
servations, parent conferences, and anec- 
dotal records. He needs to have some 
kind of free reading records kept by 
pupils themselves. From these the teacher 
can learn much about pupils’ interests, 
types of reading, and amounts of free 
reading. At the same time, every teacher 
needs to be aware of pupils’ attitudes 
toward reading and books. Evaluating 
reading instruction does not begin and 
end with the administration of a stand- 
ardized test. 


B. Epwin H. Co.satu 


New York City is giving strong sup- 
port to the continuous program of read- 
ing declared necessary by Dr. Sheldon. 
It makes administrative provisions for 
reading at the junior high school level 
and supports the program through its 
publications. Its curriculum program is 
both developmental and functionally re- 
lated to the other language arts. 

In the junior high schools, the official 
program provides for one period a week 
specifically assigned to reading—for all 
pupils. This is in addition to the regular 
periods for instruction in the English 
language arts. In addition, each subject 
teacher is asked to spend at least one 
half-period a week in the improvement 
of reading in that particular subject area. 

A curriculum project in developmental 
reading at the junior high school level 
is nearing completion. This will be a cur- 
riculum for normal and superior pupils. 
While continuous instruction in elemen- 
tary skills of reading is not neglected, 
the emphasis will be on reading as a 
thinking process. The assumption under- 
lying the curriculum is that this process 
can be guided and improved through 
systematic teaching. The items to be 


taught are those skills, habits, and atti- 
tudes which enable the reader to attain 
worth-while purposes independently 
through reading. The goal of the teach- 
ing of reading thus becomes the develop- 
ment of a power, rather than the acquisi- 
tion of the content of any particular 
selection or book. This applies to two 
broad types of reading: (1) reading for 
information, study, and research, and 
(2) reading for appreciation. 

Reading for information, study, and 
research is concerned with the reading 
of factual material. The scope of the 
curriculum in this section will include 
systematic sequences suggested for: 

mechanics of reading 

abilities involved in getting the literal 

meaning 

ability to get the main thought 

ability to adjust the rate of reading 

locational skills 

outlining and organizing 

ability to evaluate and read critically. 

In this curriculum the scope of each 
of these categories is worked out in some 
detail. For example, the development of 
the ability to get the main thought of a 
paragraph involves a number of sub- 
abilities; e.g., 

where the main idea is stated directly in 

the first sentence 

where the main ideas and supporting de- 

tails are indicated or referred to by 
guide words 

where the main idea must be inferred 

where the paragraph is poorly organized. 

Methods and devices for teaching each 
of these skills are indicated in the cur- 
riculum. 

Reading for appreciation is concerned 
with those skills and attitudes which 
heighten the level of experience in read- 
ing and appreciating literary type mate- 
rials. This presupposes, of course, some 
mastery of the skills of informational 
reading, but requires the ability to make 
various additional types of inferences, to 
visualize and to enter emotionally into 
the literary experience. The scope of this 
area is tremendous, including such abili- 
ties as: 

to discern with increasing skill the de- 

velopment of character, their changes, 
motives, and reactions 

to discern with increasing skill the devel- 

opment of plot 
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to anticipate events and make inferences 
from clues 
to read creatively for the purpose of par- 
ticipating actively through visualizing 
and reviving related memories. 
Children grow best in language power 
when all phases of the language arts are 
interrelated. Thus, instruction in reading 
is most effective in situations and experi- 
ences which call for the use of language 
as it occurs normally in daily living. 
Projects in communication, therefore, 
such as conducting a story hour for a 
lower-grade class, writing stories for 
other classes to read, choosing and pre- 
paring an assembly program, lead to 
improved techniques in listeaing, speak- 
ing, reading and writing which reinforce 
each other. In addition, such projects 
can be highly motivated, and pupils can 
be led to see the need for improvement 
in reading skill. 


4. In the Senior High School 
IsABEL KINCHELOE 


This is the age of reading-improve- 
ment programs in the high school—com- 
prehensive in plan and broad in scope. 
Not so long ago we were preoccupied 
chiefly with providing remedial services 
for the severely handicapped reader, 
whom we identified and described nar- 
rowly in terms of grade-level perform- 
ance. We prescribed for him accordingly. 
Today we acknowledge boldly our re- 
sponsibility for advancing the reading 
power of all students, including the 
gifted. We plan in terms of grade ex- 
pectancy. Our present position is admir- 
able, ambitious—and tenable if we make 
due provision for grouping and sched- 
uling efficiently, for stimulating learning, 
and for co-ordinating reading instruction 
and all-school learning experience. What, 
then, should be the guide lines for help- 
ing students become better readers? 

Survey of published reports of current 
reading programs reveals wide variation 
in grouping practices. One school dedi- 
cated to a reading-improvement program 
arbitrarily sections students according to 
their measured needs in reading. Another 
school, equally concerned, makes plain 
to students their reading status according 
to test results and then has students 


apply for reading-improvement services 
on a purely voluntary basis. 

Equally varied are the patterns for 
scheduling reading-improvement services. 
Some schools supply the services on a 
non-credit basis during study periods 
and before and after school. Others grant 
full academic credit in English for a one- 
year remedial course required of ninth- 
graders who are substandard in reading 
performance. Still others section reme- 
dial classes flexibly for one to three years, 
as deemed necessary in each instance. 

Certain general principles are opera- 
tive. 

Systematic appraisal of reading status 
is made upon admission to the high 
school. Data from students’ cumulative 
record folders, including mental-test 
scores, reading-test scores, and long- 
term reading records, supply the informa- 
tion for identifying needs and interests. 
At least four classes of students require 
specially designed programs: (1) The 
mentally retarded or slow learners who 
need experience adjusted to their rates 
of learning but who may be reading as 
well as their capacities permit; (2) 
handicapped readers, who suffer limita- 
tions of vision, hearing, background, or 
personality, and read below expectancy; 
(3) those of average and above-average 
ability who read far below their poten- 
tial; and (4) average readers who are 
progressing normally. These students can 
profit by systematic training as they face 
new demands requiring higher compe- 
tency. 

The designing of the all-school read- 
ing program is a co-operative venture. 
It enlists the efforts of the principal, the 
guidance counselor, the reading co- 
ordinator, and representatives of the fac- 
ulty. Nor is the co-operation confined to 
the school staff. Bulletins to parents ex- 
plain the remedial and developmental 
provisions of the program and invite 
home support of the proposed services. 

The reading-improvement program 
provides for all students. Students read- 
ing two grades or more below grade 
level are assigned to the appropriate 
remedial groups. So important is reading 
as a tool of learning in all content fields 
that immediate and systematic measures 
are taken today to reduce the handicaps 
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of deficient readers, whatever their spe- 
cific difficulties. On the other hand, aver- 
age or above-average students are given 
the opportunity of electing developmen- 
tal work in reading. The adequate read- 
ing program features identification and 
guidance of able and gifted readers. 

In a learner-centered reading program 
the materials of instruction must be ex- 
tensive and varied. Ideally, the high 
school today has a reading center—pleas- 
ant quarters preferably near the library 
—for housing reading tests, folders con- 
taining cumulative data about students, 
samples of specialized reading-instruc- 
tion materials, and pacing machines for 
speeded-comprehension exercises. In ad- 
dition, the room has accommodations for 
individual and small-group instruction, 
for storage and display of books, periodi- 
cals, and progress charts useful in im- 
proving reading. 

The central library of the school and 
the classroom collections supply ade- 
quate and appropriate books, magazines, 
pamphlets, and audio-visual materials. 
Such materials meet high standards of 
quality in respect to accuracy, general 
worth, style, and format. The resources 
are well balanced. They comprehen- 
sively provide for all areas of school 
study and as well for nonacademic in- 
terests of youth. They include classics 
and new releases suitable for adolescent 
reading. They include works of difficulty 
and challenge for the able and works of 
easy readability for the less competent. 
All learning materials are readily acces- 
sible—for circulation or for full-time or 
short-term classroom projects. 

What reading aids should be included 
in the equipment for a reading-improve- 
ment program? Types may be suggested 
here. Choice within each type is prop- 
erly made co-operatively by the school 
staff after careful examination of speci- 
men sets, samples, and models—accord- 
ing to the purposes of the particular 
school. Certainly for grouping students 
initially, survey reading tests should be 
included, such as the Cooperative' or 
Gates*. Essential also are tests of mental 
abilities, such as the SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities* or the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability.‘ 

For individual guidance, diagnostic 


tests are necessary, so that the teacher 
can ascertain performance in work-study 
situations as it is measured by the Jowa 
Silent Reading Test® or by the Kelley- 
Greene Reading Comprehension Test,® 
and performance in respect to word- 
recognition skills as indicated by the 
Durost-Center Word Mastery Test.’ Also 
useful for guidance are visual testing 
devices such as the Eames Eye Test® and 
audiometers. 

For improving the mechanics of read- 
ing performance, reading films,® tachis- 
toscopic presentations of paragraphs, are 
useful. 

So also are reading pacers or accelera- 
tors, which help a student increase his 
rate and comprehension by controlled 
movement of a shutter down a page of 
print, forcing the reader to progress 
steadily at the rate set for him. Com- 
prehension questions to be answered 
upon completion of the selection prompt 
him to read for meaning as he goes. 

Several types of workbooks and man- 
uals designed to train students in read- 
ing and study skills are rightfully in- 
cluded in the equipment for reading 
improvement. One type aims to develop 
general comprehension skills by supply- 
ing informative articles of high interest 
value with graded exercises in getting 





1Charlotte Croon Davis and Frederick B. Davis. 
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sion, Educational Testing Service, 1953. 


2 Arthur 1. Gates. oan Reading Survey for Grades 
3-10. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 


SL. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. 
The Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities for Agee 
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meaning efficiently. Representative of this 
type are Witty’s How to Become a Better 
Reader® and the Reader’s Digest Read- 
ing Skill Builder." Many excellent man- 
uals ranging from fairly simple to de- 
cidedly mature reading problems offer 
practice for speeded comprehension. 
Available aiso at several levels of diffi- 
culty are manuals for improving study- 
reading skills. For immature students is 
one by Guiler and Coleman.” More ad- 
vanced is Robinson’s Effective Study.” 
For developing critical abilities and in- 
terpretive power, immature readers profit 
by experience with Dale’s How to Read 
a Newspaper,“ and rapid readers gain 
from use of Altick’s Preface to Critical 
Reading.“ 

Vocabulary-building books should have 
place in the materials for improving 
reading, and manuals for developing 
independence in word attack are espe- 
cially valuable. A good example of the 
latter is Reading Skills for High School 
Use.** 

Finally, for high school students of 
lower-school reading attainment there 
are available some books of advanced 
social interest, such as Strang and 
Roberts’ Teen-Age Tales," adapted and 
designed for sixth-grade readers. 

Provocative learning experience in all 
content fields contribute to general read- 
ing improvement. Youth does not develop 
reading maturity by materials alone, of 
course. An environment free from ten- 
sion, confusion, or undue pressure offers 
the proper setting for reading growth. 
Such a setting is further marked by 
bulletin boards bearing up-to-the-minute 
notices of significant developments in 
the world of the expressional arts—in 
print, in exhibits, on the screens. 

Every general class assignment em- 
ploying reading skills is thoughtfully 
planned and carefully presented, with 
suggested extension and enrichment of 
the exceptionally able or industrious 
members of the group. Modified materials 
are assembled and assigned for the re- 
tarded or handicapped. The efficient at- 
tack for the particular purpose and rea‘- 
ing matter is clearly outlined. Artful as- 
signment of reading tasks can be the sal- 
vation of the dedicated teacher in our 
crowded schools today. 


Concord prevails in a school effectively 
improving reading ability. Demands 
made in one classroom are consistent with 
working procedures and reading tech- 
niques advocated in every other class. 
Moreover, reading practice is integrated 
with the whole range of learning activi- 
ties, but especially with those of listen- 
ing, speaking and writing. The reading- 
improvement program emphasizes con- 
tinuity of reading experience, continuing 
drive toward the major goals of reading 
competency, continuous evaluation of 
progress toward those goals. 

In all school subjects the reading 
progress of every student should be 
judged in terms of his own past per- 
formance and characteristics. Of course 
his competence in the range of basic 
reading skills should periodically be 
weighed and considered. But these ques- 
tions should be asked as well: Does he 
show more compelling motives for read- 
ing—more curiosity about the topic under 
study? Has he developed a habit of de- 
manding more complete meaning from 
what he reads? Does he display wider 
interests and sympathies? Is he disposed 
to try more challenging and difficult 
reading matter? His improvement de- 
pends quite as much upon why the stu- 
dent reads and what he reads as upon 
how he reads. 


Co-ordinating Basic and 
Specialized Training 


The development of basic reading 
competency is the particular responsibil- 
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ity of the English department. Although 
no subject area is designated as reading 
in the typical high school curriculum, 
major responsibility for reading instruc- 
tion falls usually to the lot of the teacher 
of English, and happily so. The teacher 
of English is familiar with the riches of 
libraries and thus qualified to guide the 
wide reading of students ranging in 
needs and interests. That this part of 
reading instruction is important can 
hardly be questioned. Wide reading at 
a level of ease in reading supplies new 
background of exverience which in turn 
facilitates reading at higuer levels of 
difficulty or complexity. Wide reading 
supplies knowledge against which to 
test, in the process of critical reading. 

The teacher of English is wise in the 
way of words, structure, and implication 
in the realm of communication. It is 
altogether fitting, then, that the teacher 
of English be charged with developing 
the reading competencies. Those read- 
ing competencies include (1) efficient 
management of the mechanics of read- 
ing; (2) word-recognition skills—of uti- 
lizing context clues, phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis, principles of syllabi- 
cation in unlocking meaning; (3) per- 
sistent vocabulary building—in depth as 
well as breadth, with attention to the 
dictionary skills of locating entries, se- 
lecting appropriate definitions for con- 
text, and adapting form to fit the con- 
text. High school students should be 
systematically alerted to the prevalence 
of multiple meanings in English, to levels 
of abstraction, and to slanted language 
in all its power. 

Whatever the classification of the stu- 
dents, whether in remedial sections or in 
developmental groups, the teacher of 
English can advance their (4) compre- 
hension and (5) rate of reading through 
extensive practice with what is for that 
group challenge in noting key words, in 
observing structure—main ideas, details, 
transitions—and with part of such prac- 
tice under time limits. Improvement of 
comprehension leads logically to develop- 
ment of (6) critical response on the part 
of the reader—of recognizing implica- 
tions, of differentiating statement of fact 
and judgment, of seeking a writer's in- 
tent, and of appraising his competency. 


Finally, the teacher of English can 
provide basic training in the (7) work- 
study skills of pre-reading, of skimming 
for a fact or for an answer to a question, 
of outlining and summarizing, of using 
books efficiently, of using other library 
aids for locating information. 

Development of specialized skills is 
the responsibility of all teachers. With 
the work well begun in the English class, 
reading improvement can be advanced 
by each subject-matter teacher with a 
will for it. He can maintain and even re- 
fine the skills basically developed in the 
language class. He can put his knowledge 
to the service oi his students who must 
cope with specialized materials. His is 
the responsibility for the location and use 
of interesting and readable supplemen- 
tary material. His is the responsibility for 
introducing and establishing the tech- 
nical vocabulary of his subject. He can 
give systematic training in efficient use 
of the textbooks of his course and of 
special reference material. He can train 
his charges to derive maximum benefit 
from study-reading of an assigned chap- 
ter—by having them skim, noting head- 
ings and study questions, by the teacher’s 
recording of crucial concepts on the 
blackboard and having students inter- 
pret, by checking the students’ compre- 
hension of difficult words from that 
chapter. 


In Conclusion 


Even when the elementary school does 
establish reasonably effective basic read- 
ing habits and skills, the secondary school 
must offer systematic instruction—both 
correctional and extensional guidance. 
As a bare minimum the remedial pro- 
gram aims at independence in word at- 
tack, at mastery of the mechanics of 
reading, at reasonably satisfactory habits 
in reading. As more exacting demands 
are made upon maturing readers the 
developmental program aims at higher 
power of comprehension, of interpreta- 
tion, of recall, of literary-perception. 

Understanding what is read depends 
upon these factors: background experi- 
ence, control of the symbols of written 
communication, habits of thinking, and 
native intelligence. In the classroom little 
can be done about the last-mentioned, 
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but the other three are subject to change. 
A reading-improvement program bravely 
conceived and boldly executed effects 
such change. 


Discussion 


A. Davw L. SHEPHERD 


An effective way for a reading pro- 
gram in the secondary school to be made 
available to all students is for each 
content-area teacher to assume the re- 
sponsibility for fusing the teaching of 
reading with content of each subject. 
The students not only need to refine 
their skills in reading, but they also 
need to know when and how to apply 
them. Indeed, irrespective of other 
media of communication, our schools to- 
day are still reading schools. Each 
teacher who uses printed materials as 
sources of information becomes involved 
with reading. 

For secondary-school teachers who 
are to fuse reading with the content 
area the following three steps may be 
helpful: (1) Identification of the read- 
ing skills pertinent to the content area; 
(2) diagnosis of the students’ proficiency 
in applying the skills to the content area; 
(3) procedures for fusing instruction in 
reading with the teaching of content. 

Though there is an overlapping of 
skills in the content areas, each has its 
own specialized vocabulary and special 
skills determined by the purposes and 
techniques required for each area. In 
determining these skills a teacher may 
consider how he himself reads the 
printed material—the purposes he uses, 
and the techniques he applies. A listing 
of the skills pertinent to each content 
area may be obtained from such sources 
as Elizabeth A. Simpson’s Helping High 
School Students Read Better.* 

Teachers of each content area may 
obtain an indication of their students’ 
proficiency in the reading skills through 
the use of group reading inventories— 
teacher-made tests. The inventory points 
up the students’ strengths and weaknesses 
in reading their textbooks. The inventory 
differs slightly as it is applied to each 
content area. Basically, however, it fol- 
lows these steps, (1) pre-reading or in- 
troduction of the reading selection; (2) 


silent reading of the selection; and (3) 
questions based on the selection and de- 
signed to measure specific skills. The in- 
ventory is administered at the beginning 
of each school year and at such other 
times as the teacher may wish to evaluate 
and diagnose further. 

Two basic considerations for pro- 
cedures in the content areas are devel- 
oping student readiness and developing 
research reading. 

Whether it is readying a pupil to be- 
gin a study of a unit or to read a selec- 
tion, it is important (1) to investigate 
and broaden the pupils’ background of 
experience in the subject; (2) to in- 
troduce the fundamental underlying con- 
cepts (likely to include basic vocabu- 
lary); (3) to guide the pupils toward 
establishing purposes (guide questions) 
for reading. 

These three considerations may be ac- 
complished in the following manner: 
Look through the new material of the 
textbook noting the introduction, the 
topical headings, the pictures, maps, 
charts, graphs, and the questions and 
suggested activities. From the discus- 
sion that ensues, note and increase the 
pupils’ background of information (be 
alert for mistaken concepts—these may 
become some of the specific objectives) 
and introduce underlying concepts that 
are basic to understanding the material. 
The basic vocabulary of the concepts 
should be written on the blackboard 
and meanings established either con- 
textually or by dictionary. Word recog- 
nition techniques such as configuration, 
syllabication, and analysis may be used 
to help the pupil attain written as well 
as oral mastery of the word. During the 
discussion that explores the pupils’ back- 
ground of information as well as ex- 
plains the underlying concepts, the pupil 
needs to be guided toward formulating 
purposes for reading. 

Today many educators would have 
students read from many sources on a 
specific topic. Classroom procedures in- 
volving the steps of problem-solving ne- 
cessitate the gathering of pertinent data 
that has bearing on a topic. Gathering 
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data—conducting research—requires the 
use of many sources such as various ref- 
erence books, magazines, and news- 
papers. Students need instruction in the 
many research reading skills in each con- 
tent area where procedures of problem 
solving are used. Students need to know 
how to use books, and how to locate 
materials in a library. They need to be 
able to apply their method of reading 
to the purpose and to the type of ma- 
terial. They need to be proficient in 
reading for the literal meaning and to 
be selective of data. They need to or- 
ganize and synthesize their material 
into a unified report. And finally they 
need to interpret and evaluate this data 
in light of the problem being studied. 

Each of these steps in research read- 
ing is composed of a myriad of specific 
reading skills. And, if students are to 
engage in research reading, they must 
be helped by their content teacher 
whenever they need help as they con- 
duct their research. 


B. Pryius BLAND 

Miss Kincheloe states: “This is the 
age of reading-improvement programs 
in the high school—comprehensive in 
plan and broad in scope.” Since this is 
a comparatively new concept, most of 
these programs are relatively new or 
have yet to be initiated. To progress 
with this new age, many schools have 
appointed reading specialists to estab- 
lish and co-ordinate their reading pro- 
grams, but more often a regular class- 
room teacher is elected to meet this 
challenge. In the initial stages this 
assignment may seem overwhelming 
because there is so much to be accom- 
plished and there are so many ap- 
proaches to improving reading instruc- 
tion in the secondary curriculum. 

To simplify this problem of adapting 
reading programs to today’s needs, Miss 
Kincheloe has ably discussed three 
“guide lines” for helping high school 
students become better readers. Every 
point she has stressed contributes ef- 
fectively to a developmental program, 
but it can also be recognized that the 
modern high school often offers obstacles 
to the teacher who tries to practice the 
developmental theory forwarded by our 


educational leaders. These teaching con- 
ditions include: 

1. Large classes and heavy teaching 
schedules, 

2. Inflexible courses-of-study which do 
not provide for individual differences. 

3. Inappropriate textbooks and lack 
of supplementary materials. 

4. Inadequate time for individual 
conlerences. 

5. Lack of background information 
and test data on the students. 

Thus, one of the first and most im- 
portant responsibilities of the reading 
teacher is to surmount these hurdles by 
working with administrators and teach- 
ers. The all-school reading committee is 
a very effective means to improve the 
teaching conditions, enrich the curricu- 
lum, and provide in-service training. It 
can also cross-cut and co-ordinate the 
resources and activities of the entire 
school by promoting study, experimen- 
tation, and revision of the reading pro- 
gram for the four types of students men- 
tioned by Miss Kincheloe. 

If a reading laboratory is established 
to augment the classroom activities, ma- 
chines should be used discriminately 
and speed reading should assume its 
proper perspective. There is a _ great 
temptation at the secondary level to re- 
spond to the adolescent’s interest in 
gadgets and to succumb to the current 
fad .of accelerated reading. Miss Kinche- 
loe, however, has stressed the need to 
emphasize study skills, critical reading, 
and vocabulary growth for meaningful, 
mature reading habits. 

America’s colossal experiment with 
mass education in an expanding economy 
has created new problems for effective 
reading instruction at the secondary 
level, but this can be greatly overcome 
by studying the methods used in the 
elementary school and making the nec- 
essary adaptations to the high school. 
Miss Kincheloe has very effectively em- 
phasized the developmental aspects of 
these problems and posed some very 
helpful suggestions. 

However, no universal formula can 
be devised to cure the reading ills of 
today’s modern high school. Each 
teacher and each school must clearly 
understand the nature of an effective 
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program and then adapt this to their 
own unique situation with a spirit of 
conviction and courage. 


5. In College 

Mark ASHIN 

Most analyses of reading difficulties 
at the college level put the blame for 
student failures upon inadequate instruc- 
tion in the high schools. This is invari- 
ably true if the complaints are written 
by those who teach in the colleges. I 
am sure that, human nature being what 
it is, the high school teachers put the 
blame upon inadequate instruction in 
the elementary schools, and the elemen- 
tary school teachers in their turn put the 
blame where they think it really be- 
longs—on the parents and the home en- 
vironment created by them. All the way 
down this chain of judgments, there is 
the assumption that too little education 
is to blame—too little reading of good 
books, not enough supervision of read- 
ing habits, too few classes in remedial 
reading, not enough concern by teachers 
in the content fields and by school ad- 
ministrators about the general reading 
program. 

I would be the last to deny that these 
are significant factors in creating reading 
problems at the college level. However, 
along with many of my colleagues I be- 
lieve that a large share of the reading 
difficulties we encounter among our en- 
tering students can be attributed to too 
much “education”—too much, but not of 
the right kind. 

Students come to college certified as 
able readers. When tested for speed, 
they demonstrate that they can read at 
an adult rate. They know how to skim 
and how to scan. Their eyes jump across 
the line of type in the patterns approved 
by all the educational oculists. The only 
unfortunate thing about all this me- 
chanical and superficial accomplishment 
is that many of our students don’t un- 
derstand what they are reading. All the 
way through school, they could read 
aloud at a speed acceptable for their 
grade and with proper pronunciation 
and intonation. Because they behaved 
like good readers, they were considered 
to be good readers. Seemingly, they 


were never asked to explain what they 
were reading in their own words, as 
distinguished from those of the text. 
And seemingly they were seldom asked 
to draw inferences from and make judg- 
ments upon the propositions they pro- 
nounced so glibly. In other words, their 
teachers were too easily satisfied with 
too easy performance. What these stu- 
dents were doing may be described as 
reading, but it cannot be described as 
critical reading. 

All of us know that it is easier to 
define the term “critical reading” than it 
is to teach a class of students how to 
read critically. However, there is a ra- 
tionale behind the making of general 
formulations such as that published in 
the Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, entitled Reading in the High School 
and College. The rationale is that it 
gives those responsible for education a 
goal and the outline of a program. To 
grasp the literal meaning of what is 
read; to come to terms with the author's 
underlying meaning, attitudes, and pur- 
pose by making proper inferences from 
his words; to react with critical judg- 
ment to his ideas; and to integrate these 
ideas with one’s previous experience 
-these components of the total reading 
response illuminate and limit the prob- 
lem of critical reading. 

However, even the most precise 
formulations of objectives is empty 
without specific illustration and appli- 
cation, and perhaps these general prin- 
ciples will become more meaningful if 
you visualize them in a concrete situa- 
tion. While I was preparing this paper, 
I had a classroom experience which 
pointed up very sharply the dimensions 
of the problem of critical reading at the 
college level. I would like to share it 
with you. 

One of the selections we ask students 
in the College to read in the first year 
course in English Composition is Chap- 
ter 5 of Cardinal Newman’s The Idea 
of a University. 

Cardinal Newman begins his argu- 
ment with the principle that “all 
branches of knowledge are connected 
together, because the subject matter 
of knowledge is intimately united in 
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itself, as being the acts and the work 
of the Creator.” He then proceeds to 
amplify this definition of the unity of 
knowledge by presenting the logical con- 
sequences of such a major premise. All 
the particular sciences or branches of 
knowledge “have multiplied bearings one 
on another. . . . They complete, correct, 
balance each other. . . . To give undue 
prominence to one is to be unjust to 
another; to neglect or supersede these 
is to divert those from their proper ob- 
ject.” To clarify his definition even 
further, Newman makes use of an illus- 
tration. He says: “In the combination of 
colours, very different effects are pro- 
duced by a difference in their selection 
and juxta-position; red, green, and 
white, change their shades, according to 
the contrast to which they are sub- 
mitted. And, in like manner, the drift 
and meaning of a branch of knowledge 
varies with the company in which it is 
introduced to the student. If his read- 
ing is confined simply to one subject, 
however such division ot labour may fa- 
vour the advancement of a particular 
pursuit, a point into which I do not 
here enter, certainly it has a tendency 
to contract his mind. If it is incorporated 
with others, it depends on those others 
as to the kind of influence which it ex- 
erts upon him.” 

Whenever the reading assignment in 
English is challenging or difficult, I 
like to begin the hour by asking my 
class to write out the answer to a ques- 
tion of meaning. This procedure, I have 
discovered, induces my students to read 
the material more carefully before com- 
ing to class. It gives them some needed 
practice in formulating their analyses of 
what they read. And it usually starts 
the class discussion off in a lively fash- 
ion since students are eager to defend 
the interpretations they have just fin- 
ished writing and to challenge what 
they are sure are the misconceptions of 
others. Sometimes I read aloud a few 
of these. short statements and ask 
whether or not the text supports such 
an interpretation. Incidentally, I believe 
that writing provides a far more precise 
appraisal of reading ability than either 
objective tests or oral recitations. 

My assignment for the Newman pas- 


sage just summarized was this: Explain 
the meaning and the argumentative 
function of the illustration of the colors. 
I considered this an easy question since 
Newman is so clear a writer that the 
text practically provides the entire an 
swer. However, I have learned through 
many disappointing experiences to be 
wary of easy questions. The possibilities 
of misinterpretation in reading seem al- 
most beyond human ingenuity. 

The first statement I read was written 
by a boy who had been admitted to the 
College only after considerable hesita- 
tion. On our entrance and placement 
tests he had been declared deficient in 
both reading and writing, but in effect 
he had been given a year to see if he 
could make the grade. Of course, he 
had been assigned to remedial courses 
in both of these areas, but he was still 
having a difficult time of it, as his answer 
demonstrated. He wrote: “Newman says 
that red, green, and white stay different 
colors even when they are combined. 
From this fact he draws the conclusion 
that all the subjects in a University 
are different even if they are taught in 
the same school.” This student’s failure 
to grasp the literal meaning of the pas- 
sage was so abysmal that practically 
nothing in the way of interpretation, in- 
ference-drawing, or critical reaction 
could be expected of him. Until his 
carelessness in attaching meaning to 
words can be corrected by means of his 
course in basic reading skills, he cannot 
hope to pass, even at the lowest level, 
any of the courses in the College which 
place any premium at all on reading. 
As a matter of fact, he happens to be a 
pretty good mathematician. 

The second paper exhibited a defi- 
nitely higher level of reading ability. 
It read: “In his illustration, Newman 
says that colors change their shades de- 
pending upon their environment. This 
means that in order to get the true effect 
of any one field, a student should study 
all the fields of knowledge. But this is 
impossible nowadays because of the 
tremendous development of knowledge. 
Therefore the illustration seems to serve 








1 John Henry Cardinal Newman. The Idea of a Uni- 
versity, pp. 99-101. London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., te93. 
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no argumentative function in the essay.” 
The student who wrote that was so 
anxious to criticize Newman’s general 
position that, although he was able to 
comprehend the literal meaning of the 
illustration, he jumped completely over 
the next step, that of making the proper 
inference from the analogy to its im- 
port for the development of Newman’s 
thought. The hasty conclusion, the at- 
tempt to score a point rather than to 
understand—these are among the most 
arresting as well as the most exasperating 
of reading problems with which the col- 
lege teacher is confronted. Some of our 
brightest students are guilty of trying to 
show off their own mental agility in- 
stead of devoting themselves to the more 
humble but more challenging task of 
interpreting the author’s meaning, fairly 
and completely. 

Why this second statement contained 
a logical nonsequitur will be apparent 
when I present the third answer. It was 
written by a girl whose placement scores 
were exceptionally good in such content 
fields as humanities and social sciences 
but whose weakest subject was English 
composition. She had, however, demon- 
strated a quick mind and an ability to 
formulate her ideas, and she was rapidly 
correcting the mechanical errors in gram- 
mar, spelling, and punctuation which 
had required that she take a year’s work 
in composition. Her answer was: “New- 
man’s illustration refers to the commonly- 
observed fact that the shades of colors 
are not fixed and absolute, but change 
according to the colors on either side of 
them. He uses this analogy to clarify his 
point that different studies also change 
in their effect depending on the other 
subjects the student is taking. Later, 
Newman points out that while the stu- 
dent cannot study everything, he gains 
breadth of understanding by studying in 
a University where many studies are 
represented by many departments and 
teachers.” When I had read this last 
statement, the entire class agreed that it 
represented the best interpretation of 
the argumentative function of Newman’s 
illustration. Notice that this answer per- 
formed only two of the essential func- 
tions of critical reading: it presented a 
clear and accurate statement of the 


literal meaning of a connected sequence 
of ideas, and it clarified the author's 
intention in using an illustrative analogy. 
An accurate appraisal of meaning is the 
first prerequisite of an intelligent critical 
reaction to an author's point of view. 
The rest of this particular class hour was 
concerned with the third element in criti- 
cal reading, judging the validity of New- 
man’s argument, but I will spare you 
the blow-by-blow account of the dialec- 
tical controversy and return to my theme. 

It would be beyond the scope of this 
paper to describe the reading program 
at the College of the University of Chi- 
cago, let alone attempt to define the ideal 
reading program for all colleges. What 
I should like to do instead is to set down 
some characteristics of a reading pro- 
gram at the college level and illustrate 
them by reference to the demands which 
are put upon students by the Chicago 
curriculum. 

First of all, I think it is essential to 
recognize that just as reading in general 
is not an end in itself but is encouraged 
for the sake of the student’s mental, 
emotional, and spiritual development, so 
the particular readings in a particular 
course are not identical with the aim of 
the course. It is, naturally, through the 
readings that what may be described as 
the “material” or “utilitarian” aims of 
the courses can be achieved. 

The humanities courses, as one of their 
principal goals, seek to provide students 
with the experience of a large body of 
works in literature, music, and the visual 
arts. The social sciences offer knowledge 
of the historical development of demo- 
cratic institutions, ideas, and values. The 
courses in the natural sciences acquaint 
students with some of the major solu- 
tions to scientific problems in the physi- 
cal and biological worlds. However, 
beyond such aims as these which concern 
knowledge of problems and information 
about particulars, the courses in the Col- 
lege have the further aim of developing 
intellectual habits characteristic of the 
liberally educated man: a skill in inter- 
preting and evaluating works of art, an 
understanding of his own and other cul- 
tures, and the ability to comprehend and 
judge scientific thought and conclusions. 

The courses use particular readings to 
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achieve universal ends. These ends re- 
main constant, but the means are always 
subject to change. Readings that provide 
the relevant information, that challenge 
the students to independent thinking, 
that stand the crucial test of classroom 
discussion may be kept in the courses for 
a few years. Readings that fail to stimu- 
late students or even those that bore the 
teachers are dropped after one year. Some 
of the most provocative and provoking 
hours of a teacher’s life in the College 
are those in which a course staff tries to 
agree upon a reading list for the coming 
academic year. Any given reading list is 
the product of hours of discussion, analy- 
sis, and judgment, first by curriculum 
subcommittees and then by the full staffs, 
in which every possible principle of 
selection is used to winnow the grain 
from the chaff. Sometimes, as is inevi- 
table, the final choice is the result of a 
compromise among opposing viewpoints 
instead of being the selection any one 
of the groups wanted. 

Yet, sometimes compromise has its 
educational advantages. For instance, in 
the course of constructing the present 
English syllabus, there was a difference 
of opinion about the major reading to 
include in order to illustrate the method 
of expository development known as clas- 
sification. The subcommittee in charge 
of this section offered the staff the pas- 
sage from Francis Bacon’s Novum Or- 
ganum in which he classifies the errors 
of the human understanding, the so- 
called Idols of the Tribe, the Cave, the 
Market-place, and the Theater. Many 
members of the staff thought that this 
selection would prove too difficult for 
our students and suggested instead that 
perennial favorite of the essay antholo- 
gist, James Harvey Robinson’s “On Vari- 
ous Ways of Thinking,” which classifies 
all thought as reverie, practical decision, 
rationalization, or creative thought. After 
a lengthy discussion, we decided to in- 
clude both selections, leaving it to the 
individual instructor to decide which 
essay to use. If he thought his class could 
handle it, he would assign the Bacon 
selection. If he anticipated too many 
difficulties in reading and interpretation, 
he would assign the Robinson selection. 
Soon, we began calling this “taking the 


high road or the low road” through 
classification. 

The educational advantage involved 
in having alternative readings which 
have the same teaching ends is that the 
teacher is provided with a flexible ar- 
rangement for challenging and creating 
interest in groups of students with dif- 
ferent reading capacities. 

This observation leads me to the most 
important criterion that can be used by 
any staff of teachers involved in setting 
up a reading program or in revising a 
basic reading list or in creating a new 
set of courses. To select works which 
provide the student with the relevant 
material of the course and which, at the 
same time, challenge his intellectual 
curiosity and spur him to independent 
thinking is the one responsibility every- 
one concerned with reading at the col- 
lege level must assume. This involves 
not only thoughtful selection of the ap- 
propriate books but also a continuous 
process of checking on the results. 
Teachers should be encouraged to bring 
back to staff meetings or to conferences 
with course chairmen the reactions of 
their classes to the individual readings 
on the current list; and they should al- 
ways be aware that their own tastes and 
standards may be too severe for the 
group of seventeen- and eighteen-year- 
olds under their intellectual care. 

Reading programs at the college level 
are as varied as the courses in the col- 
leges for which they are designed. From 
this point of view, everything seems to 
be multiple and complex, and general 
prescriptions seem to be useless. How- 
ever, Carlyle’s words, as quoted in the 
preface to Tenney’s Intelligent Reading, 
provide a more reassuring point of view: 
“If we think of it, all that a University 
or final highest School can do for us is 
still but what the first School began do- 
ing—teach us to read.” All the studies, 
programs, books, articles, and confer- 
ences, whatever their individual themes 
and subsidiary purposes, have this single 
and dominant aim, to place within the 
student’s control the primary instrument 
both of his higher education and of his 


self-education. 


2Edward A. Tenney. Intelligent Reading, Preface, 
p. v.. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 1938. 
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Discussion 
A. Donavp L. CLELAND 


Dr. Ashin comments on the causes of 
ineffectual reading at the college level. 
The first two sentences, I believe, con- 
tain the crux of the problem. The blame, 
or at least part of it, can be placed at 
the feet of some of our elementary and 
secondary teachers. In making this accu- 
sation I am not necessarily indicting our 
teachers as incompetent ones, but wish 
to call attention to weaknesses in our 
reading programs—inadequate emphasis 
upon reading as a thinking process and 
too much emphasis on word recognition. 
Word recognition is important, but it is 
not the ultimate goal in reading. Again, 
some teachers overemphasize a compre- 
hension skill, namely, getting the literal 
or explicit meaning of the author. I am 
not minimizing the importance of this 
skill—it is important as a basic compre- 
hension skill. Without it, students cannot 
become proficient in the more compli- 
cated skills. The fault lies in the fact that 
some teachers do not go beyond this skill. 

I am most enthusiastic about the 
value of documents on controversial is- 
sues as a means of giving students a 
critical insight into issues which have 
influenced or will influence our national 
policies, Specifically, a good start would 
be to examine several documents which 
presented opposing views on the slavery 
questions as it existed before the Civil 
War. Each document could be examined 
in the light of the existing political sit- 
uation, the political aspirations of the 
writer, his educational background, and 
the nature of the culture in which he 
was reared. Finally, these articles or 
documents could be examined in the light 
of the ultimate solution of the slavery 
problem. 

The above could be carried one step 
further—utilizing current documents on 
controversial issues such as the segrega- 
tion problem. Analyzing opposing docu- 
ments on the slavery issue and compar- 
ing these with similar articles on the 
segregation issue would provide students 
with provocative material with which to 
give them critical insight. 

To ensure a just evaluation or a crit- 
ical analysis of an article or a document, 


a congenial atmosphere must exist be- 
tween the reader and the writer. In other 
words, rapport must be established. If 
this rapport is to be established, the 
reader should not be predisposed toward 
either side of an issue. In the final analy- 
sis, this is the mark of a mature reader 
—withholding judgment until all avail- 
able facts are in. 

Early in his paper Mr. Ashin states 
that he believes a large share of reading 
difficulties at the college level can be 
attributed to “too much education but 
not of the right kind.” I believe he was 
referring to the different levels of critical 
reading college students may achieve. 
The three students he describes illustrate 
this very well. There are times when I 
think we are guilty of trying to force 
each student to achieve the same level 
of critical reading. By the same token, 
we may be guilty of imposing our likes 
and dislikes upon those we teach. Read- 
ing, though most important, is not the 
all. It may be that our enthusiasm for 
reading, our very insistence that all read 
what we read provokes a predilection 
against reading. 


6. In Kindergarten to College 


LAVERNE STRONG 


The broad vital role that reading plays 
in the total curriculum of our schools 
indicates that the degree of efficiency 
and effectiveness achieved in the reading 
process by American children and youth 
will have a direct influence upon both 
the amount and the quality of their learn- 
ing. Therefore, essential to good educa- 
tion is the systematic planning of a se- 
quential twelve-year program of reading 
instruction. 

Whether or not a carefully planned 
program is an improvement on paper 
only or comes to life in the classroom 
will depend upon the base of planning 
and teacher implementation. The varied 
skills, abilities, and appreciations that 
make up the reading process must be 
related directly to the abilities, needs, 
and interests of children and youth or 
the program will lack depth of meaning 
and purpose for them. Even when a pro- 
gram is planned in this frame of refer- 
ence, it will come to life only if the 
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teacher has personal knowledge of his 
students, sound understanding of the 
reading process and the professional skill 
to bring the two together in meaningful, 
purposeful situations. 

Those who have the responsibility 
for stimulation, leadership, guidance of 
teachers and in the final analysis class- 
room performance of children and youth 
have not one problem but a series of re- 
lated problems to solve in promoting ef- 
fective reading instruction. Four factors 
influence each other and at the same 
time contribute to the success of the 
total program: (1) The what that con- 
stit ites a good reading program; (2) the 
when of pupil readiness to profit from 
direct instruction, maintenance, and re- 
finement of skills, abilities, and apprecia- 
tions; (3) the how of teacher perform- 
ance in the classroom; and (4) in-service 
education programs designed to increase 
teacher knowledge, skill, and insight. 

Working through the process of staff 
planning of a sound twelve-year program 
will aid not only in indicating procedures 
but at the same time will be helpful in 
identifying needed basic assumptions and 
the areas of instruction in a total reading 
program. Staff planning must be followed 
in turn by consideration of teacher and 
administrative problems encountered in 
implementing the program. 


Twelve-Year Planning of Instruction 


In former years curriculum planning 
was undertaken usually by teachers of 
closely related grade levels cutting across 
the school years in horizontal fashion 
with little or no reference to the educa- 
tional experiences that preceded or would 
follow. The concept that the high school 
senior is the product of all his educa- 
tional experiences beginning with the 
kindergarten or first grade has brought 
about the “twelve-year look” in curricu- 
lum planning. It is a healthy trend when 
elementary, junior and senior high school 
teachers work together to develop both 
sequence and scope in co-ordinated pro- 
grams that avoid overlapping, duplica- 
tion of effort, and possible omission. 

The twelve-year approach is particu- 
larly successful in the field of reading, 
for it emphasizes the total growth process 
and the teacher’s responsibility at each 
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level for his contribution to the total pro- 
gram. One result has been greater aware- 
ness at the secondary level for the need 
to give attention to developing the par- 
ticular competencies and skills needed 
by junior and senior high school students 
as they read in all curricular areas. 

Staff development of a twelve-year 
reading program will require joint con- 
sideration of: (1) basic principles under- 
lying the reading program, (2) definition 
of the reading process, (3) the role of 
reading in the curriculum, (4) establish- 
ment of goals, (5) identification of each 
aspect of the instructional program, and 
(6) means of evaluation. 

Co-operative group thinking will pro- 
duce an over-all reading program. The 
second phase of staff study brings the 
program to the stage of specific class- 
room development. In it teachers at the 
various levels must identify their respon- 
sibilities in each aspect of the total pro- 
gram. In the final step individual teach- 
ers will plan specific reading activities to 
meet instructional responsibilities in ac- 
cord with the maturational needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of the age group with 
which they work. 


Identifying Basic Principles 


Developing the what, when, and how 
of a sound twelve-year reading program 
implies that out of many possible courses 
of action, a staff will select specific ones 
in accord with group-accepted, basic 
principles. The degree of acceptance or 
rejection of the following basic princi- 
ples will influence the formulation of 
philosophy, goals, objectives, and ex- 
pected outcomes with consequent teacher 
selection of learning activities and ma- 
terials. 

Evident at each level of development are 

learner abilities, needs, interests, strengths, 

and weaknesses. Within a group common 
characteristics will emerge but at the 
same time individual differences will exist. 

The activity of reading is a composite of 

multi-skills, abilities, and appreciations and 

as these are developed from kindergarten 
through the high school, reading is in it- 
self a growth process. 

The growth process in reading can be 

stimulated or it can be deterred by the 

learning conditions which result from 
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physical, social, and emotional adjustment 
or maladjustment. 

Reading is in itself an active process; the 
rate and amount of growth of the learner 
will be directly influenced by his interest 
and the amount of effort engendered by 
his felt need and his innate purpose for 
the reading activity. 

All the basic elements of a reading pro- 
gram needed to produce competency in 
oral and silent reading for any and all 
purposes are present at each level of in- 
struction and flow throughout the twelve- 
year instructional period as a continuum. 
The difference lies not in what element is 
taught at each level but rather the extent 
and the depth of development of each in 
relation to the maturity of the learner. 
Comprehension is the keystone to real and 
lasting growth in reading; the amount and 
depth of undertanding achieved in the 
reading activity will determine largely the 
amount and length of retention and usage. 
A sound reading program meets all the 
needs of all children and youth; the pro- 
gram must fit and at the same time chal- 
lenge the slow learning, the average, the 
bright, the superior, and the gifted. Some- 
one has said, “There is nothing more un- 
equal than offering equal education to 
unequals.” 

A good reading program provides re- 
sources for the early identification of those 
who experience difficulty in reading; it 
provides carefully planned sequences of 
instruction at the individual’s level of 
learning using a wide variety of mate- 
rials to meet both his needs and interests. 


Each teacher's own concept of the 
reading process will influence both his 
planning of development of each aspect 
of the program and his selection of par- 
ticular learning activities. In formulating 
a definition of reading to serve the needs 
of today’s readers, a staff will need to 
give thought to reading as a means 
of communication of thought from the 
author to the reader through the use of 
printed words, and reading as an active 
process in which the reader invests the 
printed words with his own meanings, 
the ainount of meaning so derived being 
influenced by his background of experi- 
ence with both vocabulary and concepts. 


The Role of Reading in the Curriculum 


Greater awareness of individual and 
group responsibility for the success of the 


reading program emerges when a staff 
clearly defines the need for and the con- 
tribution of reading in all curricular 
fields. Reading embraces all types and 
kinds of reading materials; it has no sub- 
ject matter peculiarly its own. Reading is 
used as a tool in the majority of the cur- 
ricular areas at all levels of instruction to 
gain knowledge, increase understanding 
of concepts and to form appreciations 
and attitudes. Reading in the total cur- 
riculum requires planned vocabulary de- 
velopment, and a variety of skills, abili- 
ties, and techniques and these will vary 
from one content area to another. Read- 
ing activity consumes a high percentage 
of learning time in our schools today; 
each teacher who uses printed materials 
for any and all types of learning experi- 
ences must assume the responsibility for 
the development of vocabulary, skills, 
and appreciations peculiar to that area. 


The Goals of Reading Instruction 


Competent reading instruction through- 
out a twelve-year learning period should 
produce readers who, within the limits of 
their natural ability, 

—are able to recognize and understand 

words. 

—have a broad meaning vocabulary and 
are sensitive to multi-meaning words in 
varied contexts. 

—have the ability to discover a word not 
recognized at sight. 

—can comprehend ideas expressed in print, 
see relationships between them and in- 
terpret them in terms of personal ex- 
perience. 

—can critically evaluate ideas received 
through reading. 

—can employ flexibility of rate of com- 
prehension in relation to purpose and 
need. 

—have the ability to use efficiently the 
basic reading-study skills. 

—have the ability to make use of the ap- 
preciational skills needed for satisfying 
and stimulating reading of literature. 

—read aloud pleasingly, fluently, and in- 
terpretatively. 

—have interest and enjoyment in reading 
and turn naturally to it as a source of 
information and for worth-while use of 
leisure time. 

—read with increasing discrimination and 
refinement of taste. 
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The Six Instructional Areas 


Analysis of the basic principles under- 
lying good reading instruction, the defi- 
nition of the reading process, the role of 
reading in the curriculum, and of the 
goals in terms of pupil learning activities 
indicates that each teacher must consider 
his specific responsibility in six instruc- 
tional areas. 

1. A broad word-recognition program 
to develop pupil facility in the use of 
context clues, picture and _ illustration 
clues, configuration clues, phonics, and 
structural analysis. 

2. A vocabulary comprehension pro- 
gram to develop the meanings of new 
or unknown words and the required 
meaning in a specific context of a multi- 
meaning word. 

3. A basic skill program to increase 
the competencies necessary to compre- 
hend and assimilate informational mate- 
rials including location, selection and 
evaluation of specific information, note- 
taking, outlining, and preparing sum- 
maries. 

4. A rate of comprehension program 
to develop skill in skimming, rapid read- 
ing, and study-type reading with the 
ability to apply each in accord with the 
need of the reading situation. 

5. A planned literature program to de- 
velop appreciation and understanding 
of plot and character and their inter- 
relationships, to develop imaginative 
powers, to develop sensitivity to use of 
language, to broaden horizons of time 
and space, to activate new interests, to 
increase interest in independent reading 
and the habitual turning to it as a leisure 
time activity. 

6. A planned remedial program to 
identify early those who have or may 
have difficulty in reading; that will pro- 
vide diagnostic procedures to ascertain 
specific needs and instructional level; 
and will provide a program at pupil 
learning level based upon needs and in- 
terests. 

Selection of reading activities to 
achieve the responsibilities in the six 
instructional areas will depend upon 
teacher ability to recognize and to util- 
ize all the reading opportunities within 
the total curriculum. All the specific 
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teaching opportunities in the basal pro- 
gram, in curricular reading, in literature 
reading, and in news reading must be 
careful'y identified. Enriched learning 
through further reading by individuals 
and groups is made possible by wide 
use of supplementary informational ma- 
terials, biographies, autobiographies, 
travel books, poetry, and fiction. 


Evaluation of Growth 


As a final step a staff will need to work 
out together a plan for evaluation of 
progress and an appraisal of strengths 
and weaknesses of groups and of indi- 
viduals. Evaluation and appraisal are of 
value only when the results are used as 
directional signals for teacher planning 
of future needed instruction. For both 
long- and short-term planning, a teacher 
will have need of recourse to stand- 
ardized testing procedures and the use 
of informal inventories. Staff planning 
of the total evaluation program to be 
utilized will sharpen teacher understand- 
ing of the relationship between goals 
and achievement. 


The Teacher and the Reading Program 


The outcome of any instructional pro- 
gram will be determined by the skill of 
the teacher who is developing it. A staff 
working together may produce an excel- 
lent curriculum guide to better reading 
instruction, but in the final analysis the 
real reading program of a school is to be 
found in the daily experience of children 
and youth working in response to the 
stimulation and guidance of the class- 
room teacher. 

The supply of teachers being gradu- 
ated each year from teachers colleges and 
university schools of education is far be- 
low the number needed to fill our class- 
rooms. This number is supplemented by 
“returnees” to teaching who have varied 
amounts of professional education and 
experience and by liberal arts graduates 
who have been given some program of 
short, intensive training. On a single 
school staff will be found teachers from 
both of these groups, teachers who have 
come to the system from other states or 
towns, and the continuing staff from 
previous years. The diverse newcomers 
must be oriented to the local school 
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reading program and at the same time 
there must be developed unified effort 
with the continuing staff of experienced 
teachers. 

Many children are going through the 
elementary school with the majority of 
their teachers beginners in the profession. 
One town reported that one of its first 
grade teachers applied for and was 
granted maternity leave in November. 
Because the administration was unable 
to find a permanent teacher to fill this 
vacancy, this class of first graders had 
seven different teachers by the close of 
the school year in June. Another town 
reported that a group of fifth grade chil- 
dren had had a beginning teacher each 
year from the time of entering the first 
grade and including the present year. 
Parents are concerned because standard- 
ized test results indicate that these chil- 
dren are one month below national norms 
in reading. 

In Connecticut two studies were made 
recently to determine what seemed to be 
the most pressing problems of teachers 
today. The responses pointed up much 
pressure and a high degree of tension 
arising from overcrowded classrooms, 
too much to do and too little time to do 
it, an overloaded curriculum, too many 
time-absorbing non-professional duties, 
lack of means to meet the needs of excep- 
tional children, unsatisfactory time pro- 
visions for curriculum planning to im- 
prove instruction, and too many unpro- 
ductive meetings. 


Administration and Implementation 
of Reading Program 


Administrators in all school systems are 
faced with the need to find some posi- 
tive solutions to a number of basic prob- 
lems if the reading program is to serve 
the needs of the readers of today and to- 
morrow. In working with a staff to im- 
prove reading instruction, answers must 
be found to these questions: (1) How can 
the time needed for curriculum study of 
teachers be provided? (2) How can 
good in-service education programs be 
planned and implemented? (3) How can 
wholehearted support and co-operation 
of teachers be gained in improving the 
reading program? (4) What resources 
can be found to assist the teacher in 


solving problems of children and youth? 
(5) How can help be given the individ- 
ual teacher within his own classroom on 
his problems? (6) How can the public 
be informed of the scope and the achieve- 
ments of a modern reading program? (7) 
How can the support of the public be 
gained for school programs that improve 
the working conditions of teachers and 
the learning situations of children and 
youth? 

The delineation of these problems in- 
troduces no new areas for study. Admin- 
istrators are aware of these problems, 
and many have been or are at work seri- 
ously upon one or more of them. The 
results of such work are, however, often 
unknown outside the immediate school 
staff. Administrators can profit as do 
teachers and children from sharing ex- 
periences with each other. Duplication 
of much time and effort might be avoided 
if the results of such studies were pre- 
sented at professional conferences and 
were published in bulletins and in pro- 
fessional magazines. 


Discussion 


A. AMELIA TRAENKENSCHUH 


Rock Island, Illinois, is a community 
of 50,000 population with ten elemen- 
tary schools, one combined elementary 
and junior high school, three junior high 
schools, and one senior high school. Ele- 
mentary schools house kindergarten 
through grade six, junior high schools 
grades seven through nine, and the senior 
high school grades ten through twelve. 
The school system is a unit district which 
provides for close co-ordination between 
all levels of instruction and aids in pro- 
viding opportunities for building and 
maintaining a developmental program in 
reading. An assistant superintendent is in 
charge of the curriculum from kinder- 
garten through grade nine. Much of the 
work of curriculum development is done 
through committees of teachers, princi- 
pals, and parents. 

A continuous study of child growth 
and development which began seven 
years ago with teachers, administrators, 
and parents as participants has resulted 
in a good working philosophy of educa- 
tion. One of the most important results 
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of the study is that each child is regarded 
as an individual. Educational materials 
and methods are used which will meet 
his needs, 

In the kindergarten many experiences 
are given to the children which will help 
to prepare them for formal instruction in 
reading in the first grade. Health exami- 
nations are required; stories are read and 
told to them with opportunities provided 
for the children to tell of interesting ex- 
periences of their own. They learn that 
books are important and that stories are 
read from left to right of the printed 
page. During the second semester of the 
kindergarten, a reading-readiness book is 
used for the children who are ready for 
such instruction. For the few who are 
not ready the book is used in grade one. 

A basic reading series is used from 
grades one through grade six. In junior 
high schools co-basal sets are used. Be- 
sides the basal readers, additional read- 
ers are provided for the needs of the slow 
learners and the superior students. Atten- 
tion is given to providing new materials 
which have not been used in the elemen- 
tary school for the slower-learning pupils 
in the junior high schools. 

Teachers’ guidebooks and all other 
helps for a good instructional program 
are provided and used. 

As the pupil moves from grade to 
grade in the elementary schools his read- 
ing record is sent to his teachers. An 
assignment sheet of pupils promoted con- 
tains information on the reading group in 
which each child has been working as 
well as books he has read. This aids the 
child’s new teacher in providing the 
proper reading program for each pupil. 

As the child moves from elementary 
to junior high school, his record of read- 
ing accomplishment and reading test 
scores are sent to the junior high school 
which he will attend. When he enters the 
senior high school, a similar record of 


his reading abilities and needs are sent 
from the junior high school. 

Instruction in phonics is provided 
throughout the school life of the pupil. 
While much of the basic program of 
phonics is taught in the elementary 
school, instruction in phonics is reviewed 
as the need arises in junior and senior 
high schools. Phonics is not taught as 
drill on letter sounds separate from in- 
struction of the whole reading program 
but is integrated into the total develop- 
mental reading program. 

An adequate testing program, diag- 
nostic as well as achievement testing, 
aids in continuous evaluation of the read- 
ing program. In grades one through 
three, tests are used which are a part 
of the basic reading program. In upper 
elementary, junior and senior high schools, 
standardized tests are used. 

Much supplementary reading material 
is provided to care for the needs of slow 
learners and for students of greater abil- 
ity. This material is of help in unit work. 
Room libraries as well as central building 
libraries provide interesting and chal- 
lenging reading for all students. 

Special classes provide opportunities 
in learning to read for the mentally han- 
dicapped who are educable. Four such 
classes are a part of the school system, 
one for primary-age children, one for 
intermediate, one for junior high school 
and one for senior high school pupils. 
The pupils who attend these classes are 
carefully selected by the area psychol- 
ogist. 

In addition to the special classes de- 
scribed, instruction is provided for some 
very slow readers in the junior high 
schools. One teacher is in charge of in- 
struction in this field. He meets his class 
in each junior high school every day. 

Help is given to teachers through in- 
dividual conferences, through profession- 
al meetings, and classroom visits. 





PART Ill 
The Current Status of Reading Instruction 





1. Progress Achieved Thus Far in 
Developing Better Readers 


Mary C. AusTIN 


OR more than a decade the wave of 

y and professional criticism of the 
public schools has been rising steadily. 
Attacks have been concentrated particu- 
larly upon the adequacy of the teaching 
of the three R’s, with specific attention 
directed toward instruction in reading. 

Two statements illustrate typical criti- 
cisms of present-day reading programs. 
One viewpoint is voiced by Bernard I. 
Bell in the book, Crisis in Education: 

“Children certainly need to be taught 
how to read, write, listen to, and speak 
the English language, if not with ele- 
gance and charm, at least with clarity. 
Most Americans cannot read anything 
more difficult than a picture paper or a 
pulp magazine.” 

A second opinion states emphatically 
that children today are not learning to 
read. Following a discussion of how the 
American attitude toward phonics had 
changed between 1783 and 1954, Ru- 
dolf Flesch says: “Which wouldn’t really 
matter if our children were taught to 
read. But they are not.”? 

While these are but two samples, dra- 
matic books and articles that create 
public concern and loss of faith in con- 
temporary education continue to appear. 
In reply I shall try to present a series of 
useful answers to three questions: 

1. How well do children and adults 
read today? 

2. How widely do they read? 

3. What progress has been made in 
the teaching of reading? 


How Well Do Children and Adults 
Read Today? 


Many critics have asserted that the 
children of today do not read so well as 
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those in former years. As parents and 
educators we are vitally concerned by 
this wholesale condemnation. 

In an attempt to provide objective 
data more than one hundred then-and- 
now studies have been conducted com- 
paring the reading abilities of pupils in 
the same schools at different times. The 
results in many cases have been incon- 
clusive, indicating a need for more care- 
fully planned and scientifically controlled 
research at local school levels if a nation- 
wide past-present evaluation is to be 
made. 

A cross-sectional view of the results of 
then-and-now studies may be gained by 
reviewing three different ones: 

1. In 1949, Ernest Tiegs reported a 
comparison of achievement in basic skills, 
including reading, before and after 1945. 
He compared the reading scores of ap- 
proximately 230,000 elementary school 
pupils in 60 communities distributed 
throughout seven states and concluded: 

“The achievement of public school pu- 
pils is not falling; in fact, the data show 
a slight, although probably not statisti- 
cally significant, gain in achievement.”* 

2. From a careful study of available 
data reported by a number of investiga- 
tors, Gray and Iverson concluded in 1952 
that “the median achievement in silent 
reading, as measured by the tests used, 
has not changed significantly during the 
last two or three decades.”* However, 
~ 1 Bernard Iddings Bell, Crisis in Education: A Chol- 
lenge to American Complacency, p. 32. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

2 Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can't Read and Whot 
You Can Do About It, p. 59. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. 

3 Ernest W. Tiegs, ‘A Comparison of Pupil Achieve- 
ment in the Basic Skills before and ufter 1945." Grow- 
ing Points in Educational Research, pp. 50-57. Official 
Report of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. Washington: American Educational Research 
Association, 1949. 

4 William S$. Gray and William J. Iverson, “What 
Should Be the Profession’s Attitude Toward lay Criti- 
cism of the Schools? With Special Reference to Read- 


ing,” The Elementary School Journal, Li!l (September, 
1952), 24. 
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achievement appeared to be somewhat 
greater than that of several decades ago. 
It was found that on the average pupils 
read more rapidly and with better com- 
prehension than formerly. On the other 
hand, average achievement in oral read- 
ing was not so high as in the past. This 
last finding is not surprising in view of 
the decreased emphasis upon instruction 
in oral reading. 

That the average silent reading level 
has been maintained is cause for genuine 
satisfaction when we realize that since 
1890 high school attendance has in- 
creased more than 70 per cent. Thousands 
of pupils who formerly withdrew from 
elementary school because of learning 
difficulties now continue into high school, 
thus making the teaching of reading a 
far greater task than ever before. To be 
remembered also are the devastating ef- 
fects upon education of the depression 
years and a second world war. 

3. In Evanston, Illinois,5 pupils from 
grades three, five, and eight took the 
same tests that were given 20 years ago 
to pupils of the same school and grade. 
Every effort was made to duplicate the 
conditions of the earlier test. It was found 
that present-day pupils read with more 
comprehension and understand the mean- 
ing of words better than children en- 
rolled two decades ago. For example, in 
reading comprehension and vocabulary 
the eighth graders of 1954 ranked five 
months, or one-half school year, ahead of 
their 1933 counterparts. Furthermore, the 
1954 group was chronologically younger 
due to different promotion policies. In 
other words, they not only equaled pupils 
of 1933 in reading ability, but surpassed 
them. 

Regardless of the feelings of satisfac- 
tion which these findings give us, they 
should not give rise to an attitude of 
complacency. Educators cannot relax for 
one moment their campaigns for better 
schools and for improved reading pro- 
grams. As an example of what can be 
done through continued and concerted 
effort, we can point with justifiable pride 
to the reduction of illiteracy in the United 
States from 20 per cent in 1870 to an 
estimated 2.5 per cent in 1952. 

While the decrease in illiteracy in the 
United States is very encouraging, the 


1950 Census indicated that approximate- 
ly ten million adults in this country were 
at that time “functionally illiterate.” By 
definition, the functionally illiterate per- 
son is one who has completed less than 
five years of schooling. With one out of 
every twelve American adults in this 
category, the deplorable fact is that these 
people are so seed ear in carrying 
out daily activities which involve reading 
that they represent a tremendous loss of 
productive capacity and strength to our 
nation. 

What is the present reading level of 
the average American adult? Although 
actual measures of reading ability are 
needed to answer this question accurate- 
ly, it seems fairly safc to assume that the 
median reading ability of adults today 
is about ninth grade, a figure which cor- 
responds roughly to the median number 
of years of schooling completed accord- 
ing to the 1950 Census report. 

The facts presented thus far permit us 
to make a series of conclusions concern- 
ing the reading ability of present-day 
children and adults: 

1. Careful studies indicate that, when 
comparisons are made of pupils with the 
same general ability and background op- 
portunity, boys and girls read as well as 
or a little better than the children of 
twenty to fifty years ago. 

2. While illiteracy in the United States 
has been reduced to 2.5 per cent, about 
11 per cent of the adult population has 
not completed four years of schooling. 

3. The average American adult is read- 
ing at a level equivalent to that of a 
ninth grader. 

Certainly the public schools deserve 
the highest praise for this notable prog- 
ress in the teaching of reading. 


Do Children and Adults Read 
Widely Today? 

Vigorous criticisms are made regarding 
the amount of national reading. From all 
sides one hears, “People do not read 
books or use the public libraries as much 
as in the past.” What evidence do we 
have? 

First, let us examine the figures which 
represent the amount of reading being 

5 Vera V. Miller and Wendell C. Lanton, ‘Reading 


Achievement of School Children—Then and Now.’ 
Elementary English, XXXII! (February, 1956), 91-97. 
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done by the people of the United States. 
From 1900 to 1950 the population of 
the United States increased 98 per cent. 
During the same fifty years the circula- 
tion of daily newspapers in the United 
States increased 261 per cent. People are 
reading the newspapers! 

Public library statistics also establish 
the fact that children and adults are read- 
ing. The number of books circulated 
among children increased steadily from 
approximately 138,000,000 in 1938-39 to 
144,000,000 in 1950. The adult circula- 
tion of library books declined noticeably 
during World War II, partly due to the 
absence of borrowers who were in the 
armed services. But recent statistics show 
that each year most public libraries 
have reported an advance in circulation 
over the preceding year. With public li- 
brary circulation continuing to increase 
at the rate of three per cent per year, it 
is expected that more and more institu- 
tions will inch past the 1932-1933 record 
marks and set their sights on new all- 
time highs." 

An encouraging trend may be found in 
a comparison of the number of children’s 
books published each year. In 1925 the 
new titles numbered 445;* in 1950 they 
had increased to 907:* and in 1955, to 
1372"—an increase of more than 300 per 
cent in 30 years. 

The purchase of books through book 
club arrangements provides an interest- 
ing index of the amount of children’s 
reading. Two such clubs are the Teen 
Age Book Club sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines and the Children’s Book Club 
of My Weekly Reader. The Teen Age 
Book Club, initiated in 1946, had 17,693 
clubs by February 24, 1956. The total 
enrollment for this school year is 885,550 
pupils, a gain of 32 per cent over last 
year's membership. Reports show that in 
the school year 1954-55 teen-agers 
bought approximately 2,800,000 paper- 
back books, an average of nearly five 
books per member. In the last six years 
teen-agers have purchased more than 
10,000,000 books through the club. 

In the fall of 1953, the Weekly Reader 
Children’s Book Club was started for the 
eight- to twelve-year-olds. In two years, 
the club distributed 1,300,000 current 
children’s books to its 150,000 members. 


This is an average of more than eight 
and a half books per member for the 
two-year period. The present member- 
ship figure establishes this club as the 
largest children’s book club in the world. 

The tremendous development of the 
comic book business lends undeniable 
support to the extent of independent 
reading today. From 1942 to 1954, the 
average monthly circulation jumped from 
12 million to an estimated 90 to 95 mil- 
lion copies,"' an increase of nearly 800 
per cent. 

Other evidence that Johnny can read 
and does read widely may be gained 
from publishers’ sales reports which show 
that the sales of juvenile books far exceed 
those of any other literary type. Sales of 
the Landmark Books published by Ran- 
dom House total over six million copies 
since the first 10 were produced in Sep- 
tember, 1950. There are now in print 
83 Landmark Books with their colorful 
and dramatic chapters of American and 
world history for grades five to ten. The 
Black Stallion stories by Walter Farley 
sell at least 100,000 copies per title and 
the Babar Books have sold over a million 
copies. The Allabout science books for 
young readers have sales totaling 500,000 
since the first five were published late 
in 1953. All About Dinosaurs is in the 
lead with sales of 74,000 copies. 

Occasionally the criticism is heard that 
even gifted adults do not read during 
their leisure hours. A recent follow-up 
study of gifted graduates from the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, public schools does not cor- 
roborate this statement.” In terms of 
leisure activities the men ranked sports 


6 blic Lib Statistics: 1938-39, p. 4. Federal 
hy ty S. Office of Education Bulletia, 
1942, No. 4. he 

b) Public Library Stotistics: 1944-45, P. 8. Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 

47, No. 12. 

a Public Library Statistics: 1950, p. 38. Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1953, No. 9. 


T Robert S. Alvarez, “Public Library Circulation Still 
in the Red,” American Library Association Bulletin, 
XLVII (October, 1953), 435-436. 


8 Publisher's Weekly, CIX (January 23, 1926), 232. 
9 Publisher's Weekly, CLIX (January 20, 1951), 240. 
10 Publisher's Weekly, CLXIX (January 21, 1956), 223. 


11 Paul A. Witty and a S. Seen, See 
the Comics: A Summary tudies and an Evaluation 
i oentany English, XXX! (December, 1954), 502. 


12 Walt Barbe, “Interests and Adjustments of 
Adults Who Were identified in Chil as Gifted,’ 


Progressive Education, XXXII! (September, 1955) 145-150. 
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first with reading second, while the wo- 
men listed reading first. It appears very 
significant that some 31 per cent of the 
men and 35 per cent of the women re- 
ported that they spent from five to ten 
hours a week in “nonrequired” reading. 
The median number of hours spent in 
watching television by both sexes of this 
gifted group was less than five hours 
per week. 

A number of surveys have been con- 
ducted to discover the effect of television 
on children’s reading habits. Parents and 
teachers have stressed the fact that many 
children read less than they did before 
TV. In 1955, 43 per cent of the children 
included in Witty’s study" stated that 
they read less; 45 per cent, more; and 
12 per cent, the same amount. 

Although the average amount of read- 
ing has not changed greatly and although 
some children actually read more in this 
TV age, it is probable that more than 
two-fifths of the children who watch tele- 
vision now read less than formerly. These 
boys and girls are considered a serious 
problem by many parents and teachers. 

Other studies show that, despite com- 
petition from TV, radio, comic books, 
and movies, today’s children are reading 
more books than ever before. In Chicago 
alone, the public library circulated an 
average of ten books for every elemen- 
tary school age child in the city in 1954. 
Observation in the children’s rooms of 
most public libraries shows that they are 
busy places. A glance at the books them- 
selves reveals that they are wort: almost 
to shreds from constant lending. A visit 
in any children’s section of a large book- 
store indicates that the publishing of 
junior books is a tremendous business. 
Never before in history have so many 
authors been writing so many books with 
so many beautiful illustrations. 

What can be concluded about the 
quantity of reading being done by chil- 
dren and adults? 

1. It appears that despite our other 
shortcomings the American public reads 
the newspapers. 

2. Public library circulation figures 
show an annual increase. 

8. The publication and purchase of 
juvenile books has reached an all-time 


high. 


4. It is entirely possible that the slow 
rise in public library circulation is di- 
rectly related to this more prosperous 
era in which people are purchasing more 
and more books. 


What Progress Has Been Made in the 
Teaching of Reading? 


Methods of teaching reading have re- 
ceived their share of criticism during 
recent years. Because the concept of the 
reading process has broadened and em- 
phasis in reading instruction has changed 
during the last few years, teaching meth- 
ods have been modified and changed 
also. 

A number of questionnaire studies 
seeking parents’ opinions of reading in- 
struction have been made. Representa- 
tive of these studies is one reported by 
Hugo Pressnall'* in Richmond, Califor- 
nia. Two hundred eighteen replies from 
parents of fourth- and fifth-grade children 
indicated that 60 per cent believed meth- 
ods of teaching reading during their own 
fourth- and fifth-grade days were about 
the same as or better than those current- 
ly in practice. Only 16 per cent of the 
parents stated that former methods were 
not so effective as modern ones. In com- 
paring former and present techniques, 
superiority of reading instruction in the 
past was often attributed to phonics by 
the group of parents. 

The most violent disagreement with 
educators was found in the parents’ opin- 
ions of when and why the alphabet 
should be taught. Ninety-one per cent 
wanted the alphabet learned at or near 
first-grade level. Only 4 per cent thought 
it should be taught with the use of the 
dictionary. In addition to selecting first 
grade as the time for teaching the ABC’s, 
the parents insisted that this knowledge 
was essential in learning to read. 

In view of this public opinion and 
criticism, let us see what has been done 
to improve reading programs during the 
last few years. Recognition and provision 
for reading readiness have become almost 
universal in the United States. There 





13 Paul Witty, “Children and TV-—A Sixth Report,” 
Elementary English, XXXII (November, 1955), 471. 


1tHugo Presnall, ‘Parents’ Opinions of Reoding 
Instructior,"" Elementary English, XXXIII (January, 
1956), 29-33. 
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are more co-ordinated, school-wide de- 
velopmental reading programs in the ele- 
mentary years than ever before. Man 
junior and senior high schools, as well 
as colleges and universities, are provid- 
ing instruction for average and good 
readers, Specific ways of providing for 
individual differences have been devised 
through differentiation of assignments, 
materials, and expectations. Grouping 
based upon different levels of achieve- 
ment is practiced more widely than for- 
merly. Reading is being related to the 
other language arts in more and more 
schools. Attention to the development of 
reading and study skills in the content 
areas is increasing. More emphasis is 
given to the provision of interesting and 
challenging reading activities for gifted 
children. Many schools have initiated 
remedial reading classes for their poor 
readers. Thoughtful reading and critical 
analysis are emphasized more than ever 
before. The word analysis program is 
now more psychologically sound, based 
upon research in child development and 
learning theory. Recognition of the im- 
portance of reading as therapy and as an 
enriching force in the lives of children 
is growing steadily. And the knowledge 
that growth in reading is part of a child’s 
total growth is spreading. 

While not complete by any means, this 
list of improvements in the teaching of 
reading is an impressive one which can 
be recalled when we are asked to explain 
in what respects our present programs 
are superior to those of the past. 


Conclusion 


In no other area of education is there 
more earnest or widespread research than 
in the field of reading. It is probably safe 
to say that in no other country in the 
world are there more people interested 
in developing better reading programs. 
Reading teachers throughout the United 
States are organized into hundreds of 
study groups which produce bulletins, 
hold conferences, and share experiences. 
Attendance at this conference and at the 
crowded sections devoted to reading at 
the A.A.S.A. meetings in Atlantic City in 
February provide a living testimony that 
we are aware of a great challenge and 
the need to meet it co-operatively. 


With characteristic realism, we are the 
first to admit that no matter how effec- 
tive most reading programs are today, 
there is ample room for improvement. 
More than ever, above-average reading 
skills are demanded by the occupations 
which older pupils and adults are enter- 
ing. Moreover, the large numbers of poor 
readers and the wide range of ability 
found in the junior and senior high 
schools constitute a serious problem 
which must be solved in the near future. 
These are just two of the many reasons 
why we should exert even greater effort 
to make our reading programs abreast of 
the times. 

We also have the professional respon- 
sibility of giving to the public a realistic 
interpretation through vigorous reports of 
the progress achieved in developing bet- 
ter readers. There is the necessity to 
provide for the American public clearer 
information on how reading is being 
taught today in our schools, why it is 
taught these ways, what some of the 
unsolved problems are, and how the 
community and the school can work to- 
gether. Through us the public will better 
appreciate the significance of the fact 
that teaching all the children of all the 
people to read is one of the most ambi- 
tious undertakings of the present century 
and that the results can be as exciting 
as any new development in the field of 
medicine or in the area of nuclear physics. 


2. Challenging Problems 
Still to Be Faced 


Lue.tta B. Coox 


As educators concerned with the 
teaching of reading, we face an unend- 
ing task. Ours is inevitably an expanding 
horizon, and producing “better readers 
for our times”—the theme of the con- 
ference—leads only to the need for pro- 
ducing still better readers in the future. 

Perhaps this fact in itself is one of the 
challenging problems still to be faced: 
to accept and to adapt ourselves to con- 
tinuous change—with understanding and 
resourcefulness, rather than with frus- 
tration and rancor and the unwholesome 
rationalizations which they breed. This, 
admittedly, is a problem, not only still 
to be faced—to quote from my title—but 
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always to be faced at the operational 
level, where we continually try to do 
better those things which we talk about. 

Thoreau once said that the mastery of 
the sentence was the goal of a lifetime. 
Yet at one time we tried to set that up 
as a minimum essential of learning for 
grade seven—or was it grade eight? Not 
only was our concept of mastery at fault, 
but also our understanding of the nature 
of the sentence. As thinking matures, 
sentences must inevitably grow more 
difficult to handle, and complete mastery 
of form is only temporary—perhaps illu- 
sory—until advanced thinking makes new 
demands upon our sentences, if they are 
to say what we wish them to say clearly 
and effectively. 

Similarly the conquest of meaning 
from the printed page is a never ending 
challenge to the reader; and the teach- 
ing of reading is never done, but must 
forever be faced anew wherever printed 
material is used as a teaching resource. 
We have gone far in preaching this gos- 
pel; but, like those of our short-sighted 
colleagues who think that the teaching 
of the sentence means only memorizing 
a definition and recognizing subjects and 
predicates, there are those who think 
that children learn to read in the ele- 
mentary school and thereafter, read to 
learn. 

But the title assigned to me, I think, 
arises from a different context. As the 
conference theme suggests, the role of 
books and the place of reading in con- 
temporary culture have been questioned 
—even by educators—and the problems 
before us are thus embedded in the prob- 
lems of major curriculum change. This 
problem has already been dealt with 
earlier in the program. I shall not deal 
with it here except to point out that, like 
the problem of adapting our methods to 
the concept of continual growth, this 
one calls for constant reiteration and re- 
interpretation, both to ourselves and to 
the public at large, of our faith in books 
and periodicals, as unequaled instru- 
ments of culture. Otherwise we or they 
may take too superficial or too short- 
sighted a view of social change as it af- 
fects reading habits. 

One other persistent problem I would 
like to mention briefly in passing. It is 


related—remotely, to be sure—to the 
great central problem of meaning, a 
problem that lies chiefly within ourselves 
but which has been aggravated by what 
often looks like a kind of popular con- 
spiracy. You will find it in the current 
criticism of the public schools, but it is 
not confined there. It follows the rea- 
soning that Johnny can’t read; therefore 
the method of teaching him must be 
wrong, It could be Johnny or it could be 
the teacher who is responsible for the 
fact or it could be a combination of cir- 
cumstances. But to blame the method, 
instead of the persons using it, is always 
less likely to produce unpleasant social 
consequences. 

The best methods can always go 
wrong. The soundest principles can al- 
ways be misapplied. Many of our fail- 
ures are failures not in theory but in 
performance. There is always before 
us that cultural lag between what we 
know and what we can do as expertly 
as we wish we might. Yet how often we 
turn against the instrument--to assuage 
our own disappointment, I suspect, in 
our own failure to make the most of it. 

There is just one other introductory 
comment I should like to make. I am 
assuming that books and periodicals are 
here to stay and that there is no diffi- 
culty whatever in justifying a heavy 
emphasis on the teaching of reading— 
even in an age of radio and television. 
And I am assuming that our long-term 
goal is that of developing adult readers. 

From this point on, it seems to me 
that the first major problem confronting 
us is that of identifying what a mature 
reader is. 


identifying the Mature Reader 


Without disparaging in the least all 
the wonderful progress we have made 
in understanding the growth and devel- 
opment of children, it is not here I think 
that we can look to find the answer to 
the question—What is a mature reader? 
Nor is it to a statistical analysis of adult 
reading habits that we can turn. True, 
we can learn a great many important 
things from adding up the facts in the 
case, or even the prevailing opinions; 
but we won't find in statistics the kind 
of answer we should be looking for. 
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What qualities make for maturity in 
reading? What qualities are highly de- 
sirable—regardless of the number of peo- 
ple who possess them—desirable, be- 
cause they bring such satisfactions to 
those who possess them? 

I see the mature reader, first, as read- 
ing all types of material. He has a cath- 
olic reading appetite. He reads biogra- 
phy, poetry, history, technical or non- 
technical articles, modern or ancient; 
foreign or domestic; good stuff or bad 
stuff. I see him with no prejudices 
against this or that type. True, he has 
preferences, and he doesn’t in any quan- 
titative sense cover all this ground. But 
he could, if occasion should arise, give 
his full attention to any of these types 
without a psychological block. He 
wouldn’t be contemptuous of popular 
fiction or mediocre writing, even though 
he would recognize both for what they 
are. He is curious rather than critical, 
although if the occasion calls for ap- 
praisal, he can make a sound one. 

I see the mature reader, in the second 
place, as being open-minded and recep- 
tive to what the author—any author— 
has to say. He does not interpose his 
own likes or dislikes between himself 
and the author. He doesn’t make de- 
mands. He delays judgment until he’s 
heard what the author has to say. Indeed 
he is less concerned with judging than 
with understanding. 

Too frequently, it seems to me, we 
tempt our pupils into premature reac- 
tion toward what they read, and I have 
sometimes wondered whether the popu- 
lar slogan “Teach critical thinking” has 
not miscarried. The mature reader, of 
course, thinks about what he reads and 
is not gullible. But neither is he conten- 
tious and assertive. 

In the third place, I see the mature 
reader as sensitive to form and style 
as well as appreciative of content. He 
knows full well that it makes a vast 
difference how ideas are presented and 
that in some respects thought and form 
are inseparable. He is familiar with a 
wide range of forms and styles, as he is 
with types, and does not resist innova- 
tion. He may not prefer fantasy, but he 
would not be heard to complain: “Well, 
why doesn’t the author say what he has 


to say in plain English?” Nor would he 
disbar a long, abstract article because it 
wasn’t dramatically or pictorially inter- 
esting. He shifts easily his reading mood 
and recognizes almost subconsciously 
many different nuances of meaning which 
are subtly communicated through form 
and style. 

As a fourth characteristic of the mature 
reader, I would name the ability to re- 
cognize and take pleasure in excellence 
—without disdain, however, for the me- 
diocre or the poor, if sincerely offered. 
Someone defined an educated person as 
one who recognized a good thing when 
he saw it. In my judgment, the mature 
reader, both because of wide experience 
and keen discernment of value, not only 
recognizes worth, but is moved by it. He 
not only knows what a masterpiece is and 
why it is one, but he pays a kind of 
homage to it—as a sports fan does to a 
great pitcher or halfback. And he doesn't 
get mixed up between subjective and 
objective reasoning. He may himself have 
grown tired of The Taming of the Shrew, 
but he doesn’t say for that reason, “It's 
a poor play.” 

The mature reader reflects about what 
he reads. This is the fifth trait I submit. 
He thinks about what he reads and mulls 
over the ideas he has met. He applies 
them significantly to his own experience. 
His conversation quite unostentatiously 
reveals his interest in books. He is affect- 
ed by what he reads and revises his judg- 
ments in the light of what he has read. 
Or he may just chuckle with amusement 
over some whimsicality he has met. 

Finally, the mature reader makes con- 
tact with the author—not every author, 
surely, but a large number. He feels him 
as a personality—communes with him, in 
a sense, as if he were a friend. He has 
his favorite authors and often owns 
books by those authors he counts as 
friends. 

These six qualities—presented to you 
quite informally—are intended merely to 
illustrate one kind of exploration which 
might be made, as we reconsider our 
long-term goal of producing adult readers 
with mature reading taste. Many such 
individual lists as mine have been made 
elsewhere, but perhaps their import has 
been obscured first by our immediate 
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concern with the particular age level at 
which we teach and second by our pre- 
occupation with the specific skills of 
reading on which such qualities depend. 

It should be noticed that the qualities 
of the mature reader which I have named 
are a compound, presupposing various 
kinds of skills, but also including atti- 
tudes and understanding as well. But 
what I should particularly like to em- 
phasize is that they represent goals to be 
held in common, regardless of individual 
variation in attaining them. Just as there 
is a commonly accepted meaning for a 
state of health, so should there be an 
approximation, at least, of what we mean 
by maturity in reading. And, while we 
know what the normal deviations in 
health are at any age level and that 
children differ widely in physical fitness, 
we are never in any perplexity about 
what health is and therefore what our 
ultimate goals are. 

There is firm ground beneath our feet, 
and the recognition of individual differ- 
ences in the attainment of health does 
not confuse our sense of direction. 


Needs at Each Major Growth Level 


And this brings me to the second ma- 
jor problem, still challenging us, which I 
would bring to your attention: the prob- 
lem of identifying types of reading ex- 
perience and reading instruction appro- 
priate to each major growth level which 
will lead toward mature reading taste. 

I have suggested that to establish our 
goals for a reading program we must look 
to the maximum needs of adult life; in 
order to find appropriate ways and means 
for achieving those goals, we must look 
at child life—but through the eyes of 
adults, I hasten to add. As teachers we 
must understand children; we cannot 
expect children to understand themselves, 
or to have more than an inkling of what 
it will be like to be an adult. But we need 
not belabor them on this point. Indeed, 
they need never know that the activities 
we set up for them are intended to help 
them grow toward maturity. 

Of the six qualities I mentioned as 
marking the mature reader, every one 
has its beginning in early experiences. A 
child is introduced to poetry and to 
stories very early in life and adds to his 


repertoire of types as he goes on through 
junior high school and college. But how 
do we protect him from losing his taste 
for poetry? How do we introduce him to 
the article of information and help him 
cope with the long exposition or descrip- 
tion in his social studies textbook? How 
do we nip in the bud prejudices against 
this or that type of reading? 

There are no easy answers, and time 
for only a hint or two on method of at- 
tack. I’m thinking, for example, of how 
natural it is for pupils to wish to com- 
pare, chiefly on the basis of what they 
like: “I like this story better than that. I 
like stories better than poems.” 

I would not stifle these childish pref- 
erences, but neither would I encourage 
them. Instead, I'd call attention to what 
a poem does that a story doesn’t. I'd set 
them to noting differences and likenesses 
within the matter being read. And in 
comparing or contrasting two stories or 
two poems, I'd draw their attention to 
the fact that this one, perhaps, moves 
faster and is more exciting, but that one 
creates a mysterious mood. Neither one 
is necessarily better or worse than the 
other—only different. 

Our task is to help our pupils find 
what’s in the book or on the printed 
page. After they have found it, there’s 
time enough to decide how well they 
liked it—which is a private matter after 
all that merits only a minimum of atten- 
tion. 

This second step is one of identifying 
for different stages of growth appropriate 
learning experiences designed to lead to 
reading maturity. As part of this we 
should perhaps examine the variety of 
resources at our command and recognize 
how they supplement and reinforce one 
another when, for example, we ask our- 
selves the question: How does one be- 
come a mature reader? 

These answers come quickly to mind. 
For one thing we are exposed to reading 
of all types; we are exposed to various 
forms and styles; we are exposed to ex- 
cellence. At all levels mere exposure has 
its place, and I think we might do more 
than we do through subtle influence, in- 
direct suggestion and by classroom at- 
mosphere which includes teacher per- 
sonality. Our own attitude toward books 
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and reading should radiate a kind of 
contagious enthusiasm. We learn not 
only through exposure, but also by con- 
tagion. 

Atmospheric charm has its place, and 
so does independent activity. One sig- 
nificant test of our teaching effectiveness 
is to be found in the amount of inde- 
pendent reading activity we can arouse 
and maintain. There are many well- 
known devices for carrying on a free- 
reading program alongside of the reg- 
ular study program at all levels. The 
problem is chiefly a problem of skillful 
organization. I see this as a third major 
problem confronting us, but it is also a 
problem of attitude. How futile now 
seems the debate between those who ad- 
vocated extensive reading and those who 
advocated intensive reading. And yet 
there are still teachers, I suspect, who 
retain their prejudice against one or the 
other and thereby are kept from a wise 
integration of both. The mature reader 
most assuredly moves easily in or out of 
a study situation without strain. So must 
we help our pupils learn to control their 
reading mood. 

Perhaps no aspect of the teaching of 
reading has been more misconstrued and 
misinterpreted than the _ instructional 
program. We have assumed that instruc- 
tion in reading must be arduous and dull, 
and that “reading for enjoyment” must 
be free of anything more than a care- 
fully concealed guidance. In the field of 
literature we have veered between two 
extremes: at the lower levels we have 
avoided the teaching of literature and 
have stressed reading for fun. At the 
high school and college level we have 
assumed what we should have accepted 
as our responsibility to teach—all those 
more subtle aspects of appreciation con- 
nected with form and style—and centered 
our chief effort on the history of English 
and American literature. Only now are 
our textbooks freeing themselves from 
this millstone of literary scholarship and 
directing teaching energies toward the 
development of mature reading taste. 
Yet our English classes bear almost the 
full responsibility for the teaching of 
reading on this pre-adult level. 

We have yet to analyze the total prob- 
lem, I think, mapping out desirable se- 


quences of learning that will lead toward 
mature taste. We have gone far in the 
identification of specific reading skills 
required in various subject areas, as the 
preceding speaker has told you, but ex- 
cept in isolated instances we have not 
yet found altogether satisfactory ways 
of using our knowledge. We are plagued 
by doubt and confusion, arising out of 
the very complexity of the classroom sit- 
uation, where we find such wide varia- 
tion in reading ability that we don’t know 
where or how to begin. 


The Problem of Organization 


And this leads me to the third and 
final problem which I see as the most 
challenging problem of all. Briefly stated 
it is the problem of organization. Granted 
that we can identify our goals and the 
kind of reading experiences and reading 
instruction appropriate at each major 
level, for the cumulative reach toward 
these goals, how can we organize our 
time and our resources, in relation to the 
heterogeneous group before us, so as to 
yield results? Every teacher faces this 
problem, first at her own classroom level. 
She faces it again as a member of a 
department or school, trying to provide 
for cumulative learning from grade to 
grade, and for the sharing of responsibil- 
ities across subject-matter fields. Not only 
is the problem in itself intricate (like 
delicate counterpoint in music), but it 
is further complicated by many psycho- 
logical factors, some of which I have al- 
ready mentioned. The very word integra- 
tion, for example, has fallen into dis- 
repute, because to some it connotes the 
loss of specific learnings. Since they are 
less visible, it is assumed they aren't 
there. Yet the successful teaching of 
reading depends in large part—especially 
at the upper levels—upon the careful in- 
tegration of it with another program. 
Thus, ironically enough, almost before 
we can conquer the problem of skillful 
integration, the very concept itself has 
become a controversial subject. Perhaps, 
however, we need abandon only the word 
until the storm blows over. The concept 
itself is vital, I think, to our progress in 
the future. 

I wish there were a way for me to 
compress into a few simple words some 
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of the guiding principles for organizing 
a reading program in a school or in a 
class. But the problem of organization is 
one which is best presented through dem- 
onstration. One must see it done to be- 
lieve that it can be done. Fortunately 
there are now being published teaching 
manuals that show how the many facets 
of teaching may be woven into a satis- 
fying whole. There are many teaching 
guides which not only identify common 
goals and types of learning experiences 
appropriate to each growth level, but 
offer actual lesson plans, in complete 
detail. At the elementary level, at least 
in some school systems, there are itinerant 
teachers—skilled in organizational tech- 
niques—available to the less experienced. 
And at the secondary level, there is at 
least an awareness of the need for a 
greater co-operative effort. 

In conclusion, let me review briefly 
the ground I have tried to cover. I have 
assumed that the development of mature 
readers is our long-time goal, and that 
the problems confronting us as we seek 
ways and means of doing so are three in 
number: 

First, agreeing upon what a mature 
reader is, not only that we may have a 
common target to shoot at, but that we 
may renew our own faith in the im- 
portance of reading in our world of today. 

Second, identifying desirable reading 


experiences and kinds of instruction ap- 
propriate at each growth level which 
will contribute, cumulatively, to the 
development of the mature reader. 

Third, organizing a many faceted pro- 
gram into one that will be a satisfying 
whole. 

Along the way I pointed out a number 
of psychological blocks that tend to 
obscure these major problems and pre- 
vent our making headway with them: 
Our reluctance to accept change; our 
impatience with what we call the theo- 
retical and our often premature insist- 
ence on being practical; our disregard 
for ideal values in the presence of what 
we virtuously pronounce as indisputable 
facts, forgetting that in the nature of 
things man’s reach always has exceeded 
his grasp, and that learning is not only 
by degrees but to a degree; and finally, 
our confusion about the relationship be- 
tween individual variation among pupils 
and common agreement among teachers. 

It is not surprising that the develop- 
ment of mature readers should be so com- 
plex and subject to so many distracting 
influences. For reading deals finally with 
meaning, and no attack on the problem 
of meaning can ever be simple. Perhaps, 
then, the most challenging problem of 
all is to avoid in this practical age the 
problem of oversimplification. And on 
this note I shall end. 








PART IV 


Controversial Issues and Challenging Problems 


1. The Need for and Nature of a 
Reading Readiness Program 


AILEEN C, Norton 

HE research and literature dealing 

with the need for reading readiness 
programs in the first grade is very ex- 
tensive. Much of it is familiar to most 
educators. It seemed appropriate for me 
to relate briefly some of the steps which 
have been taken by the one large city 
system with which I am familiar. We 
might profitably consider how Chicago's 
1C program was conceived, examine 
current practices, persistent problems, 
and new problems facing a growing 
school population. In 1938 it was re- 
ported that over 20 per cent of first 
graders in this country were repeating 
the work of that grade. In that year, 
Chicago assessed the value of many fine 
projects in several schools where chil- 
dren had been brought to a stage of 
learning to read without strain when 
the proper physiological maturity, in- 
tellectual development, and social ca- 
pacity had been attained. 

Test data on 96.1 per cent of all 1B 
enrollments that year were available for 
study by a committee which consisted 
of representatives from the eight ele- 
mentary district superintendents’ offices, 
and the Chicago Teachers’ College, a 
principal from each of the eight dis- 
tricts and a classroom teacher who had 
shown unusual success in handling chil- 
dren who definitely seemed to be not 
ready for formal reading instruction. The 
test data were based on results of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test and the 
Kuhlman Anderson Intelligence Test. A 
mental age of less than 6-0 years was 
used as the basis for selecting pupils 
needing special pre-reading work. The 
numbers of pupils needing this special 
help varied from a small percentage in 
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certain districts to a much larger per- 
centage in other areas of the city. For 
example, in District I, 160 pupils, or 
6.7 per cent of the beginners, seemed 
to need special instruction. In District 
VI there were 663, or 23 per cent of the 
enrollment. The original planning com- 
mittee decided to classify pupils who 
were not ready for formal reading as 
1C pupils and to provide for them so 
that they could progress at their own 
rate without recording their first school 
experience as a failure. 

A description of the neighborhood 
conditions in one school, where an en- 
tire class of children needed pre-read- 
ing activities in the late 1930s, stressed 
the over-crowded living conditions, in- 
adequate breakfasts, insufficient cloth- 
ing, and the fact that approximately half 
of these families were on relief. These 
were the children born during the de- 
pression years, and they reflected their 
own times. Physical handicaps of vision 
and hearing had not been corrected. 
Families were under special strains and 
stresses due to lengthy periods of unem- 
ployment, and children came to school 
from homes lacking food and often heat 
during winter months. 

Low economic status of families 
might account for large numbers of 1C 
pupils in certain areas, but these pupils 
were found in all areas of the city. One 
school district prepared a case history 
on one such pupil in each school for 
each of the first five semesters during 
which this work was in operation. Many 
factors were identified, but no one could 
be considered as most significant in 
every case. Abilities, as measured by 
the testing program, covered a wide 
range. Many of these children seemed 
to be followers or onlookers rather than 
leaders or participants in play or work. 
Some seemed to have no social back- 
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ground of experience common to other 
children. These children could not talk 
easily because they were not in the 
habit of having anyone talk to them. 
Others seemed to be over-stimulated, 
nervous, and unable to pay attention 
for even brief periods of time. Physical 
defects of vision, hearing and speech 
were found in a relatively small num- 
ber of the pupils studied, but a far larger 
number were suffering from malnutri- 
tion and a below-par physical condition. 
Children who had found no roots be- 
cause of frequent moving from one com- 
munity to another supplied many num- 
bers of this early group. The one factor 
mentioned most frequently was that of 
trouble in the home which took from 
the child his sense of security. No 
standard picture of a typical 1C child 
could be drawn. 

Reports made by teachers on pupils 
who were placed in these first 1C 
groups, but who later made a satisfac- 
tory accommodation to the school situ- 
ation and seemed likely to become ef- 
ficient readers, were bewildering in their 
variety. IQs ranged from borderline slow 
learners to the ratings usually associated 
with gifted children. Scores on Metro- 
politan Readiness Tests presented many 
different combinations. Some children 
came from favorable home environ- 
ments while others came from the low- 
est economic group. Co-operation be- 
tween home and school was neither 
present nor lacking in all of the cases 
studied. 

A sampling of 82 cases selected at 
random from these early case histories 
showed that 52 pupils were achieving 
success in school and making progress 
in reading. Some of these were excellent 
readers while others were showing gains 
at less rapid rates. Thirty cases were not 
making measurable progress in reading. 
This group included a number of chil- 
dren with physical defects such as hear- 
ing loss, faulty speech, and vision diffi- 
culties. There were a few whose rate of 
learning warranted placement in special 
classes for slow-learning children. 

The committee which helped to or- 
ganize the 1C program listed the follow- 
ing five factors as major influences af- 
fecting reading readiness: physical, psy- 


chological, emotional, social and lan- 
guage. 

They also outlined the desired out- 
comes toward which the pre-reading pro- 
gram was striving. Keeping primary pu- 
pils with the same teacher for two years 
was recommended. At the end of this 
period, most would be ready for begin- 
ning third-grade work; some might be 
placed in a 3A class; and others would 
need further instruction at a 2A or a 2B 
level. 

Other committees of primary teachers, 
principals and district superintendents 
met to study procedures, activities and 
evaluation of the 1C program. Repre- 
sentatives of these study groups served 
as a clearing house and co-ordinated re- 
ports to form the basic course of study 
for pre-reading classes. 

Continued study and evaluation by 
individual schools, by districts and by 
service workers from the Central Of- 
fice Staff have made periodic contri- 
butions to assist primary teachers. A 
recent bulletin prepared by Mary De- 
Koker, Supervisor of the Adjustment 
Service, lists the following tasks for pre- 
reading classes: 

1. Learning to pay attention by listening 

to simple directions and following them. 

2. Learning auditory discrimination by 

listening with intent to make discrimina- 

tions between different sounds, proceed- 
ing from the easy to the more difficult. 

3. Listening to stories to develop the 

ability to follow the sequence of events 

that make up a story. 

4. Learning to follow the sequence of a 

story by looking at a series of pictures. 

5. Learning visual discrimination by look- 

ing at pictures, objects, forms and words 

with intent to find differences and simi- 
larities, proceeding from the easy to the 
more difficult. 

6. Learning the left-to-right orientations. 

7. Developing the eye-hand co-ordina- 

tions needed for reading and writing. 

8. Learning to work co-operatively in 

small groups. 

9. Learning the art of simple conversa- 

tion. 

10. Learning an attitude toward books. 

The Chicago Guidance News Letter 
for February, 1956, contains an article 
by an elementary adjustment teacher of- 
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fering suggestions for counseling the par- 
ents of 1C children. These are just two 
examples of the continuing in-service 
assistance for faculty members who deal 
with these children. 

Two publications of a more perma- 
nent type should be mentioned. “Guide- 
posts for Kindergarten-Primary Teach- 
ers,” published in 1953, suggests ap- 
propriate units for study in kindergarten 
and primary classes. These experience 
units are basically social science or sci- 
ence in content and include such titles as, 
“The Home and Family,” “Autumn,” 
“Fire Station,” “The Dairy,” “Airplane 
Transportation.” 

“Techniques for the First Grade 
Teacher” is the most recent printed 
booklet which grew out of the values 
attributed to a mimeographed bulletin 
prepared by primary teachers in Dis- 
trict One. The materials contained in the 
original mimeographed bulletin were 
found to be so valuable that copies were 
requested by many teachers and princi- 
pals in other districts and the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education decided 
to print it and provide copies for all 
kindergarten-primary teachers and their 
principals. 

Chicago later changed the test ma- 
terials used to classify entering 1B pu- 
pils. After assisting in the standardiza- 
tion of The Chicago Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities of Children prepared by 
L. L. and Thelma G. Thurstone and copy- 
righted in 1946, these tests were used in 
selecting children for 1C placement after 
that year. The same four categories— 
Definitely Ready for Reading, Probably 
Ready, Probably Not Ready, and Defi- 
nitely Not Ready—were used. These 
were based on the scores earned on ver- 
bal, perceptual and quantitative factors. 

At first, some schools continued to use 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests along with 
the P.M.A.s, but most schools now 
depend upon the P.M.A. tests and 
teacher judgments as expressed in con- 
ferences with the kindergarten teacher, 
the adjustment teacher, the first-grade 
teacher, and the principal while study- 
ing the P.M.A. profile and developmental 
and physical factors recorded in cumu- 
lative health folders and from _inter- 
views with parents. 


After these conferences, letters are 
sent to parents of children who seem to 
need 1C placement. Parents are in- 
vited to come to the school for group 
or individual conferences. 

It is not mandatory that any school 
use one test rather than another, and 
other measures of mental maturity and 
readiness for reading are found on the 
approved list of materials which can be 
ordered by schools. A few schools have 
reported to me that they do use tests 
other than the “Primary Mental Abili- 
ties Tests” for certain reasons which are 
unique to that school district. The policy 
expressed by Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, 
our General Superintendent, is that we 
can have “unity without uniformity.” 


Some Aspects of Current Problems 


Pupils needing pre-reading activities 
continue to present new, challenging, 
and ever-changing problems to our 
teachers and administrators. 

For example, in the school year 1954- 
1955, out of a total of 55,432 pupils, 
9,796 were placed in 1C. Of these, 533 
were advanced to 1B during the semes- 
ter or to 1A at the end of that term while 
1,628 needed further pre-reading activi- 
ties. In District One, only 178 out of 
2,372 pupils and in District Two, only 
167 out of 1,794 pupils were placed in 
1C, while in District Six, 2,372 out of 
4,168 were so placed. 

These figures show that the number 
of pupils who are not ready for formal 
reading instruction has remained fairly 
constant in the more stable and pros- 
perous neighborhoods where the educa- 
tional level of parents provides a favor- 
able attitude toward reading during the 
pre-school years. In District VI, the 
number of pupils of beginning school 
age has increased by one-third and the 
percentage of those needing 1C place- 
ment has increased from 23 per cent to 
56.9 per cent during the 18 years since 
the 1C program was initiated. 

Movement of families because of na- 
tional and world conditions precipitates 
large problems for large cities. At pres- 
ent, our city and our schools are re- 
ceiving: 

1. Many new pupils from Negro fami- 

lies coming from Southern states in search 
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of better jobs, better salaries and better 
educational opportunities. 

2. Many children from migrant white 
families, often from Southern or Middle 
states who also seek better job oppor- 
tunities. Some of these families come and 
go several times within a few years. 

3. Large numbers of families from Puerto 
Rico who must adjust to urban living 
when they do not understand the lan- 
guage spoken by the majority of citi- 
zens, 

4. New pupils from families displaced 
from their European homes by war and 
post-war migrations in those countries. 


A recent newspaper article reports 
that 250,000 non-whites have migrated 
to the Chicago metropolitan area since 
1950. The Board of Education does not 
record pupils according to racial or na- 
tional origin, but September enrollments 
for the last three years included 24,168 
pupils from other states. 

These new Chicagoans usually reside 
in the most crowded areas of the city 
and occupy living quarters vacated by 
families moving to less densely popu- 
lated neighborhoods within the city lim- 
its or to the suburbs. 

These changes in school population 
in one large city are probably reflected 
in some manner in all other school sys- 
tems and are due to social and economic 
factors as well as job opportunities for 
parents. 

Within the homes of young pupils, 
changes in economic conditions and the 
employment of many mothers outside 
of the home create special problems for 
teachers of young children. The present 
high level of credit buying may also 
affect the climate of the home and the 
learning potential of pupils. An example 
which comes to mind is that of a little 
girl who interrupted an interesting story 
hour to blurt out “I wonder if we will 
ever get our debts paid!” A discussion 
later, in private, revealed that adults in 
this crowded home were making install- 
ment payments on a refrigerator, stove, 
radio, TV, and two cars. One car had 
been purchased in the father’s name for 
the use of an uncle. The mother’s name 
had been used to purchase a second car 
which the father needed in his own work. 
When the uncle left the state and the 


finance company pressed the family for 
payments, even the smallest child was 
too worried about their future to be 
able to attend to school activities. News- 
paper advertisements and radio and tele- 
vision commercials which stress the 
small weekly payments seem to be dan- 
gerous for some families new to this city. 

During the 18 years since the 1C pro- 
gram was introduced in Chicago schools, 
some services have been added which 
identify and seek to correct physical 
handicaps which might impede academic 
progress. First graders are screened for 
vision and hearing defects by special 
teams of technicians who visit schools 
under the direction of the Division of 
Health Services. Almost all of the ele- 
mentary schools have part-time service 
from a speech therapist who screens the 
first-grade groups each semester and 
makes suggestions to classroom teachers 
and to parents. Follow-up conferences 
with parents regarding specific defects 
may be held by the adjustment teacher, 
the teacher-nurse, the classroom teacher, 
the principal, or any combination of 
these resource people. Children placed 
in 1C groups who do not respond to the 
instructional program are referred to the 
field psychologist serving their school for 
an individual psychological examination. 
Some of these are eligible for placement 
in classes for the educable mentally 
handicapped but may not be placed in 
such classes until they reach seven years 
of age, the minimum legal age for which 
the state provides special classes. Fre- 
quently, they remain in 1C until they 
are old enough for placement in the spe- 
cial class. 

After the 1C group has been identi- 
fied and parents have been informed of 
the purpose of the testing and pre-read- 
ing program either in group or indi- 
vidual conferences, the teacher is still 
the all-important person in the life of 
all beginning pupils whether her group 
contains only a very few 1Cs in an out- 
lying district or an entire room of chil- 
dren at varying stages below readiness 
for formal reading instruction. Her first 
task is to help them to understand ver- 
bal directions and to listen effectively. 
Training in listening will be a part of 
the instructional program throughout 
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their school life, but at first she may 
need to demonstrate repeatedly what is 
meant by expressions such as “the same,” 
“alike,” “different from,” “sounds,” 
“beginning of a word,” “top of the page 
“next line,” “next row,” and many others. 
From my experience with many studies 
of disabled readers who were unable to 
recognize sounds of words when words 
were sounded slowly to them, I would 
say that Miss DeKoker did well to in- 
clude the three listening tasks at the 
beginning of her list of the ten tasks 
for 1C pupils. 

Some readiness manuals cite only a 
few examples of listening for certain 
sounds. However, the primary teacher 
who has carefully presented many pic- 
tures illustrating words beginning with 
the m sound, such as milk, money, 
mother, mop and meat along with repe- 
titions of these sample words emphasiz- 
ing the beginning sound, and who then 
waits for children to give another ex- 
ample only to receive the response pork 
chop, knows that this listening skill must 
be taught and re-taught to many small 
children. 

In the second group of important 
tasks are those involving visual training 
which is directed toward specific skills 
needed for success in reading. Following 
the sequence of a story by reading a 
series of pictures in a book, on a chart 
or filmstrip and learning visual discrim- 
ination by studying objects, outline 
forms, pictures and words, are tasks 
which must be presented many times 
with increasing difficulty. 

Training in the left-to-right orienta- 
tion is a part of every lesson in listening 
and looking as the teacher slides her 
hand or pointer under a series of pic- 
tures, a single word, or a group of words 
in books, on charts, and on the black- 
board. 

A third task which involves helping 
children to express themselves verbally 
begins with the frequent repetition by 
teacher and pupils of well-loved stories, 
rhymes and songs and encouraging them 
to tell their own stories and experiences. 
Many vicarious experiences from televi- 
sion programs have developed concepts 
we can use in the classroom; but some 
TV concepts are erroneous, overdrama- 
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tized or incomplete and must be cor- 
rected, clarified or expanded. 

A fourth group of tasks, which must 
be developed along with the three men- 
tioned above, consists of introducing 
children to classroom equipment and 
routines. This requires repeated and con- 
tinuing instruction in holding and look- 
ing at books, holding and using crayons, 
chalk, and even the right side of a 
blackboard eraser. Children also need 
help in using a flannel board, cutting 
with scissors, and coloring within out- 
lines as well as tracing around stencils 
and outlines. 

Not all children need each pre-read- 
ing task, and some may need much more 
help than has been mentioned here. 

Perhaps the questions raised by this 
discussion will provide for responses and 
comments which will be mutually help- 
ful. 


Discussion 
A. Eprru SHermMan Jay 


Large cities like Chicago have great 
complexity in their reading readiness 
problems, many of which have been men- 
tioned. One which also has concerned 
smaller communities is that of the tran- 
sient populations so characteristic of our 
mobile world today. Many of the studies 
which have been done to aid in under- 
standing the educational difficulties of 
these transient children have remained 
unpublished since they are usually some- 
what limited in scope. 

In Santa Barbara, California, and its 
surrounding communities, transient agri- 
cultural workers and their children differ 
considerably in background from the resi- 
dents of the city. In classes where these 
children begin their first reading instruc- 
tion, it is not at all unusual to have less 
than 25 per cent of the children remain 
through the school year, and groups 
dwindle or increase with the seasons. 

These children often have a foreign- 
language background and are shy and 
uncertain in the school environment. In 
addition, their classmates with more 
stable social contacts and permanent 
homes are somewhat hampered by the 
constant change in structure of the 
classes. Consequently, in the late 1930s 
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we centered our efforts on attempts to 
modify the curriculum for these groups. 

The usuai reading-readiness and intel- 
ligence tests proved to be practically 
without predictive value for the non- 
English speaking child, even when direc- 
tions were translated into the foreign lan- 
guage. Yet many of these pupils had very 
little difficulty in learning to read in spite 
of the poor prognosis provided by the 
tests. 

On the other hand, we found that 
within the classes composed of children 
who had permanent homes in the com- 
munity and who spoke English at home 
we could predict very well their probable 
achievement. In fact, rank difference cor- 
relations within classes, using three apti- 
tude and three achievement measures, 
ranged from -+-.64 to +1.00. In these 
studies, the examiner for pre- and post- 
test was the same, and the teachers were 
not given the aptitude results. 

We concluded that readiness tests 
served very well for selecting 1C classes 
in stable school populations. Only rarely 
were social, emotional, or physical ma- 
turity factors considered sufficiently seri- 
ous to affect regular first-grade placement 
when intellectual maturity was adequate. 
Teacher judgment after observation of the 
child in the first few weeks was used to 
determine placement of the transient and 
foreign-language children. 

A second problem we faced, similar to 
that in Chicago, was that of incorporat- 
ing a new test into the prediction battery. 
Continuing research studies had to be 
made, for the mental ages from one test 
may be considerably different from those 
obtained from another. They may differ 
greatly in validity for predicting reading 
achievement. 

There is danger in continuing to use 
the same cutting scores, even for the 
same test over a period of years. One 
would expect that as television listening 
increases during the pre-school years, 
there might be a real change in scores on 
verbal tests and measurements requiring 
sustained attention. It is surprising that 
in Chicago there has been such an in- 
creased proportion of 1C placements, 
even in sub-standard neighborhoods. 

It is possible that we are gradually 
increasing the difficulty of our curriculum 


in reading, paralleling the delaying of 
instruction for children who might fail. 
Only careful study will determine 
whether the new residents are really less 
mature, or whether they are being judged 
with higher standards. 

In Santa Barbara, we found socially 
immature children often learned to read 
very well indeed, and when this condi- 
tion was found without comparable 
immaturity in physical size or intellec- 
tual development, first-grade placement 
seemed suitable. We developed materials 
for use in readiness and first-grade classes 
which enabled the teacher to explore the 
child’s home and family background, and 
his interests. A considerable amount of 
time was spent first in helping the child 
to feel comfortable and accepted in the 
school environment. Only later were more 
formal routines introduced. In addition, 
teachers were on a schedule which per- 
mitted them to spend half their time in 
home visits, preparing individualized ma- 
terials, and making case studies of chil- 
dren who presented special problems. A 
teacher-counselor in each school was also 
available. 

There is a need for continuing re- 
evaluation of our readiness programs. The 
relative weight given to social, physical, 
emotional, intellectual and language im- 
maturity must be carefully determined. 
Promotion policies should be kept flexible 
so that preparatory 1C work is a delay 
only for the slow-learning child or one 
who has a persistent deficiency which 
appears not to yield to ordinary reading 
instruction. 


B. Latvian C. PAUKNER 


Miss Norton’s presentation describes a 
type of school organization which pro- 
vides the kinds of experiential activities 
that promote readiness for reading. The 
ungraded primary school, as it has been 
developed in Milwaukee, is a means of 
making functional a philosophy of educa- 
tion that believes in and makes provision 
for differing stages of physical and social 
growth and differing mental capacities 
among children. Reading readiness for 
each child so that he can make satisfac- 
tory progress in reading is a concept that 
is basic to this primary-school philosophy. 
The ungraded primary plan permits the 
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grouping of children according to their 
needs but within the regular classroom. 
Within these groups readiness is nur- 
tured, not forced; and reading readiness 
activities are an accepted part of the 
reading program. 

In considering the need for and nature 
of a reading readiness program, one is 
prompted to ask several questions. One 
question stems from the acceptance of 
the principle that a reading readiness 
program is an integral part of the read- 
ing process. Does this effort to provide 
reading readiness programs apply only to 
the primary school, and should it termi- 
nate there? The second question grows 
out of the statements of critics of the 
reading readiness phase of the reading 
programs in our schools. Have teachers 
and administrators adequately explained 
and interpreted the nature of reading 
readiness and its rightful place in a de- 
velopmental reading program? 

By and large, most teachers tend to 
consider reading readiness as referring 
especially to the pre-reading activities of 
the kindergarten and primary years. How- 
ever, there is a growing conviction today 
that upper-elementary and secondary- 
school teachers need to clarify their con- 
cept of reading readiness and to make it 
a part of the developmental reading 
program. 

This is not a new idea. From time to 
time, experts and researchers in the field 
of reading have pointed up the broad, 
inclusive concept of this term. According 
to Lamoreaux and Lee, “all reading de- 
velopment preceding the actual reading 
from a book will be considered reading 
readiness,” and “each stage of reading is 
a step in readiness for further reading 
and this continues as long as there is 
development in the reading process.” 

Generally speaking, a teacher con- 
cerned with reading instruction considers 
one or more readiness factors as she plans 
the reading activities for an individual 
child or a group of children. Too often, 
however, when an upper elementary 
teacher has determined that a child does 
not have the abilities needed for the 
reading he must do in a given subject, 
she considers the lack a remedial situa- 
tion instead of a need for planned read- 
ing readiness activities. 


Perhaps one of the reasons for this 
lack of awareness of readiness is the ex- 
panding nature of reading readiness in 
the upper elementary grades—the readi- 
ness for many different kinds of reading 
experiences. The reading demands on the 
pupil at these levels are many and com- 
plicated. He must read in more fields— 
science, history, geography, arithmetic; 
he needs to read for different purposes— 
for fun, for information, for study; he 
uses new materials—dictionaries, refer- 
ence books, maps, charts, newspapers 
and magazines, as well as general books. 
In these varied reading materials, he 
meets many new and specialized words 
and more complex sentence structure. 
For all these new reading experiences, 
there must be a readiness developed so 
that reading will be a pleasurable and 
successful venture. Because of the broad 
scope of the reading program, reading 
readiness at this level has not become 
such an integral part of the developmen- 
tal reading program as in the primary 
grades. In an effort to cover the ground, 
teachers teach too much too fast, and 
readiness for learning is not given suffi- 
cient consideration. What should be in- 
cluded in a reading readiness program 
beyond the primary grades might well be 
explored. 

As with other phases of the ele- 
mentary-school program, principals and 
teachers can do much more to inform 
parents and laymen about the nature of 
reading readiness and the activities that 
should make up a program. It is not un- 
common for the critic to think of reading 
readiness as a do-nothing or wait-and-see 
procedure. This false notion will be cor- 
rected only when teachers make a con- 
certed effort to demonstrate what reading 
readiness activities actually are. Under- 
standing can be developed through such 
procedures as conferences with parents, 
parent observation of pre-reading activi- 
ties, and parent participation in field 
trips with the teacher’s interpretation of 
their implications for learning to read. 
Schools might also develop simple bulle- 
tins to send home—bulletins telling what 
parents can do to develop readiness. 





1 Lillian A. Lamoreaux and Dorris May Lee. Learning 
to Read Through Experience, p. 1. New York: A. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc., 1943. 
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No longer is reading readiness a con- 
troversial issue. It is as important to a 
developmental program as the teaching 
of word analysis skills and vocabulary. 
Reading readiness is a part of the reading 
process. 


2. Grouping and Promotion in 
Relation to Progress in Reading 


ALBERT J. Harris 


Reading instruction takes place with- 
in the larger context of the school as a 
whole, and what teachers can do in 
teaching reading is governed to a con- 
siderable extent by the policies of the 
school with regard to entrance, promo- 
tion, and pupil classification. 

Forty years ago, there was fairly unan- 
imous agreement about how to classify 
and promote children. In graded schools 
there were fairly rigid achievement 
standards to be met for promotion. There 
was little adaptation of classroom in- 
struction to individual differences. Those 
who were unable to keep up with the 
pace were required to repeat, and the 
very bright were sometimes allowed to 
skip grades. 

The widespread introduction of the 
use of group intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests during the 1920s produced 
survey results which effectively destroyed 
complacency. Tremendous ranges of abil- 
ity and achievement were discovered at 
every grade and marked overlapping of 
performance between adjacent grades. 
Requiring the slow learner to repeat was 
found in general not to have beneficial 
results on his learning or conduct. Many 
leaders began preaching the doctrine of 
fitting the school program to the child, 
rather than requiring the child to con- 
form to an inflexible school program. 


Homogeneous Grouping 


The first major type of solution tried 
was homogeneous grouping. Pupils at 
each grade level were sectioned into 
classes, usually on the basis of IQ; and 
adjustments to learning ability were 
made, usually in terms of the speed with 
which a uniform curriculum was covered, 
or in terms of varying degrees of enrich- 
ment. By 1936, when the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education pub- 


lished a definitive report entitled The 
Grouping of Pupils,’ a considerable body 
of research evidence had been accu- 
mulated. 

The general conclusion reached in 
that yearbook was that homogeneous 
grouping was not consistently superior 
to what had gone before, and that better 
methods of adapting school programs to 
individual and group needs should be 
sought. Homogeneous grouping declined 
in favor. Given classes in which the range 
of abilities was increased both by the 
absence of ability grouping and by pro- 
motion policies in which retardation and 
acceleration were comparatively rare, 
teachers strove desperately to find ways 
of teaching which could cope with this 
tremendous ability range. 

One should note, however, that homo- 
geneous grouping was not a failure. The 
research evidence concerning it indicated 
that with homogeneous grouping achieve- 
ment tended to be slightly better, and 
that the majority of teachers, parents and 
pupils favored it as compared to the 
heterogeneous grouping with which it 
was generally compared. 

In summarizing the evidence on homo- 
geneous grouping in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research in 1950, Henry J. 
Otto reported that “no data have been 
gathered during the past 20 years to 
show the extent to which ability group- 
ing is practiced in elementary schools 
in this country; no research studies on 
ability grouping have been reported 
during the past 15 years.”* This state- 
ment is, unfortunately, still true. 

A situation like this is one for which 
we can find few parallels in industry. It 
would be a rash president of a manufac- 
turing concern who would scrap one 
model and start production on another 
without a large amount of preliminary 
research and tryout. In education, how- 
ever, fundamental shifts of policy have 
been undertaken with quite inadequate 
preliminary research and without even a 
satisfactory on-going program of evalua- 





1 The Grouping of Pupils, the Thirty-fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the S' of Education, 
Part Seen Il.: Public School Publishing 
Co., i, 


2 Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Walter S. 
Monroe, Editor, p. 378. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. 
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tion so as to allow valid judgments of 
results at a later time. 

In the rest of this paper, I shall at- 
tempt to describe a number of different 
kinds of administrative adjustments which 
try to make it easier to teach reading 
effectively to all the children. The ab- 
sence of satisfactory comparative research 
in this whole area makes it necessary for 
me to rely largely on my own judgment 
and experience in attempting to reach 
conclusions. 


Newer Forms of Homogeneous Grouping 


One of the criticisms of homogeneous 
grouping was that the classes were not 
sufficiently homogeneous. Otto estimated, 
for example, that when three classes were 
set up in a grade, such as a bright and 
average and a slow class in terms of IQ, 
the variability of achievement in a par- 
ticular subject remained about 83 per 
cent as large as in heterogeneous classes.* 

In recent years, schools employing 
homogeneous grouping have tended to 
use reading test scores rather than IQ or 
mental age as the basis for setting up 
classes. Some large schools have set up 
home rooms on the basis of reading abil- 
ity. In many junior high schools, classes 
are sectioned for English and other sub- 
jects on the basis of reading test scores. 
This results in a considerably better 
homogeneity for reading instruction than 
takes place when the sectioning is on 
the basis of IQ. 

The use of homogeneous grouping for 
reading instruction only has been the 
subject of considerable attention for a 
period of nearly 20 years. It is usable 
either in a large school with many classes 
in a grade, or in a graded school with 
only one class in a grade. In such a plan, 
reading tests are given to all the pupils 
in several grades. On the basis of the 
test results pupils are divided into read- 
ing classes, all of which are scheduled 
for reading at the same time. For other 
subjects and for home-room activities, 
heterogeneous grouping may be em- 
ployed or some other form of grouping. 

In a small school with one class at 
each grade, this might involve placing 
the children in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades for reading instruction with the 
same three teachers, but reorganized ac- 


cording to reading proficiency. One 
teacher will take for reading those with 
the highest reading scores in the three 
grades, the second teacher would take 
those with the middle scores, and the 
third teacher would take a somewhat 
smaller group including those in the 
three grades who have the lowest read- 
ing scores. 

In larger schools in which home rooms 
are set up on a heterogeneous basis, a 
similar re-shuffling for reading instruc- 
tion can take place within the several 
classes at each grade level. Generally 
those who have published reports of try- 
ing such plans have been pleased with 
the results. 

One of the problems that arises fre- 
quently in any plan of homogeneous 
grouping is the fact that everyone soon 
knows which is the lowest group, and it 
is somewhat difficult to avoid undesirable 
social concomitants. New York City is 
currently trying a somewhat unusual form 
of homogeneous grouping in many of its 
elementary schools. Where this is tried, 
each teacher receives two groups of pu- 
pils. Both groups are fairly homogeneous, 
but there is quite a gap between the 
poorest reader in the upper group and 
the better reader in the lower group. 
Thus, a fourth-grade teacher may have 
two groups, one reading at third-grade 
level and the other at fifth-grade level. 
Another fourth-grade teacher in the same 
school may have groups at second- and 
fourth- or fourth- and sixth-grade levels. 
This plan attempts to eliminate the label- 
ing of some classes as “slow” by having 
classes overlap in ability. It also attempts 
to simplify teaching by groups by hav- 
ing only two reading groups in each 
classroom. The degree to which the in- 
herent inflexibility of such a classification 
plan may interfere with good results is 
unknown at the present time, and it will 
take quite a period of tryout before one 
can tell whether this plan is desirable or 
not. 

Many schools which prefer to keep 
most of the pupils in heterogeneous classes 
are exploring the values of what are 
sometimes called “syphoned-off classes.” 
What this means is that the very poorest 
readers are gathered into a special class, 





3 Ibid., p. 377-78. 
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kept small in size, provided with an 
especially skillful teacher, and given both 
extra materials and freedom from set cur- 
riculum requirements. This is a setting 
in which a capable teacher can do effec- 
tive remedial teaching. The other teachers 
in the school, relieved of the most diffi- 
cult pupils, are said to be able to cope 
far more successfully with the remaining 
differences in reading abilities, even 
though those are still quite large. 


Continuous Progress 


Neither the rigid achievement require- 
ments of a generation ago nor a policy of 
automatic 100 per cent promotion meets 
the needs of today’s schools. Automatic 
promotion for everyone has been exten- 
sively tried and has been found wanting. 
It not only has a bad effect on the ambi- 
tion for achievement of pupils whose 
motivation for study is not strong, but 
also fails to meet the needs of the slowly 
maturing child who is really better off 
in a younger group, or of the precocious 
youngster for whom a moderate degree of 
acceleration may be desirable. 

At present the best basis for promotion 
seems to be a policy of placing children 
in the groups in which their total devel- 
opment is most likely to be furthered. 
While usually the best placement is with 
the child’s age group, such a policy al- 
lows retention in a grade or accelerated 
progress when the child stands to benefit 
by it. Retention is not used as a punish- 
ment, but only as the better alternative 
in terms of the child’s welfare when 
that seems to be the case. Retention in 
such a program is also not a matter of 
repeating the grade, because so far as 
the reading program is concerned the 
idea is to carry the child on from where 
he left off the preceding year rather than 
to have him do over again the reading 
program of the preceding year. Such a 
policy can be called a policy of contin- 
uous progress, which is quite different in 
its implications from automatic promo- 
tion. 

In the primary grades there are differ- 
ent points of view concerning promotion. 
There are many school systems which 
retain in the first grade those who have 
made a very slow start in reading. There 
are many other school systems in which 


children entering the first grade are kept 
with their classmates, regardless of 
achievement, for two or three years. 
During these years teachers attempt to 
foster readiness and to help each child to 
make progress at his own rate. At the 
end of this period, the child’s readiness 
for the work of the next grade is assessed, 
and if he seems to be so far behind that 
successful reading in the next grade is 
unlikely, retention may be employed. 
Sometimes the teacher moves on with 
the children and stays with the group 
for two or even for three years. 

New York City, for example, encour- 
ages automatic promotion through the 
third grade. Principals are advised to 
retain in the third grade any pupils who 
by the end of that year are not yet able 
to read second-grade material. These 
pupils, when they spend a second year 
in the third grade, are supposed to con- 
tinue in their reading and other skills 
from where they stopped the preceding 
June. Repetition as such is frowned upon. 
When the school has enough of such 
pupils to form a class, a special third- 
grade classroom is set up in which a 
skilled teacher is expected to concentrate 
mainly on reading and the other language 
arts. 

The idea of continuous progress is 
developed in quite a different way in a 
group of plans which have in common 
the setting up of a large number of spe- 
cific instructional levels in the reading 
program. Such a program was developed 
in Cleveland about 20 years ago, and 
was described by Margaret White in 
1938.4 The elementary school was di- 
vided into two divisions for reading in- 
struction—the primary division, and the 
upper elementary unit. Within each di- 
vision a kind of homogeneous grouping 
for reading instruction was employed. 
The course of study was ungraded and 
was organized in such a way that any 
pupil or group of pupils could pass from 
one level to the next as soon as the re- 
quired works had been completed. 

In Fresno, California, the reading cur- 


4 t L. White, “A Reading Program Organized 
by He ay bed ” Newer a in ey in the 
Elementary School 520-27. earbook 
of the National Elementary Schoo! Principal, Bulletin 
of the Department of Elemen Principals, 
Vol. XVII, No. 7. Washington: t of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, 1938. 
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riculum for the six grades has been di- 
vided into 21 reading levels, four for 
each of the primary grades and three 
for each of the middle grades: In any 
classroom there are groups on two or 
more different levels. If a pupil's rate 
of progress is slow, he may spend an 
extra year in a particular classroom, but 
he moves on from one reading level to 
the next in a continuous fashion regard- 
less of which classroom he happens to 
be in. The careful assignment of suitable 
reading material to each level, so as to 
avoid re-reading material read at a 
previous level, seems to be one of the 
factors leading to the success of this 
particular plan.§ 


Individual Differences Within the 
Classroom 


Regardless of administrative efforts to 
lessen the range of individual differences 
in the classroom, today’s teachers gener- 
ally realize that enough differences re- 
main to require some form of differen- 
tiated instruction in reading. Various 
forms of individualized and group in- 
struction have been described in glow- 
ing terms. Research comparisons of these 
different plans are not yet available. 
Meanwhile it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that the methodology of the future 
will not be completely individualized, or 
in two or three groups, or on a whole 
class basis, but will involve a judicious 
combination of individualized, group, 
and whole-class instruction. For some 
reading activities the whole class will be 
kept together. Some reading activities, 
particularly free recreational reading and 
certain types of research reading, will 
be individualized. The developmental 
reading program will in many schools 
continue to be taught on the basis of 
relatively homogeneous groups within the 
classroom for some time to come. Teach- 
ers will be freer to bring the whole class 
together for audience periods, for dis- 
cussion periods, for the presentation of 
new skills, and for certain other types of 
reading activities than most of them do 
at the present time. The time allotted for 
this paper does not permit me to go into 
detail in describing how such combined 
patterns can be planned; a more com- 
plete treatment is now on press.® 


In the planning of the future, the 
teacher will start with a comprehensive 
evaluation of pupil abilities and needs, 
based on intelligent use of well-kept 
cumulative records as well as on his own 
testing and observation. This will allow 
him to determine the particular reading 
objective that will require major em- 
phasis and those of relatively minor im- 
portance for the near future. Pupil eval- 
uation and clear, specific objectives will 
provide the basis for intelligent selection 
of both materials and instructional plan- 
ning. Superior plans will be as variable 
as the classes of pupils they will be 
designed to fit. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation has published two yearbooks 
on reading, one in 1938 and one in 1955." 
The chapters on school organization for 
better reading instruction are remarkably 
similar in these two volumes, although 
written 18 years apart. In both, one finds 
descriptions of homogeneous grouping, 
reclassification into homogeneous clas- 
ses for reading only, continuous progress 
primary classes, multi-level reading pro- 
grams, sub-grouping within the class- 
room, and highly individualized pro- 
grams. The more recent of the two year- 
books presents no strikingly new plan, 
and it provides no evidence as to the 
relative merits of the various plans. It 
is, however, representative of the present 
situation. 

For we have learned much when we 
have learned that there is no magic 
cure-all, and that every administrative 
device and every teaching procedure that 
is contending for favor has both strong 
points and inherent possible weaknesses. 
Personal skill in adapting a plan to 
particular children is highly variable and 
makes it very difficult to carry out satis- 
factory comparative appraisals of differ- 
ent plans. Until such appraisals have been 

5 Harry L. Buckalew and Mary Bell Maxwell, “‘Read- 
ing Levels ww a Flexibility,” * Reading for Today's 

Children, \ -6. Thirty-fourth Yea of the 
National Pe School Principal, Bulletin of the 
Sopestrease of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XXXV 


No. 1. Washin : Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 19. 

6 Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability, 
Third Edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 1956. 

7 Op. cit., Newer Practices in Reading in the Ele- 
— School. Op. cit., Reading for Today's Chil- 

ren. 
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made, however, this whole vitally impor- 
tant set of problems will remain an area 
in which varied and contrasting opinions 
can continue to flourish. 


Discussion 
A. Marcaret A. Ropinson 


Dr. Harris’ statement that success in 
teaching reading is governed to a large 
extent by the school policy of entrance, 
promotion and pupil classification is one 
with which we can all agree. Teachers 
do realize that a reading readiness pro- 
gram that leads to one of continuous 
progress, while considering individual dif- 
ferences, will lead to improved achieve- 
ment in reading. 

The teacher may remember vividly his 
own experiences in a time when there 
was little consideration for individual 
differences and when rigid standards for 
promotion were maintained. He may re- 
member, too, that there was a wide range 
of ability and achievement in those class- 
rooms of the past. His teaching experi- 
ence and results of his reading tests to- 
day have indicated that his classes now 
have an even greater distribution of 
achievement that increases throughout 
the grades. Having faced these facts, he 
will search for causes of this increase in 
distribution and then conclude that he 
must adapt his instruction to care for 
individual differences. In this, he will 
need to use modern methods of grouping 
determined by a wide range of bases. 
Therefore, he must accept certain condi- 
tions fundamental to grouping and must 
know the three main kinds of groups. 

Our thoughtful teacher must believe 
in grouping as a means to help pupils 
read more effectively, make more rapid 
progress, prevent retardation, and stimu- 
late worth-while attitude and interests. 
His pupils should believe in grouping as 
a means to laying a better foundation for 
more rapid advancement and greater en- 
joyment in learning. His pupils must be 
ready for grouping, having good work 
habits and knowing how to work both 
independently and co-operatively. 

He may have groups based on pupils’ 
interests. 

He may have groups based on pupils’ 
specific needs, such as word recognition 


techniques. These are temporary groups, 
preventive in the primary grades, correc- 
tive in the intermediate. 

He may have groups based on pupils 
achievements in reading. 

Our wise teacher will utilize these 
three types of groups as well as some 
individualized teaching. 

Dr. Harris has mentioned homogeneous 
grouping based on mental ability. We, in 
Ontario, also have had this type of or- 
ganization, but gradually it has disap- 
peared. However, we have classes and 
schools for the mentally retarded and a 
few experimental classes for the gifted. 

Organization based on reading achieve- 
ment is sometimes used on a three-group 
plan. If the school is considered to have 
above average mental ability, the A 
classes use basal readers above the grade 
level, the B classes use readers of the 
grade level and the C classes use readers 
below the grade level. In a below aver- 
age school, the A classes use readers of 
the grade level and the B and C classes 
use readers one or two years below the 
grade level. Mental ability tests are ad- 
ministered in Toronto in grades one, four 
and seven to determine the quartile in 
which a school is placed. Standardized 
reading tests are administered annually 
to all groups as one basis for grouping. 

A more common procedure in Toronto 
is the overlapping three-group plan in 
each classroom and continuous promotion 
from one basal reader level to the next. 
Each year the pupil is expected to con- 
tinue from where he left off the preced- 
ing year and to make consistent progress. 

We have no general reshuffling of pu- 
pils from home rooms to reading classes, 
but one or two pupils may visit a lower 
grade during reading lessons for special 
help. 

Although we have had syphoned-off 
classes of poor readers taught by skillful 
teachers, gradually these remedial read- 
ing teachers have been assimilated, and 
in their place consultant teachers visit 
and guide newly-appointed teachers and 
serious reading cases. 

Modifications, too, occur. Sometimes a 
teacher stays with her class for three 
years. Some classes have two groups 
widely separated in reading ability; 
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others have overlapping groups. Hamil- 
ton is organized on a plan having sixteen 
units of progress, and pupils pass from 
unit to unit. 

For a time throughout Ontario, we 
experimented with a three-grade plan 
where grades one, two, and three were 
taught in one class and grades four, five, 
and six in another class. Teachers taught 
such classes for three years. Due to vari- 
ous weaknesses, these have gradually 
disappeared. 

Teaching in groups does attempt to 
recognize the differences of individuals 
and so is a natural democratic process 
and an essential procedure. Each child 
must be considered as an individual, and 
whatever plan is best for him should be 
chosen. His parents’ understanding and 
co-operation must be assured. 

May we quote from Betts:' “One of 
the ‘secrets’ of successful differentiated 
guidance is the teacher's administrative 
ability. . . . The administrator can make 
plans; the supervisor can conduct reading 
meetings, workshops and demonstrations; 
the reading specialist can give his best 
lecture—but the final test of theories and 
plans takes place in the classroom.” 


B. C. H. PycMan 


I should like to discuss further the 
continuous progress idea presented by 
Dr. Harris. We have had some actual 
experience with this plan in the school 
system of which I am superintendent. 
We have an ungraded primary school 
with reference to reading. The work of 
the first three grades is divided into 
eight levels, four in the first year, two 
in the second year and two in the third 
year. Children are not classified as first, 
second or third grade. The kindergarten 
plus the first three years are called the 
primary school. A teacher’s room may be 
labeled Primary School—lst Year, Prim- 
ary School—2nd Year, or Primary School 
—3rd Year instead of first grade, second 
grade, or third grade. This means that 
the majority of pupils in a room labeled 
“Primary School—2nd Year” are experi- 
encing their second year in school. It 
does not mean, however, that all pupils 
in the room are doing second grade 
work. Some children in this room may 


be working on levels three or four which 
are first grade work. If a child progresses 
normally, he will complete the eight 
levels in three years. Some children may 
require four years to complete the work. 

Individual records are kept for each 
child so that the receiving teacher knows 
what the child has read and accom- 
plished. The receiving teacher starts him 
in September where he left off in June. 
If a child has gone through a certain 
level of reading and the teacher feels, 
after studying his test results, that he is 
not ready for the next level, he is given 
another book of different stories on the 
same level, provided with a workbook, 
and placed in a group which is working 
at that level. The reading skills are 
taught thoroughly through this level as 
they are in the adopted basic text. The 
child has no feeling of repeating or fail- 
ure. The work is new and challenging. 
This means that many sets of books, 
workbooks and manuals must be avail- 
able. 

Pressure is removed from the teacher 
that certain amounts of work must be 
covered. It also means flexible time 
schedules. 

If such a program is to succeed, par- 
ents must be informed of the plan. Par- 
ent meetings are held in each school 
unit each year. Teachers and the prin- 
cipal explain the philosophy of the pro- 
gram. Parents are asked to discuss this 
philosophy. They are asked if it sounds 
sensible to them. We have yet to receive 
a negative answer. The meaning of the 
various levels and the books they com- 
prise are explained and shown. How 
children are grouped for reading instruc- 
tion is discussed and why it might be 
necessary during the year to shift chil- 
dren from group to group, either within 
the room or to a different room. The 
many books and materials are shown. 
The phonics work included in the pro- 
gram is explained. The report card is 
shown and discussed. 

Such a program requires a different 
type report card. All of the eight levels 
are shown on the card and the reading 
level on which the child is being graded 


1 Emmett Albert Betts, ‘Approaches to Differentiated 
Y ~ rcrnes in Reading,” Education, \XX (May, 1950), 
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for that particular grading period is 
checked so that the parent is kept in- 
formed as to the reading level on which 
his child is working. 

If a first-year child is not making nor- 
mal progress which will enable him to 
complete the first four levels that year, 
his parents are called in for a confer- 
ence. They are informed at that time 
that the child might require four years 
to complete the work of the primary 
school. The dates of these conferences 
are recorded on the child’s individual 
reading record card so that later on the 
parent cannot say that he wasn’t informed. 
Parent conferences are also held during 
the second year or third year if the 
teacher feels that the child will not com- 
plete the eight levels in three years. 

Implementing this program required a 
great deal of in-service training for all 
of us. Many traditions had to be broken. 
For example, Miss Jones had always re- 
ceived Miss Smith’s children. She 
couldn't teach any others. Teachers and 
principals had to learn that children were 
not moved to the next room as a room 
group but rather as homogeneous read- 
ing-level groups. Miss Rogers had taught 
third grade for years. She hadn't looked 
at a second grade book for ages. She 
declared that she couldn’t teach second 
grade. In this plan the third year teacher 
may be teaching Level 5 which is the 
last half of the second year. 

Principals found that for the program 
to succeed in their schools they must be 
fully cognizant of the groups in each 
teacher's room and familiar with the ma- 
terials available for each level. 

Time doesn’t permit the discussion of 
the many, many problems we encount- 
ered or the solutions we worked out. We 
feel that under this plan we are not solv- 
ing all of our reading problems, but we 
know that we are meeting the individual 
needs of more pupils than ever before. 


3. How and When Word Attack 
Skills Should Be Taught 


A. Strert ARTLEY 


Implicit in the title of this paper is 
the assumption that word attack skills 
should be taught. Concerning this point 
no one would disagree regardless of his 





approach to reading instruction, for 
basic to interpretation is the ability to 
perceive the form and meaning of 
printed symbols. Sparks are struck and 
intense fires are kindled, however, when 
one faces the issues of how and when 
such word attack skills should be devel- 


oped. 


How Shall Word Attack Skills 
Be Developed? 


Though various questions and prob- 
lems arise with respect to word percep- 
tion, the basic issue concerns itself with 
the psychological process involved in 
word attack. In brief, shall the approach 
be one of analyzing known words into 
their constituent elements which, in turn, 
the child uses to unlock words, or shall 
it be one of synthesizing word elements 
from prior knowledge of their auditory 
and visual characteristics? 

The proponents of the analytic ap- 
proach contend that their basic position 
is validated in the tenets of any of the 
recognized schools of psychology. Thorpe 
and Schmuller' attempt to assemble 
fundamental learning principles that em- 
body the main features of most of the 
theories of learning. One of these prin- 
ciples lends direct support to the ana- 
lytic approach to word attack. It is stated 
in these words, “Learning proceeds most 
effectively and tends to be most per- 
manent when the learner is provided 
with the opportunity of perceiving 
meaningful relationships among the ele- 
ments of the goal toward which he is 
working.” In the case of word attack, 
the “elements of the goal” are the phonic 
and visual components of the word. For 
effective learning the learner must see 
meaningful relationships among them, 
yet the constituent parts have meaning 
only in the context of a word. In the 
word city, for example, each letter 
bears a meaningful relation to each other 
letter, and each letter derives its sound 
value from its position in the word. C 
has the sound of s because it precedes 
i. Y has the sound of short i because it 
comes at the end of the word. I has the 





l Lovis P. Thorpe and Allen M. Schmuller. Contem- 
porary Theories of Learning, Ch. XIII. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1954. 


2 Ibid., p. 455. 
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short sound because it is in a closed 
syllable. 

For this reason, among others, the 
proponents of the analytic approach be- 
lieve that an initial stock of sight words 
should be built up first. When a suffi- 
cient number of these known words fol- 
low a particular pattern, phonic or visual, 
they can be used to develop meaning- 
fully and functionally generalizations or 
understandings about the way constit- 
uent parts function. 

Anderson and Dearborn® in discussing 
the psychological rationale of the sight 
word method as an approach to initial 
reading make use of several studies fre- 
quently overlooked. They point out that 
Cattell in 1885 and Erdmann and Dodge 
in 1898 showed that whereas only a few 
unrelated letters could be perceived in 
a given unit of time, familiar words con- 
taining two to four times as many letters 
could be perceived in the same time. 
The implication of these findings, Dear- 
born and Anderson point out, was that 
words efficiently perceived are not seen 
as a compounding of letters, but in 
terms of minimal cues or form. This be- 
ing true, the authors believe that little 
is gained by teaching the child the let- 
ters and sounds as the first step in read- 
ing. 

In other words, the proponents of the 
analytic approach contend that efficient 
reading, both in terms of rate and com- 
prehension, results as the child learns 
from the outset to give attention to mean- 
ing units or word wholes rather than 
to visual or auditory constituents. Mean- 
ing, they insist, is pre-eminent, and 
nothing should be permitted to inter- 
fere with its rapid perception. 

It is at this point that those who ad- 
vocate a vigorous program in word at- 
tack before actually initiating reading 
instruction are most vocal in the defense 
of their approach. They argue that, al- 
though auditory and visual elements are 
taught before reading is initiated and 
phonic and structural generalizations are 
taught deductively rather than induc. 
tively from known sight words, this is 
done to give the young reader control 
over words he meets and thus is an aid 
to comprehension. 

Whatever force of logic this conten- 


tion may have, research is not too clear 
in confirming it. For evidence we can go 
to the well-known studies of Tate,‘ and 
Agnew,* and others. These studies have 
been reviewed frequently in the litera- 
ture within the last year, and for the 
sake of conserving time and space they 
will not be discussed in detail here. 
These studies compared approaches to 
reading emphasizing a strong beginning 
word attack program (in both cases a 
phonic approach) with programs stress- 
ing a functional and integrated pro- 
gram. They showed the superiority of 
the students taught through phonics to 
pronounce unfamiliar words. Bnt though 
more accurate in word attack they were 
far less fluent in reading, and they com- 
prehended less well. 

In other words, it appears that if one 
puts emphasis on word attack before 
the getting of meaning is firmly estab- 
lished, the result will be efficient word 
attack, but at the expense of meaning— 
the main purpose of reading. In a sense, 
in reading like everything else, we get 
what we want and pay for. If the sole 
aim of reading instruction is word per- 
ception, then a program that gives vig- 
orous attention to structural and phonic 
elements will give just that. If, on the 
other hand, the goal is total reading 
growth with primary emphasis on mean- 
ing and interpretation, then the program 
will need to be one where word attack is 
closely integrated with other aspects of 
the program. 

In contrast to studies showing the 
limitations of a program that puts stress 
too early on word analysis techniques is 
the more recent one done in Champaign, 
Illinois and reported by Henderson.* 
This study, carried out over a three-year 
period, compares the reading progress 
of children taught by a program empha- 
sizing a synthetic approach to phonics 





3 Irving H. Anderson and Walter F. Dearborn. The 
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with children taught in the “traditional 
manner.” The results of this study in 
grades one, two, and three were con- 
sistently in favor of the phonetic groups 
as measured by standardized tests of 
word recognition, comprehension, and 
work-study skills. 

It is unfortunate that this study did 
not clearly differentiate the variable of 
method from the context of the instruc- 
tional situation which included the 
teachers, their enthusiasm for a new ap- 
proach, and the amount of time spent 
in planning and organizing the daily 
work. Consequently, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to assess the validity of the data 
presented. In fact, the results of the 
phonetic approach as reported in grade 
three are so nearly similar to those re- 
ported in a study completed four years 
prior in the same school system with an 
integrated approach to word perception 
that no clear evidence can be found for 
the superiority of the experimental pro- 
cedure. 

Somewhat closely related to the prin- 
ciple of patterned learning is the princi- 
ple of motivation which is offered as a 
validation for the practice of initiating 
the reading program with reading rather 
than with a program of word analysis. 
The importance of motivation as a basis 
for learning is supported by all schools 
of psychology. The principle is stated 
by Thorpe and Schmuller in the follow- 
ing words, “Learning proceeds most ef- 
fectively and tends to be most perma- 
nent when the learner is motivated, that 
is, when he has a stake, as it were, in 
the activity being undertaken.” In lay 
terms we might rephrase the principle 
and say that learning proceeds most 
effectively when the learner sees a close 
relationship between what he is learn- 
ing and some felt need or interest. 

Those who would advocate the sight 
word approach to initial reading stress 
the close relation of this approach to 
the principle of motivation. The young 
child comes to the first grade with the 
desire to learn to read. To capitalize on 
this built-in mainspring-to-action, the 
child needs to begin the reading process 
through interesting story content rather 
than through drill on what to him are 
rote and nonsense elements. Flesch,® for 


example, advocates that first graders 
analyze some 700 words before reading 
begins. He proposes a complex syn- 
thetic procedure of compounding words 
through a sequence of learning the 
names of the letters, the short sounds 
of the vowels, sounds of consonants, the 
long sounds of the vowels, and finally 
the common phonograms. The children 
are then expected to translate sounds 
into words which they recite as wholes. 
Page after page of rote drill material 
is presented which the children are sup- 
posed to digest before any reading is 
done. 

Though other synthetic programs dif- 
fer from this radical approach in the 
amount of drill material presented and 
in the technique of presenting it, the 
basic design is the same—withhold read- 
ing until children are able to attack 
words independently; only then proceed 
to meaningful reading. It is hard to rec- 
oncile this approach to reading with the 
principle of motivation, for it would be 
extremely difficult for the child to see 
any need for or interest in vowels, con- 
sonants, diphthongs, and syllables apart 
from their need in reading. On the con- 
trary, negative attitudes may be built up 
in the initial stages of reading that con- 
dition future progress. 

Another recognized educational prin- 
ciple conditioning the word attack pro- 
gram is that learning proceeds most ef- 
fectively when the learner’s individual 
method of learning is recognized and 
utilized. Some children respond better 
to auditory instruction, others to visual, 
still others to kinesthetic. 

In an effort to determine the teaching 
method or combination of methods most 
effective in teaching word perception to 
various types of individuals, Mills® ex- 
perimented with groups of children 
taught by a visual, phonic, kinesthetic, 
and a combination approach. Mills’ find- 
ings show conclusively that children do 
learn to recognize words by different 
methods, and that no one method is 


7 Thorpe and Schmuller, op. cit., p. 451. 


8 Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can't Read and What 
«A Can Do About It. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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superior for all children. For children of 
low intelligence the phonic method was 
least effective; for those of average in- 
telligence the kinesthetic method was 
least effective, while the phonic method 
showed no statistical significance in 
either direction. For the superior learner 
the relative effectiveness of the four ap- 
proaches was not clearly drawn because 
these children learned words regardless 
of the method used. Certainly this study 
argues strongly for a word attack pro- 
gram that stresses growth in a variety of 
perception techniques—structural analy- 
sis, phonics, word-form analysis, as well 
as kinesthetic techniques for those who 
require them. 

In the light of the foregoing principles 
it would appear that the essential fea- 
tures of a sound word attack program 
would make provision for the following: 

1. An adequate balance between word 

perception and meaning. 

2. The development of an initial stock 

of basic sight words before word analysis 

is undertaken. 

3. The use of an analytic approach to 

word perception. 

4. The development of a variety of word 

attack techniques. 

Of the studies that might be quoted 
showing the implementation of these 
principles, only one will be mentioned. 

A recently completed study by Mc- 
Dowell” compares an extreme phonetic 
approach with a balanced reading pro- 
gram having a varied word attack pro- 
gram closely integrated with the reading 
itself. The progress mace by pupils hav- 
ing a strictly phonetic program was com- 
pared with that of pupils of similar men- 
tal ability in classes having the broader 
reading program. McDowell reports on 
the basis of standardized test results that 
the group following the integrated pro- 
gram “reads faster, understands words, 
comprehends paragraphs, uses the in- 
dex, and, in general, reads better than 
the phonetic group.” The phonetic group 
was better in alphabetizing and spelling, 
the latter having been stressed vigorous- 
ly from the beginning. In general, he 
says the children using the broader pro- 
gram revealed “a more rounded and 
harmonious development of reading 


skills” with nothing sacrificed. Continu- 


ing his cogent argument for a balanced 
reading program, McDowell writes: 

Phonics can also serve its purpose in 
reading as one of the subsidiary word- 
attack skills. But to overemphasize it is to 
deny the child many other such skills and 
to submerge meaning under a barrage 
of mechanics." 

McDowell's study objectifies what 
reading people have been saying since 
the publication in 1925 of the Twenty- 
Fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education—that the 
real danger of an isolated word attack 
program, be it phonics, word-form, an- 
alysis of structure, or whatever, is in 
over-inflating its importance at the ex- 
pense of meaning and interpretation, or 
as McDowell says, submerging “mean- 
ing under a barrage of mechanics.” As 
evidenced by this study, word attack 
skills should be developed within the 
context of a broad and inclusive reading 
program that ensures sequential develop- 
ment of all aspects of reading—word per- 
ception, comprehension, reaction, and 
integration. 


When Shall Word Attack 
Abilities Be Developed? 


Having considered the how of a 
sound word attack program, the when 
falls into pattern with little difficulty. 
Perhaps these generalizations will serve 
as guiding principles: 

1. Though use vf various types of mean- 
ing clues begins at the time reading is 
initiated, procedures that depend on the 
analysis of words into either their struc- 
tural or auditory components should not 
be undertaken until the child has built 
up an initial stock of sight words. 
2. Analytic procedures (phonics, word- 
form, structure) should not be initiated 
until the child has sufficient mental ma- 
turity and background of understandings 
to make instruction meaningful and prof- 
itable. 

3. Word attack skills should not be de- 

veloped until a need or readiness for such 

skills becomes apparent to the learner. 

Much of the objective evidence for 
these generalizations may be found in 

10 Reverend John B. McDowell, “A Report on the 
Phonetic Method of Teaching Children to Read,” The 


Catholic Educational Review, Li (October, 1953), 
506-19. 


11 Ibid., p. 518. 
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the studies to which reference has al- 
ready been made. However, to be more 
specific several additional studies will 
be quoted. 

The first study to supply evidence as 
to the proper timing of the word attack 
program is the almost classic study of 
Dolch and Bloomster™ in 1937. To 
first- and second-grade children tests 
were given requiring the application of 
phonic knowledge. The results were 
then analyzed in terms of the mental 
ages of the subjects. The authors found 
that the mental maturity needed to ap- 
ply phonic understandings was greater 
than that needed to acquire sight words. 
In fact, a mental age of seven seemed 
to be a prerequisite for achievement in 
the type of phonic activity involved. 
However, as others have suggested, this 
finding does not preclude ear- and eye- 
training activities on the readiness level. 

Other researchers have confirmed 
Dolch and Bloomster’s findings. Sexton 
and Herron" found that the teaching of 
phonics appears to be of limited value 
with beginners during the first five 
months of school. It begins to be of some 
value during the second five months, 
and has particular value in the second 
grade. Consistent findings were also re- 
ported by Garrison and Heard." 

Assuming the validity of these studies, 
evidence is relatively clear that the in- 
itial stage of reading should concern 
itself with building phonic readiness and 
developing a basic stock of sight words, 
with serious work in phonics, as one 
method of word attack, coming only as 
the children are equipped with under- 
standings and maturity to make instruc- 
tion profitable. 

Numerous writers who concern them- 
selves with readiness for initial reading 
—Monroe, Hildreth, Durrell, Betts, and 
others—have pointed out the kinds of 
readiness, both auditory and visual, that 
equip the child to undertake word an- 
alysis. Harris’ points out the important 
aspects of phonic readiness to consist of 
such abilities as hearing differences be- 
tween words that are alike, being sensi- 
tive to rhyming elements, and fusing 
sounds mentally to form a word. 

Moreover, as children enter the sec- 
ond grade and as they progress to new 


content in social studies, numbers, sci- 
ence, and literature, they will have oc- 
casion to meet more and more unfamiliar 
words. These words create word attack 
needs involving the use of phonic prin- 
ciples, syllables, prefixes, suffixes, accent, 
and the like. Understandings and skills 
involving their use may now be devel- 
oped functionally and with a minimum 
of practice because the need is apparent 
to the learner. Although research data 
are meager on this aspect of the prob- 
lem, principles in the psychology of 
learning supply the force of logic to this 
contention. 


Discussion 


A. Liuuian G. FLETCHER 


Dr. Artley has already cited studies 
which show that instruction in word 
attack is best postponed until the second 
grade but may be preceded by training 
in visual and auditory perception. 

Many bright children begin to asso- 
ciate letters and their sounds without 
any formal instruction. They perceive 
that words which begin alike should 
start with the same sound. They also 
learn that words which rhyme usually 
look alike at the end. Soon these chil- 
dren are able to recognize new words 
from their similarity to familiar words 
and by combining phonetic and con- 
textual clues. But most children must 
be taught to do this. 

Although the average child is ready 
for this instruction by second grade, 
there are many who do not have the 
necessary auditory and visual perception 
to profit from training in phonics. Un- 
less special training is given, readiness 
for phonics may be slow in developing. 
This is apparent among our remedial 
cases. Often pupils who have reached 
the upper elementary grades cannot 
discriminate between sounds which are 





12£. W. Dolch and Maurine Bloomster, ‘Phonic 
Readiness,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (No- 
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similar such as m and n, sh and ch, etc. 
Frequently they cannot give words which 
rhyme. Such students must have much 
ear training before phonetic instruction 
can be effective. 

Teachers will find valuable suggestions 
for developing auditory and visual readi- 
ness in teacher’s manuals which accom- 
pany most of the basal readers and in 
the reading readiness books of the same 
series. 

The term “readiness” has usually been 
associated with pre-reading activities. It 
should be noted that if pupils have not 
acquired the necessary skills these ac- 
tivities should be continued. As all chil- 
dren may not have mastered the skills 
presented in the lower grades, it is help- 
ful to the teacher to have available the 
manuals for grades preceding her own. 
She may then use the ideas in developing 
suitable materials for older children who 
need this training. The success of some 
of the strictly phonetic methods of 
teaching reading may be due to intensive 
work in ear training. When this is sup- 
plied to some of our remedial cases, we 
have found that progress is much more 
satisfactory. 

Closely related to the problem of 
auditory discrimination and probably 
contributing to difficulty in this area, is 
the problem of poor speech habits. Var- 
ied speech patterns may make it difficult 
for a child to form the proper associa- 
tions between sound and symbol. Care- 
less speech habits of some children cause 
trouble, too. Omission of the final con- 
sonant sound is common among many 
pupils who say coal for cold, wen for 
went, git for get, etc. Another child who 
was tested recently said skraw for straw 
and skrong for strong. Yet we expect 
these children to form the proper associa- 
tions between the letters and their 
sounds! Parents who are interested in 
helping their children acquire word 
recognition skills more rapidly may well 
emphasize correct speech at home and 
furnish a good pattern for the children 
to follow. Stressing proper enunciation 
in schoo! will probably aid in developing 
better auditory discrimination. 

In second grade there is greater moti- 
vation for learning word attack skills as 
pupils have occasion to meet more un- 


familiar words in social studies, science, 
and other subjects. It is usually easier 
to teach new skills when the learner is 
aware of the need for them. But making 
pupils aware of the need does not ensure 
that they will apply phonics when they 
meet new words in context unless they 
have been taught to do so. 

Teachers frequently ask how they can 
get their pupils to put into practice the 
word attack skills which have been 
taught. The difficulty often arises as a 
result of teaching phonics as something 
apart from the reading lesson. A system- 
atic approach to the problem with em- 
phasis upon application of word attack 
in a practical reading situation is given 
by Dr. Gray in On Their Own in 
Reading." 

In our remedial instruction with stu- 
dents who have not learned to use word 
attack, we stress application from the 
very beginning. If the student knows 
only the initial consonant sound, he is 
encouraged to combine this with context 
to see if he can figure out the word. 
Later, he may be able to see a resem- 
blance to another word which he knows, 
and by substitution of sounds he works 
out the new word. He must then check 
to see if it fits the meaning. After some 
practice he may be able to combine con- 
textual clues with a few phonetic clues 
and get the right word even though he 
has not learned all the phonetic prin- 
ciples involved. Daily practice of this 
type makes the use of word attack skills 
habitual and we hope helps to em- 
phasize that the purpose of using sounds 
is to obtain meaning from the passage 
being read. 


B. Ernet S. MANEY 


One of the most important word attack 
skills is the ability to use context clues. 
This skill can be developed readily dur- 
ing the pre-reading stage by teaching the 
child to supply a missing word in a 
spoken sentence and then to check his 
choice of word as to its fitness in the 
particular sentence. Later the transfer of 
this technique to printed language dur- 
ing the initial reading stage is relatively 
easy because it involves only the appli- 





1 William S. Gray. On Their Own in Reading, p. 268. 
Chicago: 948. 
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cation of a learned skill to a new medium. 

Another basic skill in word attack is 
the ability to recognize similarities and 
differences in printed words. This visual 
training is placed logically within the 
pre-reading program, for not even a sight 
vocabulary can be developed successfully 
without a marked degree of proficiency 
in visual discrimination. 

The most controversial area of word 
attack is that related to phonics. Most 
reading specialists agree that training 
in this area should be initiated during 
the reading readiness stage. They believe, 
for example, that certain skills such as 
the ability to rhyme and the ability to 
identify and perceive the sounds asso- 
ciated with certain letters can be devel- 
oped with many children at this early 
level. 

A difference of opinion, however, 
arises among these same specialists con- 
cerning the degree of mastery that should 
be expected in the phonics area during 
the pre-reading period. Some designers 
of phonics programs which are not a 
part of a basic reader series contend that 
facility in sounding out words should 
precede meaningful reading. 

Most authors of basic reader series, 
on the other hand, question the value of 
this approach and point out the danger 
of promoting verbalism by such synthetic 
methods. These same writers propose 
instead that auditory discrimination and 
perception be developed and maintained 
carefully but that its application to 
print be reserved until the child has 
mastered his initial sight vocabulary 
and has learned to apply context clues 
in attacking words. Then, they feel, he 
is ready to combine that sight vocabulary 
with his phonics knowledge and a mean- 
ing check to determine the identity of 
an unfamiliar word. This, they believe, 
is a more meaningful and functional ap- 
proach to word attack than is that which 
is developed synthetically and in isola- 
tion. 

The teacher's role in the successful 
development of each child’s word attack 
skill is a responsible one. An acceptable 
word analysis program requires that 
every teacher be ready to aid the pupil 
with analysis skills whenever the need 
is revealed. This need may arise at the 


primary, at the intermediate, or at the 
secondary level. 

This means that the teacher must be 
conversant with the entire scope and 
sequence of the word analysis program 
from its beginning at the pre-reading 
stage through its final stage involving 
the dictionary skills. In addition, she 
must be skillful in the use of techniques 
for diagnosing word analysis needs as 
well as in the employment of procedures 
for fulfilling those revealed needs. With- 
out this proficiency the teacher must re- 
sort to procedures that are less incisive 
and, of course, less acceptable. 

Common among these less desirable 
approaches are those which rely upon 
trial and error, those which indiscrimi- 
nately follow the commercially designed 
programs, and even those which simply 
ignore the needs. None of these ap- 
proaches seems tenable. Trial and error 
is too heavily dependent upon chance 
and is too time consuming to be really 
effective. Strict adherence to a commer- 
cially designed program, no matter how 
well it is planned, usually is equally un- 
productive when the teacher lacks the 
background required and expected for 
implementing such a program. For the 
teacher to do nothing about the word 
analysis program because she has had 
little or no training in this area is inex- 
cusable. The child is then forced to rely 
upon previously learned word attack 
skills or to invent new ones through 
trial and error methods. 

Therefore, it behooves each faculty 
that strives to maintain a high level of 
professional competency to conduct a 
periodic self-evaluation to determine 
whether or not it is staying on course. 
One facet of that appraisal, of course, 
should deal with the word analysis pro- 
gram and could be approached through 
a questionnaire. The questions could be 
formulated so that a negative answer 
would indicate a possible point of var- 
iance with the philosophy upon which 
the program was built or with the prac- 
tices related to that philosophy. Then the 
ensuing discussion should center upon 
those areas in which there was not agree- 
ment. The immediate result after group 
study and discussion probably would be 
a stronger plan for staff action. 
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4. Providing Reading Materials 
Appropriate to Interest and 
Maturity Levels 
Ruta STRANG 
In the field of reading, all discussions 

eventually lead to a consideration of the 

need for appropriate reading materials. 

The interest and comprehensibility of the 

available reading materials determine 

whether a person’s reading experience is 
rewarding or disappointing, stimulating 
or boring, satisfying or frustrating. Given 
dull, repetitious first-grade books, the 
gifted child who already knows how to 
read may become disillusioned with read- 
ing and sometimes with school. Given 
childish books on subjects of no interest 
to him, the retarded adolescent reader 
may become embarrassed or rebellious; 
books that are within his field of interest 
but too difficult for him to comprehend 
are likely to confirm his concept of him- 
self as a person who cannot learn to read. 

Interest induces the reader to put forth 
effort. If the book is about his favorite 
hobby, if he can learn from it how to 
make or do something of importance to 
him, if it has the pull of suspense or the 
appeal of human interest, he will try hard 
to understand long sentences and to puz- 
zle out the meaning of difficult words. 

On the other hand, if the content is dull 

or distasteful to him, the reader may 

perform far below his real capacity, even 
though the material is written in first- 
grade words and sentence structure. In- 
teresting content provides motivation. 
Interest also aids comprehension. When 

students were asked, “What makes a 

book easy to read?”, many replied, 

“When it’s interesting.” Research con- 

firms this point of view. Bernstein! ob- 

tained experimental evidence of the rela- 
tion between interest and reading speed 
and comprehension. She selected two 
stories which were made equivalent in 
readability as measured by the Flesch, 

Lorge, and Dale-Chall formulas. One 

story was chosen because it was rich in 

action and suspense, and because it con- 
cerned teen-age characters in situations 
of interest to teen-agers. The other, from 

a famous novel, was a long, wordy de- 

scription introducing adult characters. 

The ninth-grade students who read both 


stories read the first more quickly, un- 
derstood it better, and said they found 
it more interesting than the other selec- 
tion. In another study, the vague, general 
expressions in a college history text were 
replaced by more precise, picture-forming 
words; this, too, had a favorable influ- 
ence on comprehension.’ Similarly, im- 
provements in the organization and in- 
terest of a high school history text clearly 
facilitated comprehension.* 

It should be recognized, however, that 
interest cannot completely compensate 
for a lack of reading skills. There is a 
critical point in reading ability below 
which one cannot puzzle out the meaning 
of a passage, no matter how interesting 
its content may be. Providing appropriate 
reading material involves consideration 
of both interest and difficulty. 


Ascertaining Interests 

The first step toward providing appeal- 
ing reading material is to study students’ 
reading interests. None of the study 
methods used thus far—check list of titles, 
library circulation records, students’ free- 
ly written titles of books they have en- 
joyed, or even more intensive considera- 
tion of a limited number of cases—is 
entirely satisfactory. Studies of interests 
are, for the most part, too general and 
superficial to be very helpful in guiding 
a given individual in his choice of books. 
Use of broad categories such as “adven- 
ture” and “humor” does not tell us what 
kind of adventure or humor appeals to 
children of different ages. Moreover, in- 
terest attributed to them may really stem 
from style, character portrayal, or other 
factors. 

Studies have suggested that there may 
be some interests common to different 
stages of development, some interests 
dominant among boys rather than girls 
and vice versa, as well as many individ- 





1 Margery R. Bernstein. ‘Relationship Between In- 
terest and Reading Comprehension.’’ Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia 
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ual interests. For example, adolescents 
have a strong drive toward self-realiza- 
tion that creates an interest in characters 
who engage successfully in worthy and 
exciting action. In writing freely about 
their reading interests, many adolescents 
said that they like stories “about teen 
agers.” ° They tend to identify themselves 
with these characters. For boys it is im- 
portant that the main character be a 
male; the sex of the character seems to 
be less important to girls. During the 
junior high school years both boys and 
girls are interested in school games; in 
senior high school girls begin to take less 
interest in sports than in romance. Espe- 
cially among boys, interest in animals 
persists well into the adolescent years. 
As adolescents become prematurely pre- 
cocious, the interests reported by earlier 
studies may shift downward to earlier 
ages. 

Although there may be certain central 
tendencies in interest, individuals will 
show unique patterns. These patterns are 
the result of many factors—their other in- 
terests, friendships, family background, 
reading ability, personality, and emphases 
and effectiveness of school instruction. 


Developing New Interests 


A common error made in discussing 
reading interests is to imply that chil- 
dren’s interests are fixed and inevitable. 
Actually, interests can be caught and 
taught; they can be cultivated. Children 
and young people can be helped to get 
satisfaction from reading books of better 
quality than they have formerly chosen. 
Their interests may progress, under guid- 
ance, not domination, from the worst 
type of adventure comic to Superman, to 
Treasure Island, to Kon-Tiki, and per- 
haps eventually to Moby Dick. It is a 
fallacy to think that because children and 
adolescents now like certain kinds of 
books, they should go on liking them. 
Reading maturity is built not merely by 
satisfying existing interests, but by de- 
veloping new interests. 

Skillful teachers use many means of 
building children’s reading interests. For 
a given group, a librarian may display 
certain kinds of books each week—books 
about foreign countries, about problems 
of today, about travel, about famous peo- 


ple, about new adventures in space. 
Some librarians ask pupils to write brief 
reviews of books they have enjoyed. 
These reviews are put in a card file for 
other students to read. It is even more 
effective to capitalize on the pupils’ cur- 
rent enthusiasms and interests—a recent 
or approaching radio play or television 
program, a current event, a personal 
need—with which reading can be allied. 

These are familiar ways of evoking 
reading interests. Once aroused, these in- 
terests may be sustained (1) by referring 
individuals to books that have similar 
qualities and appeals, (2) by giving ap- 
proval and encouragement to first efforts 
towards more mature reading, and (3) 
by offering opportunities for the imme- 
diate use of ideas gained from reading. 


Accent on Emotional Maturity 

At its best, reading material should 
help pupils at every age to accomplish 
their developmental tasks. It should con- 
tribute to their social-personal develop- 
ment and help them to see more clearly 
some pattern or design in their own lives. 
To help students gain a vivid insight into 
their own behavior and their relations 
with others, a book must do more than 
impart information; it must lead the read- 
er to involve himself in the thoughts 
and feelings of the main characters. 

Let us illustrate this deeper aspect of 
reading material with a concrete exam- 
ple. The interest and maturity values of 
Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes have 
been admirably analyzed by Braddock.* 
This novel relates how an adolescent's 
growth in maturity leads to self-realiza- 
tion. Its readability index is 5.4 by the 
Dale-Chall formula, which suggests that 
it can be read at the literal level by 
pupils with sixth-grade reading ability. 
There is nothing about its sentence struc- 
ture or style that presents any special 
reading difficulty; indeed, its vividness 
and clarity of expression facilitate read- 
ing. 

It is high in interest. The main charac- 
ter is a boy whose worthy and exciting 
action culminates in a happy ending. The 





5 Ruth Strang. “Reading Interests, 1946. The Eng- 
lish Journal, XXXV (November, 1946), 477-82. 
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College, Columbia University, New Yor , 1956. 
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story contains enough action to hold less 
mature readers, and reflects enough of 
Johnny’s thoughts and feelings to interest 
more mature adolescents. 

Young adolescents should derive per- 
sonal profit from watching Johnny Tre- 
main overcome his physical disability 
and personality “fault lines.” 

This novel will also yield rich social 
values if discussed under the guidance of 
a skillful teacher. Young readers will see 
how Johnny's motivation and behavior 
were influenced as his environment in- 
cluded ever-widening circles of acquaint- 
ances—as he increasingly co-operated with 
people of diverse abilities and back- 
grounds in building “a world in which all 
men can ‘stand up’ in dignity.” 

The novel's account of Johnny’s growth 
from a self-centered boy to a mature 
person accepting himself and concerned 
with the welfare of others; its use of 
foreshadowing, suspense, and culmina- 
tion; its thread of symbolism in the words 
“standing up,” with which the story opens 
and closes—all these features enhance its 
value for group reading in the junior 
high school. 


Special Problems of Providing Appropriate 
Reading Material at Different Ages 


In the kindergarten and first grade 
there is the problem of finding material 
and providing experiences for those chil- 
dren who are not intellectually, socially, 
or emotionally ready to begin reading. 
Some teachers use series of pictures which 
show sequences to give children oppor- 
tunity to infer what is taking place be- 
tween the pictures end what will happen 
next. They also use pictures to develop 
and test auditory and visual discrimina- 
tion. Books are needed not only to en- 
courage the “reading” of pictures, but 
also the print, which will unlock richer 
meanings, if one has the key. 

For those who are ready to begin read- 
ing, experience charts are basic material. 
They are appropriate because they deal 
with the children’s interests and are writ- 
ten in words and language patterns that 
have a clear meaning for them. Some 
experience stories have permanent inter- 
est and value. They should be saved from 
year to year to build the classroom li- 
brary of beginning reading material. 


For verbally gifted children who have 
learned to read before coming to school, 
we must provide material that makes 
reading rewarding. They often become 
disillusioned with reading and with 
school. Their interests are similar to those 
of the other children, but they are usu- 
ally one or two years ahead of their own 
age group. They should not be made to 
plow through the repetitious readers 
which the average children are using; 
they should not be subjected to drill that 
they do not need; they should not be 
required to mark time while others catch 
up to their facile reading. They should 
be given the instruction they need, not 
the instruction the less able children 
need. 

During the primary years, children 
have to make the transition from experi- 
ence reading and a basic sight vocabulary 
to reading “on their own.” For this pur- 
pose they should have material largely 
composed of words they know, and writ- 
ten about things worth knowing. The 
authors should not “talk down” to chil- 
dren; they should neither underestimate 
nor overestimate the depth of their grasp. 
This reading material should encourage 
originality, and should clarify the child’s 
unexpressed ideas and his understanding 
of the world about him. 

In the intermediate grades, the range 
of reading ability in any heterogeneous 
class becomes wider. If a correspondingly 
wide range of reading material is avail- 
able, the teacher may let each child 
choose a book that interests him. If the 
child’s first choice is not satisfactory to 
him, he may go back and choose another 
book. While the rest of the class are 
reading silently, a pupil reads parts of 
his book to the teacher, who notes his 
difficulties in word recognition and com- 
prehension, gives personal instruction, and 
prepares practice material] for him. 

If grouping according to interest in a 
topic is used, each member needs appro- 
priate material to make his contribution 
to the group’s report. For ability group- 
ing, books on two or more levels of diffi- 
culty are needed. If multi-level material 
on six or seven degrees of difficulty is 
available, the classroom procedure can be 
further individualized. 

During the high school years the range 
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of interests and abilities widens still more. 
In many situations, there should be some 
books and pamphlets for non-readers— 
books such as the Scott Foresman Cur- 
riculum Series which present pictures 
from which non-readers can develop sci- 
ence concepts. 

In one vocational high school, there 
are pupils to whom the text is completely 
incomprehensible. Nor can they read the 
somewhat simplified version made by the 
teacher. For these pupils a third level of 
material is needed—the transcribed state- 
ments of the pupils on the topic after it 
has been explained orally by the teacher. 
Similarly in the shops, they could de- 
scribe a process in their own words after 
they have become proficient in doing it, 
and then learn to read the directions that 
they have written. 

Although many adolescents may seem 
on the surface irresponsible and “slap- 
happy,” they often have hidden interests 
—in moral and social values and stand- 
ards, in understanding themselves, their 
associates, and the changing world in 
which they live. We should not neglect 
these sub-surface interests in providing 
reading material. Younger adolescents 
will clarify their values as they read 
about teen-agers like themselves and 
their problems of fair play, social rela- 
tions, family relations, and ethical deci- 
sions. Older adolescents may satisfy their 
more serious reading interests with adult 
fiction, biography, and poetry, that give 
glimpses of the meaning of life. 


Sources of Appropriate Reading Material 


There are many ways of locating read- 
ing materials suitable to the diverse read- 
ing interests and abilities represented in 
most of our schools. The first is to get 
acquainted with the reading material 
now available. For teachers in general, 
there are reviews and annotated book- 
lists such as the Association for Child- 
hood Education’s Bibliography of Books 
for Children, H. W. Wilson Company’s 
Children’s Catalogue, May Hill Arbuth- 
not’s Children and Books (Scott, Fores- 
man and Company), and the bibliogra- 
phies for adolescent readers prepared 
from time to time by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 

For adolescents and young adults read- 


ing below sixth-grade level, there are 
bibliographies of books high in interest 
and low in reading difficulty. 

Types of books included are: 

Simplified and abridged selected clas- 
sics such as those published by the Globe 
Book Company. 

Simplified modern stories of suspense, 
romance, sports, and other adolescent in- 
terests and featuring teen-age characters, 
such as Teen-Age Tales published by 
D. C. Heath Company. 

Stories written especially for older ad- 
olescents and adults on third-, fourth-, 
fifth- and sixth-grade reading levels, such 
as Edgar Dale’s Stories for Today and 
Stories Worth Knowing obtainable from 
the U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Factual material about physical and 
social aspects of their world, such as the 
Random House Allabout and Landmark 
Books, written on a higher level of dif- 
ficulty but reinforced by records and 
filmstrips to enrich and personalize the 
reading experience. 

For adolescents in that no-man’s-land 
between childhood and adulthood, a new 
kind of teen-age literature is needed. 
They do not want to be pinned down to 
a certain type of book; their interest 
wanders across the threshold of a chang- 
ing world, They need books which will 
interpret teen-age experiences realistical- 
ly and lead out beyond teen years, For 
girls, Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Sum- 
mer met a need for understanding of a 
teen-age interlude before serious mar- 
ried life. Some other books, especially for 
girls, have bridged this gap between 
juvenile literature and the reading of 
adult books.’ 

Many commercial companies and pro- 
fessional organizations publish pamphlets 
which they will send to schools without 
charge. These “fugitive” materials help 
the teachers to build up files on different 
topics. 

Many teachers prepare materials to fit 
the needs of their pupils—simplified news- 
paper or magazine articles of special in- 
terest, simplified directions for making 
things in shop and home economics 
classes, stories, games, and practice ex- 





7 Margaret Edwards. “The Rise of Teen-Age Read- 
i, — Review, XXXVII (November 3 1954), 
88-89, 95. 
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ercises. These personalized reading ma- 
terials are particularly effective for re- 
tarded readers. 


Raising Money to Buy Reading Material 


Getting the money to buy suitable 
books is a mundane but real problem. 
In this respect situations vary. One small 
library has such a large endowment for 
the yearly purchase of books that the 
librarian has difficulty in spending it all. 
At the other extreme is the one-room 
rural school that had at one time no 
reading material except the Sears, Roe- 
buck catalogue! In between these two 
extremes are various degrees of financial 
need. Schools and libraries with inade- 
quate public appropriations have resorted 
to various means of raising money: cre- 
ative activities—drama, music, art exhib- 
its, etc.—prepared by the pupils for the 
public; a book fair; a book club so organ- 
ized that each pupil eventually donates 
his book to the school. Raising funds for 
books often appeals to Parent-Teacher 
Associations and social and civic groups 
as a worth-while project. 

In Conclusion 

Appropriate reading material is basic 
to any reading-improvement program. 
Such material should be written clearly 
so that the student can comprehend it; 
it should be interesting so that he will 
be eager to read it, informative so that 
he will have facts with which to think, 
and inspirational so that he will grow 
in spiritual understanding. Administra- 
tors, teachers, and reading specialists 
should move heaven and earth and the 
school board to provide the wide range 
of reading material needed in the schools 


today. 


A. Louian R. Hinps 


“There is a critical point in reading 
ability below which one cannot puzzle 
out the meaning of a passage no matter 
how interesting its contents may be,” 
cautioned Dr. Ruth Strang. This has 
grave implications for the classroom 


teacher of heterogeneous classes in all 
grade-level and subject areas. 
As part of a general study of “factors 


contributing to academic frustrations in 
the fourth grade,” a committee of teachers 
from the Euclid, Ohio, schools meas- 
ured the readability of textbooks used at 
this grade level. The Dale-Chall formula 
was selected as the measuring tool.' The 
findings disclosed that fourth-grade chil- 
dren are assigned much textual material 
that cannot be read effectively by those 
with less than fifth- or sixth-grade read- 
ing abilities. 

Also, teachers recognize that the one- 
level basic reading text used on a par- 
ticular grade level meets the needs of 
roughly only one-third of a heterogeneous 
class. The superior third of the class may 
be leveled off to mediocrity or become 
behavior problems. The lower third of 
the class, reading below grade level, is 
doomed to a forced lack of interest in 
material they cannot read, doomed to 
academic failure and tragic rejection of 
self. 

For these and other reasons, more 
classroom teachers are becoming aware 
of the poverty in single grade-level text- 
books for a class. 

Frequently, the ease of ordering 40 
books of the same grade level is respon- 
sible for the improper placement of basic 
texts. In one school system, each spring 
every teacher lists the name of the next 
basic reader each child will need in 
order to continue his growth in reading. 
These lists from classroom teachers at 
the end of the school year make it fea- 
sible for principals to obtain texts in time 
for the new school term. 

In order to provide appropriate and 
different reading levels around a com- 
mon center of interest, there must be 
greater flexibility in the selection of class- 
room resources, texts, and materials than 
many secondary-school teachers now en- 
joy. 

In our own community committees of 
classroom teachers and librarians are 
measuring the readability of material 
gleaned from elementary-level text 
sources, essays and papers written by the 
students themselves, free materials avail- 
able upon request from commercial and 
industrial sources, and filmstrips. These 

1 Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall. “A Formula for 
Predicting Readability,’ Educational Research Bulletin, 


Vol. 11 Ganvary 21 and February 17, 1948), pp. 
11-20 and 37-54. 
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sources of material and their readability 
ratings are then classified for the use of 
all classroom teachers within the school 
system. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana, specialists in 
the community and classroom teachers 
jointly wrote booklets on such vocational 
areas of interest as banking, barbering, 
etc. 

Dr. Strang says that interest will moti- 
vate the reader to put forth greater effort, 
pointing out that studies have suggested 
“there may be some interests common to 
different stages of development.” 

It was a most touching experience to 
witness the response of a group of junior 
high school students, who were reading 
below grade level, as they enthusiasti- 
cally read and discussed Teen-Age Tales, 
published by D. C. Heath Co. 

Also they greatly appreciated the, as 
yet unpublished, simplified magazine 
selections which were made available to 
them by Science Research Associates. 
This selection of 15 short stories, re- 
written at a fourth and fifth grade vocab- 
ulary level from current magazine arti- 
cles, had great appeal. 

A point upon which too much empha- 
sis cannot be placed is Dr. Strang’s suc- 
cinct statement, “A common error made 
in discussing reading interests is to imply 
that children’s interests are fixed and in- 
evitable. Actually, interests can be caught 
and taught; they can be cultivated.” 
There is no substitute for the enthusiasm 
and sincerity of a classroom teacher in 
developing the continued cultivation of 
worth-while interests within the maturity 
level of the individual pupil and within 
his own particular and unique pattern. 

Where the classroom teacher feels that 
the best answer to her immediate prob- 
lem is to use material of low interest for 
the sake of the primary skills to be 
gained, co-operation can usually be had 
from upper-elementary and secondary 
age children. They respect the kind of 
straightforward approach in which the 
teacher says, “I know you can under- 
stand things that are much harder. I 
know this might not be interesting to 
you, but this is a means to an end.” The 
child who has some legitimate reason to 
have faith that he will learn will usually 
extend the needed effort. 


Reading material appropriate in level 
of reading difficulty and appropriate in 
levels of interest will inspire our chil- 
dren to grow into literate, creative citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 


B. JEANNE CHALL 

To Dr. Strang’s most comprehensive 
presentation, I should like to add only 
three points, to suggest areas of further 
study. 

1. We need to know more about the 
available materials, their readability 
levels, maturity and interest levels, and 
their best possible use. As new materials 
are published, these should in turn be 
evaluated; and such evaluations made 
known to teachers, librarians, and super- 
visors. 

Each March I am literally deluged 
with requests from teachers and princi- 
pals to suggest materials they might 
order for the following school year. It is 
then that I feel as a flea in an ocean. 
The flood of new books born each year 
is astounding. It is a feat to know merely 
that they exist, no less to read, evaluate 
and choose them for a particular class. 
This drama is enacted by book selection 
committees, assistant principals, and 
countless other groups charged with the 
privilege and duty of book selection. 

What we need to aid us is a sys- 
tematic trial and study of existing and 
newly published reading materials. We 
also need a systematic exchange of such 
results. When the simplified formulas 
(Lorge, Flesch, and Dale-Chall) were 
published, it was hoped teachers would 
use them to estimate the difficulty of 
texts and supplementary materials. In 
two independent surveys, however, it 
was found that teachers were not using 
the formulas. They did not have the 
time!! 

I have become more realistic in my 
hopes for putting “the right book into 
the hands of the right child” and have 
begun to shift the major responsibility 
away from the classroom teacher, to 
supervisors, reading specialists, and pub- 
lishers. It seems to me that we can all 


1 Jeanne Chall. Readability. Columbus: Ohio State 
Press. (In press.) 

Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. Reading 
Instruction in the Public Schools, from a survey by the 
Committee, 1951. 
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put our heads, time, and money together 
to work out more effective schemes for 
spreading the word about “the right 
books for the right class.” 

2. We need a greater variety of text- 
books in the content subjects. The vari- 
ety needed is primarily on the level of 
difficulty. The idea of appropriate diffi- 
culty to match the reader’s ability is 
generally followed for basal reading in- 
struction. Thus, during the regular read- 
ing period Tom, in the sixth grade but 
reading at third grade level, will get a 
book at third grade level. However, when 
it comes to social studies, science, or 
mathematics, he gets the regular sixth 
grade textbook. This is done more out of 
necessity than of ignorance. We know 
that the regular sixth grade social studies 
textbook is too hard for Tom. But what 
else can we give him? The third grade 
social studies textbook? It would be 
more readable, but the content would 
not be appropriate. 

Tom’s dilemma has become less severe 
through the years. The textbooks in most 
of the content areas as well as in reading 
have been getting easier. Whether these 
are now suitable for most of the children 
in a grade is not known as yet. A recent 
study suggests that for the brighter and 
more able student, some social studies 
textbooks might already be too easy. 
One sixth grader in response to the sen- 
tence opening: The social studies books 
are ..., answered, “They beat around 
the bush too much . . . take you on tours. 
They are so boring.” 

Let us get together with publishers 
and find an answer to such questions as: 
Should we simplify existing textbooks? 
If so, how? Or should we produce spe- 
cial books, on similar content, with lower 
readability levels for those pupils who 
read significantly below average ability? 
Can textbooks on auto-mechanics, history 
and mathematics be written at junior 
and senior high school level of informa- 
tion and maturity, with a readability 
level of third grade? 

3. We need to study the relationship 
between the kinds of books in a class- 
room and school library and the amount 
of reading that is done. In a recent study 
of the reading problems at the fifth and 
sixth grades, Florence Roswell and | 


found the classroom and school libraries 
were generally well supplied with books 
for those children reading at or above 
grade levels.* However, for those reading 
below grade level, there were only a 
few simple picture books and first and 
second readers—the kinds of books that 
remind them of their past failures. As 
would be expected, few of the “poorer” 
readers did much free reading. Most of 
the free reading was done by the “bet- 
ter” readers. When we brought books of 
high maturity and low readability level 
into the classroom, all children began to 
read, for there was something for each 
of them. 

We might also find better ways of 
helping children locate books at their 
interest and reading levels. In the same 
study, each child was assigned a GPL 
(Good Practice Level) such as V, W, X, 
etc., corresponding roughly to second, 
third, fourth, etc., reading level. We also 
labeled each book in the classroom 
library with a GPL (readability level). 
Thus each child could match his GPL 
with that of the book and would prob- 
ably find it readable. The interest of 
children and ease with which they set- 
tled down with the books suggests that 
classroom and school libraries might ex- 
periment with similar schemes. 


5. Responsibility for and Methods of 
Promoting Growth in Reading in 
Content Areas 


Leo Fay 

The topic of our discussion raises two 
fundamental questions. First, where does 
the responsibility lie for promoting 
growth in those reading skills related to 
success in content area achievement? This 
question implies that a division of labor 
might be desirable between the develop- 
mental reading program and the work 
in the content areas. The second ques- 
tion has to do with the methods that 
have been found most successful in de- 
veloping these skills. 


2 Shirley Feltman and Vida Wagner. ‘The Effect of 
Group Placement on Children’s Attitudes Toward the 
Reading Progrom in a Typical Sixt. Grade Class.” 
Unpublished seminar paper, The Schowi of Education, 
The City College, New York City, 1954. 


3 Florence Roswell and Jeanne Chall. A Study of the 
Reading Problems in the 5th and 6th Grade, Parts | 
and II, The City College, New York, 1953, 1954. 
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When we look at actual practices in 
both the reading and content programs, 
we see that much of the basal program 
in reading involves little more than using 
a basal series as a collection of stories to 
be read and rather superficially reacted 
to. Workbook and other exercises tend 
to emphasize the mechanics of reading. 
In social studies, and to a lesser extent 
in math and science, we find teachers 
overwhelmed with the feeling that some- 
how—by means fair or foul—they must at 
least expose their children to a staggering 
amount of content. 

To many thoughtful critics it has be- 
come apparent that the how’s and why’s 
are being lost in a shallow sea of what's 
and where's. Skills in thinking, in han- 
dling materials and in critical judgment 
are being sacrificed on an altar that is 
satisfied with only information—and that 
all too often with understanding sadly 
lacking. 


Responsibility for Promoting Growth in 
Reading in Content Areas 


The evidence is clear, both from re- 
search and the experience of countless 
teachers, that after the primary grades 
it becomes increasingly more difficult to 
be “poor” in reading and “good” in the 
content subjects. At the point of this 
realization the teacher faces a funda- 
mental decision. Should he assume that 
all reading skills regardless of the nature 
of their application be considered and 
taught as part of the basal reading pro- 
gram or should basic reading and study 
skills be developed in relation to the 
various content areas—the latter being 
the specific situations in which these 
skills function? Some of the more recent- 
ly published or revised basal readers are 
including reading and study skills spe- 
cifically related to the various content 
areas. Is this adequate? Can a teacher 
assume that if this material is well-taught 
children are ready to apply those skills 
efficiently in their content-area studies? 
Will these skills be well applied during 
the secondary years when basal programs 
are to a large degree non-existent? Re- 
gardless of the level, elementary or sec- 
ondary, I believe the only realistic an- 
swer to all these questions must be, No. 

If we agree that the basal program is 


not all-sufficient, two further alternatives 
exist. Should these basic reading-study 
skills be developed in both the basal pro- 
gram and in the content areas? Or are 
they best developed specifically in relation 
to the work being done in each content 
field? In the interest of both the economy 
of teaching effort and the efficiency of 
the child’s learning, I believe it wiser to 
teach these skills at the place where they 
are to be used. Furthermore, I believe 
that authors of basal readers have in- 
cluded these skills in their materials 
not because of any evidence that this is 
the most effective approach to the prob- 
lem, but simply because they knew that 
these skills were being ignored in too 
many places. At best, attempting to de- 
velop these skills in a basal program can 
be little more than a beginning which 
lacks the fullness of meaning, purpose, 
and opportunity of application necessary 
to help children develop a real compe- 
tence in the use of these skills. 

It might be felt that the distinction 
made here carries quite different impli- 
cations for the self-contained elementary 
classroom than they do for the depart- 
mentalized junior and senior high school 
programs. Actually this is not the case, 
for the problem is essentially the same 
in both situations. Responsibility for de- 
veloping effective reading-study habits 
must be accepted as part of the job 
in content-area teaching, whether one 
teacher teaches everything or five 
teachers share the total program. 

Does this point of view mean that the 
basal program plays no role in, or makes 
no contribution to, content-area reading? 
Not at all. In fact, the basal program 
makes an essential contribution in a num- 
ber of ways: 

1. By developing to the highest de- 
gree possible the child’s ability to read 
fluently and with understanding. In- 
volved are the habits, skills, and abilities 
that are basic to efficient reading and 
thinking. 

2. By developing a high level of com- 
petence in coping with strange words. 
Content-area reading is characterized by 
vocabulary difficulties — technical terms, 
unusual names and places—that tax the 
student’s power of word recognition and 
analysis. 
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3. By developing a sincere desire to 
read and a positive attitude toward read- 
ing as a tool for learning. 

The importance of a good basal read- 
ing program as related to success in con- 
tent reading is attested to by a number 
of experimental studies that indicate 
clearly that a good foundation in basic 
reading skills is imperative before a child 
can be asked to use reading as an effec- 
tive tool for learning. In summary, I be- 
lieve that responsibility for developing 
general competence in reading rests with 
the basal program while the responsi- 
bility for developing the specific reading 
and study skills related to success in the 
various content areas rests with the in- 
structional programs in those areas. 


Methods for Promoting Growth in Content 
Area Reading 


Our second question is concerned with 
method. A good approach to this ques- 
tion would be to look at some of the 
reading problems faced in the content 
areas. Classroom teachers in all subjects 
involving reading and at all levels say 
that words and concepts are the biggest 
single problem they face in helping their 
students read content materials. Concepts 
are extremely abstract with many levels 
of understanding possible. Technical vo- 
cabulary in many areas is built by giving 
a common word a specialized meaning. 
The child may hear “address the chair,” 
“the motion is carried,” “relief map.” He 
thought he knew those words, but now 
the meanings are strange. Meanings also 
shift from one area to another, as in the 
word state: “state your business,” “the 
state of Texas,” “the German state,” 
“state of affairs.” Revolution means one 
thing in science and another in social 
studies. 

The solution to this problem seems to 
be an approach to instruction that em- 
phasizes true understanding and _ that 
will not tolerate misunderstanding or 
downright lack of understanding. Such 
instruction would be conscious of the 
role of words and their meanings as a 
base for understanding. 

Furthermore, somehow as we work 
with our students we must help them 
see that words are not absolute in mean- 
ing. Rather, word meanings are to be 


thought of as dynamic and variable with 
growing edges that change their bound- 
aries as used and which continue to grow 
in meaning for the reader as he encoun- 
ters the word in different situations. Thus 
meaning and tone, to a degree, are a 
function of the context in which a term 
is used. The word veto serves to demon- 
strate the significance of context to mean- 
ing. What are your understandings and 
reactions to the veto as used by the Rus- 
sians in the United Nations and by con- 
trast as used by President Eisenhower 
with “the gas bill”? It probably would 
be easy enough to develop the idea that 
this word means one thing and that one 
another, but spice in the use of language 
is tied to words used vividly but yet 
accurately and appropriately for the 
meaning and tone of a passage. 

Two problems then exist: First, to in- 
crease the size of vocabulary which 
means bringing more words under some 
meaning control. And second, to extend 
understanding of those words already 
partially known. The key to both prob- 
lems is increased experience with lan- 
guage. Three approaches to developing 
a vivid, appropriate, and accurate vo- 
cabulary are: extensive reading, exten- 
sive contact with oral language through 
much oral discussion and listening to 
radio and TV, and an extensive building 
of first-hand experiences. If what a child 
gets from a textbook is structured to a 
large degree by what he brings to that 
material, the learner with little related 
experience can acquire few, if any, ac- 
curate word meanings. One rather in- 
tangible, but nevertheless vital, factor in 
vocabulary development is a compulsion 
on the part of the reader that demands 
an understanding of what is read. If we 
were to become a bit more careful in 
checking and in demanding understand- 
ing, this attitude or “feeling for meaning” 
could be rather rapidly built with most 
students. 

In summary, skill in coping with words 
and their meanings coupled with a com- 
pulsion for meaning are of primary con- 
cern when developing good readers of 
content material. 

A second problem in content reading 
is that of developing the ability to utilize 
the thought structure of an area. Whether 
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it is in mathematics, science, or one of 
the social studies, one of the teacher’s 
most difficult tasks is to help chi'dren 
find the way to interrelate and react in- 
telligently to the facts they have learned. 
Facts alone are rather obvious for both 
the teacher and the learner. Unfortunate- 
ly a student with only facts is little more 
than an almanac. Our instruction must 
take children further. Almanacs can be 
bought cheaply, but understanding that 
serves as the basis for intelligent judg- 
ment and wisdom is a priceless heritage. 
The problem can be shown by example. 

Let us pretend that we are studying 
Egypt. Egypt is a composite of many 
things—Cairo, the Nile, Africa, a way of 
farming, climate, products, plus a long 
list of other facts. We could stop at the 
fact level, and our children would do a 
good job with typical achievement tests. 
However, even such simple questions as 
why, what is the reason for this, is there 
possibly a cause-and-effect relationship 
between these facts, would force children 
to work with interrelationships and would 
start them thinking and reacting geo- 
graphically and historically. Could it be 
that much of the strong dislike often ex- 
pressed for many of the content areas 
is caused by real substance being ignored 
in favor of a storehouse filled with iso- 
lated bits of information? 

To learn to think quantitatively, sci- 
entifically, historically or geographically 
takes time and demands an opportunity 
to dig extensively on basic problems. Un- 
less our highly concentrated textbooks 
are supplemented generously, this is all 
but impossible. Problem-solving exercises 
in arithmetic books are so stripped of 
context that they remain bare computa- 
tion problems with a few words covering 
the naked numbers. An analysis of one 
of the fifth-grade social studies texts 
used widely in Indiana revealed that 
different ideas or basic facts were ex- 
pressed at the rate of one fact per 
seven and a half words. Materials such 
as these are not meant to be understood 
but rather to be memorized. They are 
filled with stuff to be stacked like cord- 
wood in the heads of kids. 

What is the answer? If we are honest- 
ly concerned with developing thinking 
skills and basic understandings, we will 


organize our instruction to- emphasize 
these skills. In mathematics, problem- 
solving situations are developed and chil- 
dren are helped to think quantitatively. 
In social studies, problems and topics 
serve as the base for organization. In 
science, experimentation will be encour- 
aged. Instruction will utilize both ex- 
tensive and intensive study that has been 
made purposeful by questions that de- 
mand thinking and that cannot be 
satisfied short of real understanding. 

A third reading problem faced by the 
content teacher is the efficiency of stu- 
dents in the work-study skills. These 
skills involve: 

1. Locating information—clever use of 
the textbook, knowledge as to where to 
turn for different information, use of the 
library and reference books. 

2. Techniques of presenting informa- 
tion—charts, graphs, tables, maps, etc. 

3. Selecting and organizing materials 
—note taking, determining relevance and 
significance, outlining. 

4. Retaining information—relating in- 
formation already known, memory. 

5. Making use of one’s self. Efficiency 
in all these skills will be limited if a 
child cannot discipline himself to start 
a task without wasting too much time, 
seeing it through to completion, setting 
goals for himself, knowing his strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Gaining power in these skills leads to 
the know-how of handling content prob- 
lems and materials. But what a problem 
this becomes! Map reading involves skill 
in spatial relationships and directional 
orientation. Charts and graphs are quan- 
titative summaries that necessarily bring 
an understanding of number to play. En- 
cyclopedias, indexes and libraries bring 
problems of organization and classifica- 
tion before the young scholar. 

There is much to learn and it means 
hard work for children and teacher alike, 
but instruction can be organized to de- 
velop these skills in an interesting and 
highly effective way. The essential ele- 
ments are activities that take children 
to many materials and that make them 
use the information and understandings 
learned. These skills cannot be mastered 
by only reading or talking about them. 

A fourth reading problem for the con- 
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tent teacher is that of improving the 
comprehension and _ interpretation of 
what is read. The child faces concepts 
that are vague or unknown to him; he 
lacks the understanding of the conditions 
and mores of other times and places; he 
is asked to distinguish fact from opinion, 
the relevant from the irrelevant; and 
occasionally he finds himself facing con- 
troversial issues. Citizenship in a de- 
mocracy demands that we do something 
with critical and interpretative reading 
and thinking. Once a people lose this 
skill they have lost their freedom. These 
skills can be developed by going beyond 
superficial “waterbug-minding” to instruc- 
tion that requires children to do some- 
thing mentally with what they read. Be- 
cause of the very curiosity of children, 
having them participate in the planning 
and being willing to use a lot of ma- 
terial will take them a long way. 

As an ever present shadow over this 
discussion is the fact that pupils at all 
levels will vary widely in their basic 
reading competency. It is not enough for 
the content teacher to shrug his shoul- 
ders and say: “I can’t teach them be- 
cause they can’t read.” They will be 
different—a fact of life to which adjust- 
ment has to be made. Essentially this 
means adjusting objectives, instruction, 
and materials to children of differing 
abilities. While this idea is straight-for 
ward and acceptable enough, it brings 
forth other controversial issues. For ex- 
ample, should instruction be so organ- 
ized that the consumption of basic text 
material is possible for all? Is there a 
common body of subject material in each 
area that all students should have con- 
tact with, or can different goals be set 
for different students? The strongest 
argument for the unit approach in the 
content areas is that this organization 
fosters adjustment to individuals. 


Experimental Evidence 


Evidence from research supports the 
points of view expressed in this paper. 
The division of labor suggested between 
the basal program and the program of 
the content areas is supported by 
Burke’s' study of sixth-grade children 
in New York State. After evaluating the 
relative effectiveness of a number of dif- 


ferent school programs, Burke concluded 
that less time spent on the basal reading 
program coupled with a corresponding 
increase in attention given to the content 
areas results in not only an increased 
performance in content achievement but 
also in a significantly higher achievement 
in reading. 

During the last year, I have had two 
additional experiments conducted that 
substantiate Burke’s conclusion rather 
dramatically. Fern Crews,? working with 
a group of 43 fourth-grade children in 
arithmetic problem-solving, achieved nine 
months’ growth within a three-month 
period by giving special attention to the 
reading, study and thinking skills in- 
volved in problem-solving. Klopfenstein* 
working with geography skills achieved 
similar results. In both classrooms the 
teachers were concerned with skills as 
well as answers. Both teachers analyzed 
the children’s working effectiveness and 
where necessary retaught or provided ad- 
ditional practice. Adjustments were made 
to individuals, and a wealth of material 
was used. In both cases, the work was 
considered part of the content program 
and not basal reading. Also in both cases 
the teachers emphasized the importance 
of a good basal program as a foundation 
upon which to build. The results speak 
for themselves. 


A. Greorce GREISEN MALLINSON 
Reading is one of the ways in which 
symbolic knowledge is used for devel- 
oping understandings. Consequently, all 
teachers who are concerned with devel- 
oping understandings in children must 
assume some responsibility for promoting 
growth in reading. Obviously a sharp 
dichotomy cannot be made between gen- 
eral competence in reading which Dr. 
Fay suggests is the function of the basal 
program, and the specific reading and 





1Arvid J. Burke, “What Makes Good Schools?” 
N.E.A. Journal, vol. 43 (November, 1954), pp. 475-477. 


2Fern Crews, “Improving Arithmetic Reasoning 
Through Special Teaching of Reading,’ unpublished 
study, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, January, 1955. 


3Gloria Klopfenstein, “Developing Work-Study 
Skills in raphy,” unpublished study, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bi ington, Indi . 
February, 1955. 
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study skills which rest with the instruc- 
tional programs in the content areas. In 
the typical elementary school in which 
content areas are integrated and a single 
teacher handles all fields, such a dichot- 
omy becomes somewhat meaningless. 
The basal program at this level uses 
various fields of subject-matter as its 
material. 

At the high school levels, however, 
the problem is different. A basal pro- 
gram of reading exists in few schools. 
Hence, any reading growth must depend 
on the teachers of content areas. I would 
like to suggest that much more of the 
time of the English and communications 
classes could be spent on an extension of 
the basal program. 

Since reading is more than word rec- 
ognition, teachers in the content fields 
have responsibilities for promoting read- 
ing growth. They are the ones who are 
skilled in the understandings of their 
respective fields and who are expected 
to exploit all the methods to help stu- 
dents attain such understandings. Cer- 
tainly the use of symbolic logic as ex- 
emplified by reading materials falls into 
this categorv. 

I agree with Dr. Fay that the em- 
phasis of teaching should be on percep- 
tions rather than facts and hence a broad 
variety of experiences is needed in addi- 
tion to reading. However, I wish to point 
out that the textbook is still the best 
source of basic material in print and a 
discussion of reading methods should 
emphasize the optimal use of it. There 
are several points therefore that need to 
be expressed. 

First, teachers in the content fields 
should spend more time becoming ac- 
quainted with the textbooks and other 
books they use. There is some evidence 
to show that many teachers are not as 
well acquainted with them as they should 
be. As a result, students read materials 
the teachers are not aware of, and vice 
versa. Obviously the growth of under- 
standing is not enhanced in this kind 
of situation and neither is reading 
ability. 

The selection of the reading material 
is of great importance of course. Many 
people believe that a textbook in a sub- 
ject-matter field should not be a chal- 


lenge in so far as growth in reading is 
concerned. Rather the difficulty the stu- 
dent encounters should be in the devel- 
opment of the perceptions related to that 
subject field. Others claim that growth 
in reading competence should go hand 
in hand with the development of the 
perceptions. Probably the two are not 
mutually exclusive. A book that is a con- 
tinual challenge in so far as reading prob- 
lems are concerned will soon discourage 
the student. However, a book that is 
written at a level much below that of 
the student is not likely to cover the 
field adequately or give opportunity for 
developing the related technical vocabu- 
lary. 

In all probability a basic text written 
one grade level below that of the aver- 
age of students for whom it is designed 
will handle the first problem. The second 
may be solved by having available a few 
copies of competitive books that do de- 
mand more of the students with respect 
to reading. However, once reading ma- 
terials are selected, some type of check 
should be made on what the students 
have read particularly with respect to 
the understandings they have gained. It 
is a well-known fact that the reading 
behavior of students will soon degen- 
erate into word recognition unless there 
is some motivation, intrinsic or other- 
wise, to read for understanding. 

Dr. Fay suggests also the use of sup- 
plementary materials for promoting 
growth in reading. One should realize 
that such materials need to be carefully 
evaluated, particularly if they are not 
designed for school use. Many of them 
are poorly written and are difficult to 
understand. Their approaches to certain 
fields are not always suitable for class- 
rooms. The use of some of these is fre- 
quently worse than the use of none at 
all. Many teachers merely collect and 
throw out such materials for the use of 
the students when they should be evalu- 
ated as carefully as a textbook. Actually 
experiences with such materials may in- 
hibit reading growth. 


1 George G. Mallinson, “Materials and Procedures 
to Develop Reading Efficiency in the Sciences in Grades 
Ten Throv Fourteen.’ Chapter XI in Promoting 
Maximal Reading Growth Among Able Learners, 
pp. 113-16. Supplementary Educational Honegragee. 
No. 81. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
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B. Dororuy KENDALL BRACKEN 


At a recent reading conference, quite 
by accident a teen-ager heard Dr. Doro- 
thy McClure Fraser of City College, 
New York City, discuss “Reading Skills 
in the Social Studies.” At the end of the 
speech the high school youngster re- 
marked, “I know what she was talking 
about and I wish every teacher had heard 
her. Social studies would be a lot easier 
if all teachers helped us like she said.” 

This remark brought to mind Dr. Fay’s 
discussion of the responsibility for pro- 
moting growth in reading in the content 
areas which I had just read. As I won- 
dered what the high school pupils them- 
selves would say concerning this subject, 
I began a rough draft of a questionnaire 
which could be used in securing their 
responses. 

The questionnaire was submitted to 
144 graduating seniors. For the sake of 
brevity only six reading skills were listed 
under each subject. The students could 
check one, all, or none of the items ac- 
cording to whether or not they felt 
teacher help on the skill would be bene- 
ficial. The skills listed and the per cent 
of the students checking each for the 
social studies were as follows: 

How could a teacher make the reading 
of social studies easier? Would help on 
any of these items be beneficial? 


Help in effective ways of organizing so- 
cial studies material, 45% 

Help in learning to locate materials, 36% 
Help in extending and enriching back- 
ground (excursions, films, TV, wide read- 
ings, etc.), 58% 

Help in developing a clearer idea of time 
and space concepts, 40% 

Help in bringing important material to- 
gether and casting aside unimportant ma- 
terial, 60% 

Help in reading to distinguish fact from 
opinion, truth from propaganda, 49% 


The reading skills listed on the ques- 
tionnaire and the per cent of students 
checking each in science were as follows: 

How could a teacher make the reading 
of science material easier for you? Would 


help on any of these items be beneficial? 


Help in effective ways of reading the text- 
book, 42% 


Help with the meaning of scientific terms, 
64% 

Help in locating scientific information, 
40% 

Help in reading for details, 49% 

Help in seeing sequence of ideas and 
their relationships, 51% 

Help in evaluating what is read, 69% 


The reading skills listed on the ques- 
tionnaire and the per cent of students 
checking each in mathematics were as 
follows: 

How could a teacher make the reading 
of mathematics easier for you? Would 
help on any of these items be beneficial? 


Help in effective ways of reading the text- 
book, 34% 

Help with the meaning of mathematical 
terms, 52% 

Help with the selection of the appropriate 
speed, 35% 

Help in reading for the main idea, 49% 
Help in distinguishing between relevant 
and irrelevant facts, 67% 

Help in reading charts and graphs, 40% 


The reading skills listed on the ques- 
tionnaire and the per cent of students 
checking each in the reading of fiction 
were as follows: 

How could a teacher make the reading 
of fiction easier for you? Would help on 
any of these items be beneficial? 


Help in selecting the dominant theme, 
49% 

Help in recognizing the author's organi- 
zation (or pattern), 53% 

Help in following of sequence of events 
and plot, 50% 

Help in visualizing characters, 42% 

Help with figures of speech, words of 
emotion, and special passages which sug- 
gest mood, 56% 

Help in vocabulary building, 62% 


It will be noted that the two perennial 
problems as listed by Dr. Fay, those of 
developing vocabulary and promoting 
understandings, received attention from 
these students. 

The importance of these two aspects 
of reading was revealed in another sec- 
tion of the questionnaire submitted to the 
seniors. Under general questions relative 
to reading skills, 93 per cent of the stu- 
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dents answered “Yes” to the question, 
“Do you think you need to improve your 
vocabulary?” while 84 per cent answered 
“Yes” in response to the question, “Do 
you think you need to learn more ways 
of improving your comprehension?” 

The sampling on this study, both as to 
students involved and reading skills 
listed, was extremely limited. Therefore, 
no general conclusions should be drawn. 
However, some of the results seem to 
point to the fact that these 144 gradu- 
ating seniors are aware of the same 
reading problems as their teachers. Fur- 
thermore, they are conscious of their 
need for help on the various reading 
skills which, when improved, contribute 
to the attainment of desirable goals in 
the diverse subject areas. 


6. Developing Higher Levels of 
Reading Competence 


Artuur I. Gates 


If we look critically at the procedures 
employed up to the present time in the 
teaching of reading, I feel we may en- 
tertain some doubt that the typical pro- 
gram, present or past, is adequate to 
meet the demands which the modern 
world imposes upon us. Let me sketch 
briefly the fairly representative programs 
as they have developed. 

Thirty years ago and earlier, there was 
a fairly wide acceptance of the view that 
ability to read could be developed ade- 
quately by means of a relatively simple 
series of formal drills in phonics, in word 
recognition, and the like. The majority 
of teachers thought these skills could be 
taught in a relatively small amount of 
time set aside for formal instruction in 
reading in the first few grades. As the 
inadequacies of this view slowly became 
apparent, there was transition to a pro- 
cedure differing mainly from the earlier 
one by a recognition that reading was 
more complex than had been assumed 
formerly, and that it would therefore 
take more time and somewhat more thor- 
ough and varied guidance. It was still 
assumed, however, that reading could be 
taught mainly or entirely in a basal read- 
ing program running through five or six 
grades. It was not felt, for example, that 
the teacher of the content subjects in 


the intermediate or later grades had any 
considerable responsibility for the de- 
velopment of reading abilities. 

The next stage may be characterized 
by the slogan “every teacher a teacher 
of reading.” In its typical form this 
theory was based on the conviction that 
only with great difficulty could reading 
abilities be developed in all the desirable 
forms in a program of instruction con- 
fined to the basal reading program. The 
typical statement was that teachers of 
the various content subjects must “extend 
and refine” skills developed in the basal 
reading program. There was no sugges- 
tion that teachers of the content subjects 
should consider a thorough redesign of 
their own subject matter for the specific 
purpose of developing reading skills that 
would otherwise be left uncared for. 


Theories Suggested for the Future 


There is now some justification for the 
view that instruction in the content fields 
should be redesigned primarily to de- 
velop reading skills needed both in and 
out of school. Now, it seems an untenable 
idea that the teaching of the content sub- 
jects should be confined to teaching 
merely the content, the facts, and prin- 
ciples of the physical and social sciences, 
of mathematics, literature, and other 
fields. This is especially true of instruc- 
tion confined to a basal textbook with 
a few supplementary books. According 
to this theory, greater emphasis would 
be placed on developing the skills and 
techniques of reading and learning by 
other media than on merely learning the 
content. The content of most of the sub- 
jects changes very rapidly and much of 
the detail is soon forgotten, whereas the 
techniques of learning are serviceable 
throughout life. The purpose of the pro- 
gram in these fields should be to teach 
youngsters superior techniques of learn- 
ing so that they could learn at the time 
and continue to learn later with efficiency 
by reading newspapers, magazines, trade 
journals, advertising, popular and tech- 
nical books, and by listening to talks, 
radio, and television presentations, and 
by engaging in family and group discus- 
sions and in other everyday life activities. 

Much may be said also for the view 
that teachers of the various content sub- 
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jects should assume responsibility for de- 
veloping interests in and enthusiasm for 
keeping abreast of the developments in 
the fields represented by content subjects 
as well as the skills needed to do so. Evi- 
dence is accumulating that a child’s or 
adult's reading and listening skills and 
habits are primarily expressions of his 
personality patterns, his personal habits, 
his individual drives and interests, his 
enthusiasms, the way he chooses to 
spend his own time, both in and out of 
school. A major purpose of teaching, 
therefore, should be to develop those 
basal skills which will be required in 
learning from all sources and building up 
those interests and attitudes which will 
make continued learning a regular habit 
of living. Neither is adequate without the 
other. 


Types of Reading Skills Needed Today 


It is not necessary for me to describe 
to this audience the various technical 
reading or listening skills that a child 
may need to learn both in and out of 
school. I shall merely remind you briefly 
of a few of the reading abilities that need 
emphasis. 

The sheer volume and variety of read- 
ing tasks confronting a youngster or an 
adult today require the acquisition of 
great flexibility and speed. One needs to 
acquire the ability to read slowly and 
carefully as, for example, when studying 
a contract or an editorial, and also to 
skip and skim material at a very high 
rate of speed up to, say, 1,500 or more 
words a minute which may be required 
daily to canvass a variety of published 
materials to find the data that bear on a 
particular issue, or to survey the impor- 
tant matters appearing in the daily news- 
paper, and one’s mail. A similar flexibility 
in comprehension is required, varying 
from exceedingly thorough, accurate 
comprehension at the one extreme to a 
superficial or selective survey of large 
numbers of different materials at the 
other. The art of skipping and skimming 
must be co-ordinated with the skill of 
shifting subtly from rereading to recall. 
This skill, which is not very thoroughly 
taught in many schools, is necessary for 
many assignments in school and else- 
where. It is necessary whenever one de- 


sires to retain, more or less permanently, 
any type of data. It is needed when one 
wishes to learn a part, for example, in a 
drama by heart, or when studying a his- 
tory lesson or a business report to acquire 
the main facts or principles. It embodies 
the ability to use the eye merely to get a 
bare suggestion of the content when it is 
reasonably familiar, the substance being 
filled in by recall and the ability to shift 
swiftly to full rereading when recall is 
inadequate. The abilities to vary the 
speed, the thoroughness and fullness of 
comprehension, and the character of the 
reading, from rereading to recall, are the 
bases upon which depends the ability to 
learn to read selectively and critically, 
to evaluate, to judge, in general to think, 
while reading. 

Finally, youngsters in school must be 
taught what may be called forms of 
general strategy, how to tackle a partic- 
ular job. For example, the general ap- 
proach to reading a contract or a com- 
plex set of directions should be quite 
different from that required merely to 
survey a chapter in a history text; and 
both would be different from the general 
technique required when a person must 
survey a great variety of published ac- 
counts, books, articles, technical reports, 
in order to round out substance for a 
talk to a classroom group, or to write a 
newspaper story, or make a business re- 
port. The optimum strategies for reading 
may differ frequently and greatly dur- 
ing a typical day’s activity in any voca- 
tion. 

These are familiar skills, but the pres- 
ent day and the future demand that they 
be developed to a very high level of 
competence; otherwise an _ individual 
finds the task of reading overwhelming 
and discouraging. Some of these tech- 
niques, especially the general strategies 
of attack, are specialized in different 
areas and for different purposes. 

I doubt that the teacher of reading or 
literature can develop them in anything 
like a typical present-day course to the 
level that the present age demands. He 
does not know enough either of the con- 
tent or the specialized types of tech- 
niques and strategies required for effi- 
cient reading in all these areas. I doubt 
that the desirable levels of efficiency can 
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be achieved in a conventional, narrow 
textbook course in history or mathematics 
or science or biology. 

In daily life a person will spend a 
relatively small amount of his time in 
the kind of reading and study typically 
required in these textbook programs. He 
needs the skills to keep abreast of the 
subject-matter areas as they are presented 
iu a much wider range and variety of 
visual and auditory as well as printed 
matter. He must learn to handle efficient- 
ly the entire range of reading materials 
suggested earlier. In particular, the 
teacher of reading in the basal course is 
unlikely to be able fully to develop the 
interests and attitudes which are essen- 
tial to ensure the pupils’ continued in- 
terest in and application to these various 
subjects. Any adult of thirty, much less 
one of forty or sixty years of age, who 
knows only the data from the content 
fields which he can recall from his school 
days would be pathetically behind the 
times. The adult who acquired in school 
an enthusiasm for learning and efficient 
habits and techniques of learning would 
be likely to be alive to affairs of the day. 


Suggestions for an Improved Program of 
Teaching Reading 

What kind of program should be set 
up to produce the high level of interests 
and reading skills that seem to be de- 
manded? It is here that we face the chal- 
lenge. I should confess frankly that I am 
not certain what steps should be taken. 
However, I shall throw out a few sugges- 
tions for your consideration. 

Will there be any need for a basal 
text, workbook, supplementary book type 
of organization systematically developed 
for the several grades similar to the pres- 
ent-day equipment used in the basal 
course in reading? I am inclined to think 
that some type of orderly equipment of 
materials will have merit in the teaching 
of a newer and broader program as it 
has in the present one. I should expect, 
however, that the organization and char- 
acter of the material should be materially 
different. I believe, moreover, that the 
basal program of this type should repre- 
sent only a part of the activities and the 
materials that would be required to se- 
cure the higher levels of competence. 


They should be more closely correlated 
with and supplemented by the whole 
array of materials from all sources pre- 
viously mentioned. These supplementary 
materials would not be restricted to the 
conventional type. They should in fact 
be representative of all the types of news- 
papers, pictorial magazines, popular and 
more scholarly books, and in addition, 
the program should include representa- 
tive samples of pictorial materials, 
graphic materials, verbal explanations, 
television, motion pictures, and the like. 
In the program of the future, these ma- 
terials will probably not be regarded as 
supplementary. They are likely to be as 
primary as those which most clearly re- 
semble the present “basal” materials. 
In addition to such an array of basal 
and representative material, there should 
be provided newer types of manuals to 
place directly in the hands of the pupils, 
manuals in which the major purpose is 
to tell and demonstrate to pupils the 
good techniques of reading, describe for 
them the activities that should be pur- 
sued to acquire them, in brief, to guide 
them in the process of learning. The pur- 
pose of these little manuals should be to 
make clear the kind of reading skills that 
are needed and to induce the youngster 
to try to learn by himself. Such manuals 
should provide diagnostic and practice 
materials coupled with explanations and 
illustrations of how to proceed to develop 
ever-increasing levels of skill. Doubtless 
there will be a need for manuals of dif- 
ferent levels, so that the youngster, as his 
abilities progress, can shift from one to 
another of higher level. They must pro- 
vide for much greater adaptation to in- 
dividual differences than do any of the 
typical materials that are now available. 
Self-teaching, self-directive manuals 
should be provided for pupils to use in 
their reading of newspapers, magazines 
and other types of printed materials, and 
also for listening to radio, observing tele- 
vision presentations, referring to ency- 
clopedias, working over technical jour- 
nals and reports, biographies of discov- 
eries and inventions, and the like, in 
their everyday life. Finally, there need 
to be comprehensive manuals for the 
teacher which would describe various 
procedures, projects, types of explora- 
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tions, reports and sources of information 
on which she may draw or from which 
she may get illustrations of effective ways 
of organizing the comprehensive pro- 
gram for developing the wide array of 
reading abilities. These manuals should 
describe good procedures for diagnosing 
individual abilities and difficulties and 
improving the pupil's skill, including his 
skill in learning. 

Changes even more striking are sug- 
gested for the content subjects. The pur- 
pose should be not merely to teach facts 
and principles, but to develop the tech- 
niques and general strategies needed to 
enjoy and learn from printed matter of 
all sorts and from radio, motion pictures, 
television presentations, and from prac- 
tical operation in laboratories, business, 
and industries. Science textbooks should 
be greatly improved as manuals for de- 
veloping these interests and skills. 
There should also be new manuals for 
pupils designed to serve as guides in 
learning to learn by oneself, by means of 
superior techniques, in all the areas in 
which learning is possible in out-of-school 
situations. Teachers of these subjects will 
need to learn the nature of the most 
fruitful techniques, how to teach them, 
and how to employ them to enable 
youngsters to learn by themselves with 
increasing efficiency and satisfaction. 

Teachers of all the subjects, including 
reading, should adopt a somewhat new 
point of view in connection with their 
work. Reading and other learning abil- 
ities must be understood as subtle and 
complex skills, comparable to singing, 
playing the violin, or acting. They must 
be recognized as involving subtle art- 
istries which take a long time to realize 
in highly efficient form. Teachers must 
keep at it year after year. Good teaching 
of reading, like good teaching of singing 
or acting or public speaking, is difficult 
because individuals differ so greatly, not 
only in general aptitude, but also in the 
techniques which seem to be best for 
each of them. The good teacher will pro- 
ceed by patiently, persistently, and with 
all his insight, experimenting with and 
guiding each individual according to his 
own peculiar nature. 

Reading is a very subtle art, and the 
good teacher must be an artist. He must 


achieve deep insight and skill in diag- 
nosing and teaching individuals as do 
successful teachers of the other fine arts. 
He can no longer assume that a well- 
prepared basal course, however careful 
its organization of materials and practice 
exercises may be, will alone take care of 
the development of high-level reading 
skills. As a matter of fact, this is not true 
now. The present materials are exceed- 
ingly helpful and useful, but in the 
hands of an incompetent teacher they 
may fall far short of the desired levels of 
ability. Even now, a high degree of skill, 
insight, and ability to explain, demon- 
strate, enthuse, and guide children is 
necessary. And in the future, even higher 
levels of these artistic aptitudes will be 
required. 

No degree of perfection in the mate- 
rials is a substitute for the teacher’s clear 
understanding of the complex reading 
processes, of good as contrasted with 
poor techniques, and of the individual 
pupil's equipment. No amount of in- 
struction by the teacher or practice by 
the pupil is adequate unless it increases 
the pupil's insight and his interest and 
skill in trying to learn by himself. He 
should learn to read in school by trying 
to discover by himself the nature of the 
good techniques, by endeavoring to diag- 
nose and direct his own learning, and 
by getting pointers from his peers and 
teachers. This is what the apt learner 
does on the baseball grounds. In brief, 
the greatest need for teachers is not 
more easily and exactly operated pro- 
cedures, but more insight and artistry 
as a teacher. The greatest need for the 
pupils is not more precisely structured 
routines, but more insight and self-man- 
agement as a learner. 

I believe that our work in the last 
decade or two has been devoted too ex- 
clusively to the perfection of detail in 
a general policy conceived more than 
thirty years ago. What we need now are 
new conceptions embodying recent de- 
velopments in psychological theory and 
a more realistic view of the role which 
reading should play in the world of to- 
day and tomorrow. We need to under- 
take more adventuresome voyages in re- 
search projects and in the teaching of 
reading. 
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A. Dorotuy LAMPARD 

I quite agree that the task is to dis- 
cover the reading techniques needed to 
meet the demands of daily life and that 
it is the artistry of the teacher to cultivate 
them. But this is a general statement 
which applies to everything in reading. 
Here we are talking of higher levels of 
competency. To me this term means 
evaluating critically and creatively what 
is read, that is, the translation of ideas, 
understandings, and rational thought, 
through integration, into improved pat- 
terns of thinking and behavior. This is a 
highly complex task which requires more 
than a mastery of skills and a grasping 
of the literal meaning. It can only be 
achieved by students who develop the 
ability to generalize. 

With limited time at our disposal and 
with willing but often untrained per- 
sonnel, how can we develop this ability 
in critical thinking with efficiency and 
precision? Mathematicians and scientists 
would use a model in order to see the 
relationship between a number of factors. 
The model is used to give practice in 
observation, analysis, and description 
upon which to predict or define out- 
comes. I want to discuss a specific and 
definite form of model or strategy. It is 
an over-all plan of action by which we 
can examine the interaction of ideas on 
the part of the reader and his ability to 
form concepts while reading—a strategy 
which can be used by all teachers, in 
all subjects, without workbooks. 

I have experimented with three differ- 
ent models in reading. The first involves 
adapting the stages of problem solving 
to reading: 


Stage 1. The location, recognition and for- 
mulation of the writer’s problem 

Stage 2. The collection and organization of 
the pertinent data in the material. 

Stage 3. The analysis and interpretation of 
these data. 

Stage 4. Drawing and verifying the writer's 
conclusions so that they may be 
applied in further reading. 

I have also used Lasswell’s' paradigm 
of communication theory and modified 
it to fit the reading act—“who, says what, 
.. . to whom, and with what effect.” I 
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have added to this why since the motive 
behind communication is also very im- 
portant. 

The third model is based on sugges 
tions of I. A. Richards.? According to this 
plan the reader examines what is read 
from four points of view: sense, inten- 
tion, feeling, and tone, Sense is con- 
cerned with the literal and applied mean- 
ing; intention, with determining the 
writer's purpose; feeling, with the writer's 
attitude and his point of departure; while 
tone reflects the writer’s approach to the 
reader. (Taking the initial letters of these 
four aspects — sense, intention, feeling, 
tone — makes a useful mnemonic, sIFT. 
And so, students learn by sifting to refine 
their reading. ) 

Any one of these models could be ap- 
plied first to such things as movie re- 
views, editorials and essays, and then 
later, to any written communication from 
literature to physics and kinaestheology. 
One model chosen and used consistently 
over a period of time, not only by the 
English teacher but also by teachers in 
the subject fields, offers guides which 
aid a student in making “the personal 
decision which every choice of word, 
word order, or organization of pattern 
demands.” Such a model focuses the at- 
tention of the student, helps him to see 
relationships, clarifies thought, and gives 
security by reinforcing experience. It also 
forms an outline for discussion and 
writing. 

How can we make effective use of the 
foregoing in schools? Obviously one must 
view the proposals from three angles— 
that of the administrator who is con- 
cerned with scheduling and materials, 
that of the teacher who must handle as 
many as possible of the myriad facets 
of reading ability, and that of the student 
who needs and welcomes a directive or 
self help which can be applied to every- 
thing he reads and even sees or hears. 
To make this plan effective we must con- 
sider the ability of the students, the 
limited amount of time in and out of 
school, and keep the plan practicable, 
simple, feasible, easy to administer, and 

lLovis Forsdale. “Helping Students Observe Proc- 


esses of Communication,” Teachers College Record, 
Vol. 57, I! (November, 1955), 120-28. 


21. A. Richards. Practical Criticism, pp. 173-181. 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1929. 
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in such a form that progress can be 

evaluated readily by teachers and stu- 

dents. The following steps are proposed: 

1. The faculty should discuss and approve 

the plan, and should experiment with 

the use of the model before the rest of 
the suggestions are implemented. 

. At the beginning of each year of junior 
and senior high school a _ reading 
achievement and diagnostic test should 
be given to every student. 

3. The results of this test should be dis- 
cussed with the student and then used 
to set up individual plans for overcom- 
ing weaknesses and capitalizing on 
their strengths. 

4. At least ten intensive one-hour sessions 
should be spent early in each year to 
give definite plans, drills and ideas for 
needed individual development. 

5. Then the model selected by the staff 
should be taught by one teacher, pref- 
erably in the English department. 

6. Once the student has become reason- 
ably familiar with the model all teach- 
ers should see that it is used in their 
particular subject. 

. There should be meetings of the staff 
when necessary, to discuss problems, 
iron out difficulties, and formulate ways 
of evaluation. 

The effects of this analysis in reading 
should result in a creative synthesis 
which will be expressed in the students’ 
clarity of thought in discussion and writ- 
ing. It is possible to use the proposed 
plan in our high schools, but its use can 
only succeed through co-operative staff 
action and continued application. Fur- 
ther research in this area of reading is 
greatly needed. 


to 


~~ 


B. JosepH MERSAND 


Formal instruction in reading in sec- 
ondary schools is rapidly gaining recog- 
nition by secondary teachers in English 
and content areas, by supervisors, local 
administrators, and state superintendents. 
One has only to examine a few of the 
recent publications on reading instruc- 
tion to recognize this fact. Reading on 
the secondary level is probably getting 
more attention at the present time than 
ever before. 

If secondary-school teachers are to do 
their job effectively today, they must 
understand that love for reading and the 
ability to read a novel a day are helpful, 


but not enough to enable the present- 
day English teacher to develop higher 
levels of reading competence. He should 
know something about the causes of 
reading failures or retardation and some 
of the ways of improving reading in a 
classroom situation. 

Since we are not concerned with reme- 
dial instruction in this section, we may 
consider some of the means by which 
the secondary-school English teacher can 
promote continued growth of all his 
pupils in reading skills, tastes, and inter- 
ests. Although it is almost a cliché to 
say that all teachers are teachers of read- 
ing, it is assumed that the English de- 
partment will assume major responsibility 
for developing the basic reading skills 
and abilities needed for success in all 
subjects as well as life outside of school. 

Among the skills to be emphasized by 
all English teachers are the following: 


l. To understand the writer's explicit 
statement 
2. To comprehend words and expressions 
in context 
. To grasp the main thought 
. To grasp subordinate thoughts 
. To follow the development 
thought 
6. To understand implications, make in- 
ferences, draw conclusions, predict out- 
comes 
. To evaluate, to distinguish fact from 
opinion and truth from propaganda 
8. To adjust reading rate and approach to 
different materials 
9. To use the dictionary in all its aspects 
10. To use the library and reference ma- 
terials of all kinds 


Secondary-school English teachers uti- 
lize a wide range of materials and teach- 
ing techniques to promote growth in 
these reading skills. Hardly an anthology 
of literature has appeared in the last few 
years without an extensive section spe- 
cifically designed to strengthen reading 
abilities, in addition to promoting appre- 
ciation and understanding. Today no 
English teacher can honestly contend 
that she does not know what materials 
are valuable not only for literature but 
for improvement of reading skills. 

Traditionally the English teacher in 
secondary school has been responsible 
for teaching literature, and he has always 
hoped that he would develop in his stu- 
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dents the habit of reading, that he would 
raise their standards in the selection of 
reading materials, that he would help 
them to enjoy good writing and to gain 
deeper insights into themselves and into 
society. At times one of our major dis- 
appointments has been the realization of 
how far our reach has been from our 
grasp in this area. Yet the percentage of 
success has probably been higher than 
any objective tests can prove. 

In the content areas, teachers are be- 
ginning to realize that in reading works 
of science, mathematics, and _ social 
studies certain skills should be taught by 
these teachers; that there are special 
problems of vocabulary, types of mate- 
rials, and ways of reading. 

Although the content teachers may 
recognize their responsibilities, often 
they do not know what procedures to 
follow, and they are all too frequently 
obsessed with the need for “covering” 
the course of study, regardless of how 
intensively or how permanently the 
course is mastered by their students. 
Here it behooves the English teacher or 
the English chairman or principal, osten- 
sibly more familiar with the techniques 
of reading instruction, to lend a profes- 
sional hand. In all this discussion it is 
assumed that the administration, em- 
bodied in the principal or the local 
superintendent, is aware of the para- 
mount importance of this great area of 
reading, both as a tool for present and 
future learning and as a means of per- 
sonal and social development. This means 
a generous allotment for new texts and 
other necessary instructional materials, 
reduction in teaching load, provision for 
in-service training, attendance at pro- 
fessional conferences and _ professional 
meetings generally. Reading growth on 
the secondary level is an all-school prob- 
lem, in which teamwork is essential. 


7. How Can We Secure Parent 
Co-operation? 


Nancy LARRICK 


Ten years ago when television was in 
its infancy, there were many who pre- 
dicted that reading would be crowded 
out by the new medium. “Television will 
keep the children glued to the screen,” 


they said. “Youngsters will never read. 
Libraries might as well close up, and 
publishers might as well go out of busi- 
ness.” These prophets of gloom were so 
logical in their reasoning that many 
thought of the television set as the big 
bad monster that might devour the first 
of the Three R’s and remove it from our 
culture altogether. 

Actually, what has happened? The 
sale of children’s books has more than 
doubled in the past five years. Public 
librarians report increased use of chil- 
dren’s books, and school libraries have 
more than quadrupled their purchase of 
books for young readers. 

Does this mean that television has 
failed to influence its young audience to 
the degree that was predicted? Not at 
all. For librarians tell us over and over 
that children are asking for books which 
have been mentioned on television or 
they are coming with questions that have 
been only partially answered by televi- 
sion. When Disney produced Davy 
Crockett, the libraries and bookshops 
were swept bare of everything pertaining 
to the hero of the wild frontier. Book- 
sellers and publishers find that mention 
of almost any book on television will 
increase sales to a remarkable degree. 
As one librarian put it, “If we could only 
know in advance about these programs, 
we could stock the books and be ready 
for would-be readers.” From reports like 
this, it would seem that there has seldom 
been anything to equal television as a 
means of motivating and guiding chil- 
dren’s reading. 


Influence of the Home 


It is in the home that youngsters are 
seeing television. Here they are being 
introduced to new worlds of music, 
drama, science and folk tale. Here they 
are talking over their favorite programs, 
comparing this week’s production with 
last week’s, and evaluating programs in 
the effort to influence the family choice 
of TV channels. The very fact that this 
kind of motivation is leading to a search 
for appropriate books and to further 
reading is evidence of the influence 
which the home is having on children’s 
reading. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
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parental influence on children’s reading 
is tremendous. It may be a constructive 
influence which encourages a time to 
read aloud and discuss stories and books. 
Or it may be a negative influence which 
makes reading seem unimportant or even 
undesirable. It may be a creative influ- 
ence that encourages the child to look 
up information about the snakes that 
were shown on Zoo Parade or it may be 
a deadening influence that dampens the 
curiosity such a television program can 
generate. 

Yet there is everything to indicate that 
parents are interested in their children’s 
reading. They want them to learn to 
read and to read well. The popularity of 
the Flesch book and the syndicated arti- 
cles from that book show that parents 
want to help. It also shows that many of 
them are sadly misinformed about pres- 
ent-day methods of teaching children to 
read. 


What Parents Are Interested In 

What are parents thinking about their 
children’s reading? What do they want 
information about? What are they wor- 
ried about? In an effort to find answers 
to such questions as these, I made a sur- 
vey last year of parents of middle-grade 
children in one community. We listed 
the name and address of every eighth 
child in grades four, five, and six and 
then visited his parents in the home to 
try to determine their interests, appre- 
hensions, and perhaps anxieties about 
their children’s reading. To encourage 
complete frankness, we promised no 
names would be recorded. 

What those parents had to say was 
extremely interesting and, I believe, sig- 
nificant for all of us who are concerned 
with children’s reading. 

After we had explained the purpose 
of the interview, we asked the parent to 
tell us just how well he thought his child 
was getting along in reading—“In your 
opinion is his progress in reading Excel- 
lent, Good, Fair, or Poor?” 63.6 per cent 
of the parents felt that their children 
were making excellent or good progress 
in their reading. Only 8.3 per cent felt 
their children were making poor prog- 
ress. 

Next we presented four big questions 


and asked parents to tell us which ones 
they were most concerned about, most 
interested in. The four questions and the 
per cent of parents who indicated that 
question was of major interest were as 
follows: 
1. How is reading taught in school today? 
19.2% 
How can parents help their children 
learn to read better? 20.8% 
3. How can parents help their children 
learn to enjoy reading more? 35.2% 
4. What books and magazines should par- 
ents recommend to their children? 
24.8% 


Thus, 40 per cent of the parents indi- 
cated their chief interest is in how read- 
ing is taught and how they themselves 
can help increase reading skills. Sixty 
per cent indicated they are more inter- 
ested in increasing reading pleasures and 
in learning how to guide children in 
their choice of reading matter. 

We went on to more specific queries 
under each of these four big questions, 
asking parents to tell us which of these 
sub-questions had troubled them. Under 
the first question “How is reading taught 
in school today?” almost half of the par- 
ents expressed concern over the follow- 
ing queries: 

Why don’t children learn their ABCs be- 

fore they start to read? 

Why is one child slower in learning to 

read than another? 

Why do they promote a child from one 

grade to the next when he is behind in 

his reading? 

Do they still teach reading by the sound 

of the letters? When? 

At several points, we asked parents 
what further questions they had and 
what additional problems have given 
them concern. Many of them volunteered 
further comments or questions. Among 
these a number voiced concern over 
what they called “the old system” and 
“the new system” of teaching reading. 
At a conference held with the inter- 
viewers immediately after the survey 
was completed, the interviewers were 
eager to tell more about parents’ concern 
over what they felt to be the failure to 
teach phonics (variously referred to as 
syllable-division, the ABC method, and 
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sounding) as a part of reading. Accord- 
ing to interviewers, these parents seemed 
to feel that there are two mutually ex- 
clusive ways of teaching reading: (1) 
By sight which was invariably called the 
“new” or “progressive” method and (2) 
by sounding the letters and _ syllables 
(phonics) which they call the “old” 
method. Interviewers agreed that a large 
proportion of the parents felt the “old” 
method is preferable to the “new” and 
is sadly neglected today. They reported 
no comment that would indicate parents 
understood the two “systems” might be 
used simultaneously, one supplementing 
the other. 

When we got to those questions which 
60 per cent of the parents had said were 
of greatest interest to them—“How can 
I help my child enjoy his reading?” and 
“What books and magazines should I 
recommend?”—we found parents were 
full of comments and queries. Almost 
every parent said he felt the surest way 
to increase a child’s reading enjoyment 
is to help him find books that interest 
him. Next is to encourage him to talk 
about the things he reads. Reading aloud 
in the family is a practice endorsed by 
over half of these parents, although 
many admitted they seldom got around 
to it in their own homes. 

When it came to the last question— 
“What books and magazines should I 
recommend to my _ child?’—parents 
showed a tragic need and eagerness for 
guidance. Many frankly admitted they 
never recommended any books to their 
children. About half of those replying to 
this question said they recommended 
only those books they had read as chil- 
dren. Less than a fourth of the parents 
recalled reading any review of children’s 
books or seeing lists of recommended 
children’s books. 

By strange coincidence another survey 
was being made at about the time this 
study was underway. I am referring to 
the study of children’s reading interests 
made under the direction of Shores and 
Rudman at the University of Illinois for 
Spencer Press, an affiliate of Sears, Roe- 
buck.! In this survey, questionnaires were 
completed by over 6,000 children, par- 
ents, teachers and librarians. One inter- 
esting point revealed by this study is 


that children more readily accept the 
book recommendations of parents than 
those of teachers or librarians. Yet the 
parents we interviewed seemed to be 
groping for help in naming book recom- 
mendations. Apparently the ones whose 
voices carry the greatest weight hardly 
know what words to utter! 

In our survey, interviewers expressed 
great concern over the oft-repeated com- 
ment of parents to the effect that “teach- 
ers have told us to keep hands off and 
leave reading to them.” All interviewers 
reported that again and again parents 
showed they were “afraid” to go to the 
school with their questions, were “afraid 
to help their child with reading.” 


Efforts to Tell Parents About the 
Reading Program 

Despite these reports, we know that 
many school systems have made a con- 
certed effort to tell parents about the 
reading program. In Indianapolis a series 
of television programs was directed to 
the parents to explain how reading is 
taught in school today and why. The 
Minneapolis Board of Education has is- 
sued a series of pamphlets which are 
sent home to the parents of youngsters 
at various grade levels. In Richland, 
Washington, a questionnaire was sent 
into the home of every elementary-school 
child to try to find out what questions 
parents would like to ask about the read- 
ing program. Then a pamphlet was pre- 
pared to answer those questions and was 
sent to each home. 

In countless communities, classroom 
teachers have acquainted parents with 
information about the reading program 
and have enlisted parent co-operation. 
Individual conferences at school or in 
the home have been very effective for 
talking over specific questions. Group 
discussion has been valuable in explain- 
ing the way reading is taught, what ma- 
terials are being used, and how parents 
can aid and abet the teacher. 


What We Want Parents to Understand 
About the Teaching of Reading 


What do we want to have parents 
understand about the teaching of read- 


1 J. Harlan Shores and Herbert C. Rudman, ‘Reading 
Interests and Informational Needs of Children in 
Four to Eight.’’ Mimeographed Report, 1954. 
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ing? It seems to me that one of the first 
points we want to get across is that 
reading is understanding. And to under- 
stand, the reader must bring ideas to the 
printed page. Therefore every kind of 
activity that broadens the child’s experi- 
ence can contribute to his interest in 
reading and his skills in reading. A visit 
to a hatchery and inspection of an in- 
cubator tray will give a child new ideas 
to talk about and later to read and write 
about. His acquaintance with the sound 
and meaning of new words learned at 
the hatchery will help him with his 
reading. 

Equally broadening experiences are 
often gained through television. Disney- 
land takes its 12 million viewers to the 
Living Desert, for example. Interests are 
aroused. New words and new concepts 
are developed. Curiosity is stirred. Here 
is ideal motivation for reading, motiva- 
tion which the parent can help to capi- 
talize on if he has learned the relation 
of such experiences to reading. 

In many situations, the school is giv- 
ing children firsthand experiences that 
relate to their reading. But the connec- 
tion with reading is sometimes missed by 
parents unless teachers have explained 
how these experiences give meaning and 
interest to reading. 

The second big point that I believe 
we must get over to parents is the idea 
that a child must want to read—no one 
can make him unless he is willing. If he 
is interested in a subject, he will often 
push himself a little harder to read about 
that subject. One important part of the 
reading program, then, is to develop 
children’s interests. If his current interest 
springs from a television program being 
watched at home in the evening or over 
the week end, the parent can encourage 
that interest through conversation and 
discussion and through help in locating 
reading matter related to the topic of 
interest. 

Third, I would like to help parents 
understand that children grow and de- 
velop at different rates. It is only normal 
and healthy that they should begin to 
read at different times and that they 
should progress at different rates. Pres- 
sure from adults will not speed up some 
children’s reading any more than it 


speeded up their walking or talking. 
Fourth, reading goes on all the time, 
not just during the so-called reading 
lesson. Street and traffic signs, super- 
market shelves, pantry labels, and tele- 
vision commercials give constant prac- 
tice in reading and some incentive to 
read. Yet these reading experiences are 
usually outside of school when the parent 
is more apt to be on the spot than the 
classroom teacher. The parent can give 
valuable help if he knows how to utilize 
these reading materials effectively. 


How Can the Teacher Make the Most 
of the Parents’ Help? 


In addition to cementing warm, friend- 
ly relations with the parent, the teacher 
can take certain specific steps which 
will bring the home into effective par- 
ticipation in the reading program. 

One important way is to encourage 
reading aloud in the home. Before a 
child can read, he will enjoy having 
some grown-up read to him and then 
talking over the story and the pictures. 
After he is able to read independently, 
he will enjoy the opportunity to share 
his reading with others. From experi- 
ences such as these, he will not only 
gain practice in reading, but he will de- 
velop the feeling that reading is an ad- 
venture that brings delight to all ages 

If the child is encouraged to take 
home stories and books, parents will see 
the kind of things he is reading at school 
and will thus become acquainted with 
samples of the very beautiful and ap- 
pealing literature available for children. 

As a further means of showing parents 
what books are available, it is often ef- 
fective to set up a book exhibit at the 
school or in the neighborhood library. 
If children have time to explore such an 
exhibit in advance, they are usually good 
guides for their parents, showing them 
the books which they have read, those 
which they want to read, and those 
which they would like to own. 

In one elementary school in a small 
town in Virginia, each teacher has en- 
couraged her youngsters to prepare a 
short list of favorite books at intervals 
throughout the past school year. The 
lists are compiled in each classroom, then 
duplicated by the children to take home 
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as reminders for themselves and their 
parents. Many parents have expressed 
appreciation for these lists, and the in- 
crease in children’s reading has been 
outstanding. 

Probably the most important job of 
all is to encourage parents to come to 
school with queries and comments about 
their children’s reading. A mother’s re- 
port of what her Henry is reading at 
home, or what he has to say about read- 
ing, may help the teacher in her work at 
school. And the teacher may smooth out 
an anxiety that could have grown into 
a harmful pressure on Henry at home. 

But whatever the question brought up 
by the parent, the teacher has a definite 
responsibility, I believe, to answer with 
complete honesty and sincerity. Certain- 
ly, it will be neither politic nor profitable 
for the child if the teacher gives a 
“hands-off” treatment to the parent who 
wants to know and wants to help. 


In Conclusion 

To be truly effective, the reading pro- 
gram must go far beyond the classroom. 
How children read and what they read 
will be affected by their life and their 
interests outside of school. All the time, 
parents and the home environment are 
influencing children’s attitudes toward 
reading and their skill in reading. It may 
be a positive, constructive influence. Or 
it may be a negative influence that pres- 
sures the slow reader and pokes fun at 
the steady reader. Whether the parents’ 
influence is a positive one or not will 
depend in part on the extent to which 
we have enlisted their co-operation in the 
total reading program. 


Discussion 
A. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 


Most parents are concerned about 
their children’s reading. Many of those 
who come into our library are frankly 
terrified, and in desperation they en- 
ter the children’s room asking for a 
“reader” to help Mary who is “behind 
in her reading.” Nine out of ten add 
frankly, “The teacher suggested that we 
go to the library and get a book for her.” 
A few express apprehension about going 
back to the teacher for more help after 


the first notice that the child is not 
learning to read along with the others in 
the class. 

It is here that children’s librarians can 
and often do attempt to join with teach- 
ers in co-operating with parents in an 
effort to secure better readers. 

In an initial contact with a worried 
mother, the librarian can help by a warm 
and friendly interest in her problem; by 
taking a positive attitude that “Indeed, 
Mary can learn to read”; by quietly 
suggesting that “Perhaps in your anxiety, 
you are too eager” or maybe, “You 
press her too hard.” And it always helps 
to say, “It’s amazing how quickly chil- 
dren learn to read nowadays. It was 
so much harder when we came along.” 
Parents are grateful for the reminder 
that children are quick to associate 
words with printed matter all around 
them. They often forget that each mem- 
ber of the family can help the slow 
reader by encouraging him to recognize 
words everywhere and by listening to 
his reading. 

No library can supply sufficient “read- 
ers” to fill the demand. Indeed, we do 
not try. Instead we try to suggest substi- 
tutes from the hundreds of attractively 
illustrated and well-written children’s 
books. These books offer children easy- 
to-read stories. There is great satisfac- 
tion of accomplishment for a slow reader 
who finds a book that he can read “all 
the way through” alone. Finding the 
right book or suggesting a substitute to 
the desperate parent is always appreci- 
ated. 


Helping with Groups as Well as 
Individual Parents 


In Chicago, the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Chicago 
Public Library sponsor a joint reading 
guidance program for parents of chil- 
dren from pre-school through ninth 
grade. In regular discussion groups in 
branch libaries, hundreds of mothers 
meet and discuss books and reading for 
their children under the guidance of 
children’s librarians. This activity began 
in 1936 and has gained momentum all 
over the state because parents have 
found it beneficial. 

The objectives are: (1) To interest par- 
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ents in home reading for their children. 
(2) To familiarize them with fine books 
in the children’s field, and (3) To intro- 
duce them to the public library as an 
institution of everyday usefulness to 
themselves as well as their children. 
This reading guidance program 
stresses reading aloud in the home and 
sharing views on books read. In addi- 
tion, it encourages fathers as well as 
mothers to read to their young children. 


TV and Reading 

Librarians everywhere are aware of 
TV as a wonderful new medium of com- 
munication. They are trying to capitalize 
on the interest created in the younger 
viewers by encouraging them to read 
more on the subject. To the parent who 
complains, “No wonder he can’t read. 
He spends too much time watching 
TV,” we try to offer good books on his 
favorite subject in order to broaden 
his interest and knowledge, and give 
him more of the same. 

The New York Public Library has 
prepared attractive book lists built 
around the interests of the most popu- 
lar children’s programs: Howdy Doody, 
Roy Rogers, as well as Zoo Parade, and 
many others. What has been looked on 
as a detriment to reading is being turned 
into an incentive to read more widely 
and to read better books. In addition, 
this has strengthened the family circle. 
Many families are drawn closer by co- 
operative watching. In the discussion 
following the favorite program many 
questions arise, which may be answered 
through books and in libraries. 

The pre-school story hours enlist the 
aid of young parents who naturally turn 
to the library for help if it is needed 
later in the child’s life. The regular 
school-age story hours aim to introduce 
older children to the rich treasures in 
books. The gigantic book fairs sponsored 
by organizations and parents in many 
large cities have helped publicize the 
importance of books. Thousands of chil- 
dren and their parents are able to see 
and examine the many beautiful books 
on display at the fairs. Newspapers and 
magazines, of course, are responsible for 
publicizing the resources available to 
parents. 


B. JeweLL ASKEW 


It is encouraging to know that parents 
want to help with their children’s read- 
ing, that the majority of parents feel 
their children are making excellent or 
good progress in school, and that they 
are willing to leave the instructional pro- 
gram to the teachers. 

The chailenge comes in providing par- 
ents with the help they need. What can 
we do for those who want to know how 
reading is taught? Can’t school systems 
set up programs whereby all parents can 
see teachers and children in action? 

Too frequently those parents who 
know their child is having difficulty and 
want to help him learn to read better 
are given general information when they 
need to know why he can’t read and 
what can be done about it. Teachers— 
who should know these things better 
than anyone else—win parent respect 
and gratitude when they can say specifi- 
cally: “Henry has developed no tech- 
nique for unlocking new words,” or “He 
pronounces words correctly but fails to 
associate meaning with them,” or “He 
does not know how to read for de- 
tails,” or “Henry's big problem is or- 
ganizing information so he can use it.” 

When such a problem as the first— 
“Henry has no technique for unlocking 
new words’—has been identified, the 
teacher can give direct assistance to the 
parent by saying, “We are trying to help 
him develop ability to identify words 
that begin with the same sounds. You 
could help him at home to recognize 
that mother, may, man, and miss begin 
with the same sound, and that that sound 
is the letter m. Then you could help him 
with another beginning sound, such as 
s, in see, say, some, sun.” Such direct 
help from the teacher goes far in devel- 
oping parent confidence in the school 
program. 

How can we help parents who are in- 
terested in increasing reading pleasures 
and in learning how to guide children 
in their choice of reading matter? In 
view of the observation, based upon the 
study by Shores and Rudman, that chil- 
dren more readily accept the book rec- 
ommendations of parents than those of 
teachers or librarians, it seems impera- 
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tive that teachers help the parents. Many 
librarians have programs and displays 
for parents, but they do not have the 
direct contact or the joint responsibility 
which the teacher has with the parent. 
Each teacher knows the children in 
her class—their likes, their dislikes, their 
fears, their hobbies, their special inter- 
ests. If she also knows children’s books, 
it will be a relatively simple thing to 
make suggestions for reading lists. I be- 
lieve that many teachers do this as a 
matter of course in their daily contacts 
with parents. Some do it for special day 
gift suggestions, others for vacation read- 
ing. Some teachers have parent meetings 
devoted to children’s literature with a 
display of books especially suitable for 
the group they teach. Parents are given 
a short résumé of the books and are en- 
couraged to examine them. This type of 
project could be sponsored jointly by 
the school and the local library. Teach- 
ers might work with the parent-teacher 
group to present a program on children’s 


books. 


Recognizing Parent-Teacher Relationship 


One of the most pointed observations 
made by Dr. Larrick was the fact that 
again and again parents indicated they 
were “afraid” to go to the school with 
their questions, were “afraid” to help 
their child with reading. 

This is indeed a crucial situation, for 
it implies that our relationship with our 
parent-partners is not what it should be. 
What can we do to improve this situa- 
tion? Perhaps we need to make a critical 
self-analysis and ask ourselves, “How 
can I treat the parents of children in my 
room so that they will feel more wel- 
come at school, more welcome to ask 
questions, and more welcome to make 
suggestions? What can I do to help par- 
ents realize that I am interested in their 
concern about Henry, for I, too, want 
him to succeed? Do I listen attentively 
or do I do all the talking? Do I ask 
parents opinions or do I do all the 
telling?” 

To make our reading program an ef- 
fective one we need to use all the re- 
sources available. Since we have such a 
valuable assistant in the parent, let us 
mobilize our efforts toward improving 


our working relationship, and since a 
successful program in education is de- 
pendent upon full co-operation of par- 
ents and teachers, it is important that 
we respect one another and the contri- 
bution both can make to the achieve- 
ment of our goal. 


8. Improving the Quality of Reading 
Instruction Throughout a School 
System 


EARLE W. WILTSE 


As society becomes more complex, the 
problems of school administration increase 
in geometric ratio. The modern school 
administrator must discharge a series of 
responsibilities that is exceedingly broad 
and all-inclusive. Some of these responsi- 
bilities are urgent and spectacular. Be- 
cause of their nature, they usually get 
first consideration by the superintendent 
of schools while equally important but 
less glamorous responsibilities are post- 
poned. The bulging school population 
and the presence of obsolete school 
buildings are examples of the spectacular. 
Before there can be reading instruction, 
there must be housing. School buildings 
require bond issues. There never is 
enough money to provide the facilities 
that are needed. It is necessary to devote 
a large amount of time to the study of 
ways to provide comfortable learning 
spaces adequately heated, properly light- 
ed, and equipped with modern furniture. 
This must be done with too few inflated 
dollars, and even these dollars are hard 
to come by. All this must be done with 
an eye to the future so flexibility is em- 
phasized. The school housing shortage 
will continue to be a pressing problem 
for at least a decade of the foreseeable 
future. 

Coupled with the school building short- 
age, there is a pronounced lack of well- 
qualified teachers. It seems that the 
number of qualified teachers coming from 
our colleges is on the wane. This acute 
problem promises to take an undue por- 
tion of the school administrator's time 
for the next ten or fifteen years—again 
reducing the attention which he can give 
to problems of classroom instruction. This 
critical situation has made it necessary to 
study such problems as better salaries 
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for teachers, improving conditions under 
which teachers work, orienting new 
teachers and keeping the good teachers 
we already have. 

But these are not the only problems 
that require the attention of the busy 
school administrator. He must keep 
abreast of the times. This requires more 
meetings and more time for travel, study 
and reflective thinking. 

As these and many other administra- 
tive problems compete for the attention 
of the conscientious school administrator, 
some of his less newsworthy but equally 
important duties are likely to be neg- 
lected. Improvement of the quality of 
reading instruction throughout the school 
system is one example. 


Suggestions for Reading Improvement 


Administrators and supervisors who are 
anxious to improve the quality of reading 
instruction usually follow certain guiding 
principles. The list suggested in this pa- 
per is not all-inclusive. The principles are 
implemented one way in one school sys- 
tem and in an entirely different way in 
another. Controlling factors include size 
of community, number of personnel, avail- 
ability of specialists, administrative or- 
ganization and the amount of time build- 
ing principals have for this type of work. 
In the time allotted for this discussion, I 
want to suggest four basic principles 
which may be helpful in improving the 
quality of reading instruction in our 
schools. 

1. The reading program in the modern 
school should facilitate continuous growth 
from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. Reading instruction begins 
with the readiness program in the kinder- 
garten. While children are not actually 
taught to read in the kindergarten, the 
program at this level is designed to de- 
velop the kindergarten child socially, 
mentally, emotionally and physically so 
that when he enters the first grade he 
will be mature enough to start the actual 
reading process. The administrator un- 
derstands the importance of rhythm and 
the relation of music to reading readiness. 
He makes it administratively possible for 
kindergarten children to have many real 
experiences. He is careful that children 


have a sound basis of instruction in be- 
ginning reading. This requires teachers 
trained in the techniques of accurate 
word recognition and vocabulary devel- 
opment. Children also need to get mean- 
ing from the printed page. To become 
independent readers, children require 
basic instruction that involves phonics. 
Since the English language is not a 
phonetic language, the good reader should 
be acquainted with a variety of ways of 
recognizing and analyzing words. 

He knows that reading instruction does 
not stop in the third grade—or the sixth— 
or the ninth. Reading is a gradual process 
of growth. Therefore, the school adminis- 
trator must be alert to the need of read- 
ing improvement at all levels, including 
the junior and senior high schools. The 
program should be designed so as to 
stretch the ability of the best readers as 
well as to remedy the defects of the 
poorest. While remedial classes may be 
necessary for the children whose abilities 
are found to be so low as to require spe- 
cial attention, the reading program should 
also challenge reading ability of students 
in all areas and at all levels. 

This implies that there are certain 
abilities that can best be developed in 
the subject-matter areas where they are 
needed. The science and mathematics 
teachers, for example, should know what 
they are and should plan their reading so 
as to develop these abilities in their sci- 
ence classes. Other reading skills can best 
be developed in social studies, stil] others 
in shop. Teachers at all levels should be 
concerned about the speed with which 
their children read and with the degree 
of comprehension that is developed. Pu- 
pils in a school having an effective read- 
ing program will be able to “shift gears” 
during the reading process. There are 
certain types of material that require 
slow, meticulous, painstaking reading; 
whereas at other times the individual 
must emphasize speed. 

2. There should be a systematic pro- 
gram for professional stimulation, study 
and teacher growth. The problem of 
maintaining a sensitized staff, alert to the 
need for reading improvement at all 
levels, is a challenging one. Children 
make the greatest reading progress in 
school systems where the teaching staff 
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is working together as a unit with clearly 
established goals. 


Alert teachers are interested in the 
recommendations of the authorities in the 
field of reading. Therefore, they want 
an adequate professional library. This li- 
brary should contain books of such au- 
thors as Betts, Bond, Gates, Gray, Mc- 
Kee, Witty, and Monroe. But books are 
not enough. Principals and supervisors 
will find it necessary to motivate teachers 
to study the materials that are available. 
In one school, a reading committee in 
each staff is responsible for two building 
meeting programs during the year. Re- 
cent magazine articles and books on 
reading improvement are presented and 
discussed at these meetings. 

Teachers in another school study the 
tabulated results of standardized tests un- 
der the guidance of the Director of Re- 
search. After the results are thoroughly 
understood, they are used by the teachers 
in planning reading programs for each 
elementary-school child. 

In another community, 27 secondary- 
school teachers recently attended reading 
workshops in institutions of higher learn- 
ing in widely scattered geographic areas 
where they took courses in modern tech- 
niques of reading instruction. Needless to 
say, these individuals brought back with 
them the benefit of stimulation of their 
summer study. These people served as 
leaders in the reading improvement pro- 
gram throughout the entire school year. 
The Board of Education paid part of the 
summer-school expense of the teachers. 

Pre-school and post-school workshops 
on reading improvement are growing in 
number. These workshops are especially 
helpful to secondary-school teachers. In 
the first place, many secondary-school 
teachers do not know how to adjust their 
teaching to the needs of poor readers in 
high school. Many are just as helpless in 
challenging the brilliant students. Ele- 
mentary teachers in one pre-opening 
workshop explained to the secondary 
teachers how reading is taught. In turn, 
the secondary teachers told the elemen- 
tary people about the reading deficiencies 


of high school pupils. After the exchange 


of ideas, a feeling of mutual respect ex- 
isted which was not apparent before. 


Reading improvement is getting in- 
creasing attention from national, regional, 
and local co-operative study councils. An 
example is the Associated Public School 
Systems. This organization includes 200 
schools, widely scattered throughout the 
United States. Through national and re- 
gional meetings, administrators and teams 
of supervisors and teachers meet to ex- 
change information on effective practices 
and to discuss mutual problems. Reading 
is one of the topics often listed for discus- 
sion at the conferences. Through the 
pages of Know-How Magazine,' teachers 
of member schools assist each other by 
exchanging their best practices. Thus, the 
best practice of each school may become 
the common possession of all schools. 

In September, 1954, the Nebraska Co- 
operative School Study Council, con- 
sisting of 71 member schools, decided to 
embark upon a two-year program of 
reading improvement at the secondary 
level. The first year of endeavor was 
limited to two areas of improvement— 
speed and comprehension. Member 
schools administered a machine-scored, 
standardized reading test in all sophomore 
classes in October. During the year, the 
Council scheduled conferences on read- 
ing improvement. Classroom teachers at- 
tended the sessions. At one such confer- 
ence, teachers saw demonstrations of a 
wide variety of visual aids, including 
reading materials, the Iowa and Harvard 
films, the tachistoscope, and other me- 
chanical devices for improving reading 
speed. Some schools purchased this 
equipment for use mainly as a motivat- 
ing device. 

At Grand Island Senior High School 
last year, the vice-principal met with all 
of the teachers early in the school year 
for the purpose of discussing reading 
problems and deciding how best to im- 
prove reading speed and comprehension 
among high school students. 

After two staff meetings, during which 
the teachers analyzed the results of stand- 
ardized reading tests and identified read- 
ing improvement practices that are al- 
ready being stressed, the staff was 
organized into “buzz” sessions by subject- 


1 Know-How Magazine is published quarterly b 
the Associated Public School Systems, tos Ww. 120 
Street, New York City. 
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matter areas. This was done to determine 
how best to devote five minutes daily to 
reading improvement in regular classes. 
The “buzz” sessions resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of a series of reading-improve- 
ment techniques that might be used 
throughout the year. In the first place, all 
teachers agreed that vocabulary develop- 
ment is extremely important. Plans were 
made fo. vocabulary improvement in 
each subject-matter area. However, spe- 
cial stress was also placed upon this 
matter in mathematics classes and in 
shops. Social-studies teachers decided to 
emphasize outlining, using the method 
of outlining which had been presented to 
students in regular English classes. Eng- 
lish teachers agreed to work five minutes 
a day in each class on techniques for im- 
proving reading mechanics, such as in- 
creasing eye span and reducing regressive 
movements. Science teachers decided to 
stress the importance of careful, slow, 
and meticulous reading which is neces- 
sary in learning to follow directions, Latin 
and Spanish teachers agreed to stress 
root words in English which are derived 
from foreign languages. 

3. A well-rounded school improvement 
program requires the provision of an 
abundance of reading materials. No long- 
er are children taught to read out of just 
one book. The modern reading improve- 
ment program requires the provision of 
a wide variety of reading materials. This 
material should be of such variety that 
part of it can be read by the poorest 
reader in a given group. It should appeal 
to the interests of boys as well as girls. 
There should be well-illustrated books 
on science, athletics, history, geography, 
and literature. In the interest of economy, 
reading materials should be catalogued 
and should be managed so that children 
will receive the maximum benefit out of 
the minimum number of dollars appro- 
priated for the purchase of reading 
materials. 

One Nebraska administrator recently 
told me, “I may not know too much about 
how a first-grade teacher should be teach- 
ing reading, but there is one thing I can 
do, As an administrator, I can furnish 
teachers and children with a wealth of 
reading matter.” In many schools, the 
greatest single thing the administrator 


could do to improve reading is to in- 
crease the textbook and library budget. 
Children cannot be expected to learn to 
read in schools where the budget for 
reading materials has been curtailed to 
the vanishing point. 

Well-organized libraries are basic to an 
adequate reading program. This calls for 
teachers and librarians trained in library 
science. Much remains to be done by 
people with vision if libraries in our 
schools are to become the true reading 
centers that they should be. 

4. School administration should at- 
tempt to speed up the acceptance and 
use of the findings of research in reading. 
It has been said that a period of 50 years 
is required to secure wide acceptance of 
new ideas in education. This is too long 
a waiting period. It does not happen in 
any field outside of education. If fifty 
years were required to secure general 
use of penicillin in the treatment of di- 
sease, some of us in this room would not 
be alive today. School administrators are 
faced with the responsibility of speeding 
up the spread of best practices so that 
the good work of our best teachers be- 
comes the common possession of all our 
teachers. 

Many school systems throughout the 
United States have tried to speed up the 
use of best practices within local school 
systems by making it easy for teachers 
to exchange them. In Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, one vehicle that is used for the 
exchange of best practices is a four-page 
lithographed bulletin entitled Gee I 
Know-How. This bulletin is printed four 
times a year, at a cost of 15%¢ per copy 
for 400 copies, by an editorial board 
composed of classroom teachers. One rep- 
resentative in each school collects best 
practices from that school building and 
submits them to the editorial board. A 
committee of three teachers is released 
one-half day every other month to select 
and edit practices for publication. 

Periodically, the entire issue of Gee I 
Know-How is devoted to reading. The 
last such issue is Volume V, Number IV, 
published in May of last year. An attempt 
is made to select contributions from all 
levels from kindergarten through senior 
high school. The contributions are brief 
and tersely written. 
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This little device is a simple, inexpen- 
sive technique which may be used by 
any school for improving the teaching 
techniques of teachers in service. The 
cost is negligible in comparison with the 
value received. 

A committee of our teachers has just 
finished preparation of a fifty-frame col- 
ored filmstrip entitled The Teaching of 
Beginning Reading. A script accompanies 
the film which explains to lower-grade 
teachers how our best teachers go about 
teaching reading in the first grade. Ma- 
terials, teachers, classrooms and children 
in the film are all local. We also expect to 
show the film to Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and service clubs to explain begin- 
ning reading to parents and taxpayers. 

Another method of exchanging best 
practices is to encourage reading teachers 
to visit classrooms of other reading teach- 
ers within the building or within the 
system. Much good can result also from 
inter-system visitation. With proper pre- 
planning and follow-up, this type of in- 
service improvement demonstrates better 
reading methods for teachers who are 
seeking them. 


Summary 


Reading improvement requires admin- 
istrative leadership which recognizes the 
importance of reading growth as a con- 
tinuous process, beginning in the kin- 
dergarten and continuing through the 
secondary school and into college. Demo- 
cratic leadership will involve the entire 
staff of teachers in a vigorous program 
attack upon the reading problems at all 
levels and in all areas. Educational lead- 
ers must find new ways of speeding up 
the spread of best reading practices and 
of keeping the public informed. Greatest 
progress in reading takes place in those 
communities where pupils, teachers and 
the administrative staff work together on 
a program that is highly motivated and 
well understood by all. 


A. TuHappeus J. LuBera 


Competent leadership sees to it that 
each teacher is involved in the discovery 
and solution of problems which he faces 
in the teaching of reading. 


l. For this purpose, schools in Chi- 
cago have organized a reading commit- 
tee in each school. Briefly, these com- 
mittees in the course of many meetings 
and discussions helped teachers by: 

(a) providing for specific objectives 
for reading in each grade level. 

(b) identifying the range of differ- 
ence in the reading abilities of pupils. 

(c) organizing remedial reading 
classes for pupils who read two grades 
below grade level, but whose mental 
tests reveal a higher grade expectancy. 

(d) pooling thinking for mass attack 
on these problems. 

(e) discussing and formulating vari- 
ous techniques to improve teaching serv- 
ices. 

(f) evaluating results periodically. 

2. Extensive use of resource persons is 
another way by which we tried to help 
our teachers. Persons who had wide and 
successful classroom experience in the 
teaching of reading were invited to meet 
with the chairman of the reading com- 
mittee to discuss important issues. 

These resource persons included read- 
ing consultants from publishing houses, 
university professors, our own master 
teachers, and the adjustment teachers in 
Chicago schools. Many perplexing ques- 
tions were answered at these meetings. 
Newly assigned teachers, in particular, 
derived much help from these discus- 
sions with resource persons. 

3. Several workshops were organized 
in districts and on city level. Selection 
and evaluation of reading materials to 
meet the needs of pupils formed the 
basis for many interesting sessions. 

4. Eight reading clinics are provided 
for in the 1956 Chicago school budget. 
Some of these are in full operation for 
teachers to observe how master teachers 
teach developmental reading, especially 
to slow learners. 

5. Each district superintendent is en- 
couraged to set up a demonstration 
center of many aspects of reading. In 
District Three in Chicago, a district center 
is organized to demonstrate the process 
of reading. This is just one example of 
the many which can be organized every- 
where to help teachers. 

6. Associate Superintendents’ confer- 
ences with District Superintendents and 
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principals on the teaching of reading are 
organized around core problems. Help 
is offered in the interpretation of the 
reading program, discussion of recent 
findings on reading in professional liter- 
ature and the experiences of other 
schools in the city, and suggesting ways 
and means for improvement. 

7. Reading committees were search- 
ing for literature in local school libraries, 
but found in some instances a paucity 
of materials dealing with specific prob- 
lems in reading. This handicapped the 
teachers’ work. Therefore, central office 
administration provided for these needs. 
Thus, our libraries have been augmented 
by hundreds of books on reading. 

8. Help is given so that teachers can 
appraise the abilities, interests, and dif- 
ficulties in reading. This includes discus- 
sion of the best practices in oral read- 
ing, in the use of many kinds of word- 
attack skills, in making and using prog- 
ress charts, in making better use of test 
results, in using informal tests which 
may take a variety of forms and serve 
many purposes. 

Statistical evidence reveals that in a 
course of thirty-two weeks the current 
graduating classes in elementary schools 
gained consistently in reading efficiency. 
For the north end of the city, test data 
in eight districts indicate a twelve-week 
gain, ranging from five months to one 
year. 


B. ALGARD WHITNEY 


Reading is a_ school-wide, all-com- 
munity concern. One of the most im- 
portant elements in a co-operative pro- 
gram is leadership. Someone or some 
group needs to assume _ responsibility 
for planning, co-ordinating, and guiding 
the development of the program. A 
superintendent, principal, reading spe- 
cialist, curriculum co-ordinator, depart- 
ment chairman, or guidance person may 
be assigned this function. Sometimes a 
a group might perform this task more 
efficiently and effectively than any one 
individual. In one co-operative program 
this initiating group was composed of 
the superintendent, three school prin- 
cipals, a reading consultant, and several 
teachers. 

One of the most important aims in a 


co-operative program is the active in- 
volvement of the full school staff. 

Working toward the achievement of 
this aim, one needs to move slowly. No 
one should be coerced into joining the 
program. In each school one will find a 
core of teachers who are aware of the 
need for reading instruction on all grade 
levels. These teachers have taken courses 
in reading, participated in self-improve- 
ment programs, and have helped pupils 
in their own classes. One should begin 
with this group. Their initial success 
and enthusiasm is contagious in bringing 
others into the program. As _ teachers 
share ideas, resources, and materials, 
they begin to see value and personal gain 
through participation. These satisfactions 
ensure a continuous, on-going, compre- 
hensive program. 

In a co-operative program, a design 
needs to be developed for in-service 
training. A series of activities should be 
planned and scheduled to help the staff 
develop the required knowledge, under- 
standings, experiences, skills needed to 
teach reading effectively. These might 
include small group meetings, workshops, 
full-faculty meetings, individual confer- 
ence periods, institutes. Teachers should 
be provided with an opportunity to ob- 
serve the work of others through inter- 
visitation and carefully planned dem- 
onstrations. 

The school should make every effort 
to establish a professional library in read- 
ing and related fields to stimulate teach- 
er improvement. An adequate library 
would contain basic texts in the psychol- 
ogy of reading, a wide variety of reading 
materials on different levels, children’s 
books, basic readers and workbooks. Of 
great value are publishers’ catalogues of 
tests and reading materials and specimen 
copies of tests. Additional resources need 
to be identified, such as state and college 
libraries. Many colleges maintain well- 
equipped reading clinics, and teachers 
are often welcome to visit and examine 
materials used. 

As the program begins to develop, it 
is necessary to identify staff resources. In 
planning more effective work groups, it 
helps to know the teachers who have 
had courses and training in teaching of 
reading in elementary schools, remedial 
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reading, testing, and guidance. Good 
teaching procedures and materials need 
to be recognized and shared. 

As teachers recognize the need for 
resource persons with specialized knowl- 
edge and skills, such experts should be 
brought into the program. These re- 
source persons might include reading 
specialists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and social psychiatric workers. 

The reading specialist should not only 
be qualified by training in reading, but 
should also be able to work effectively 
with pupils, parents and teachers. His 
unique contribution to the program is 
characterized by individual and small 
group work with seriously retarded read- 
ers. Other teachers can be helped through 
observing the reading specialist at work 
in classes. Having wide knowledge of 
materials on different reading levels, this 
specialist can help teachers select ap- 
propriate materials to meet the range of 
individual reading needs and achieve- 


ments to be found in the classroom. 

Evaluation is an intrinsic part of the 
co-operative program in the improve- 
ment of reading and is a continuous, on- 
going process. A comprehensive evalua- 
tion of an all-school reading program 
would include the pupil, the teacher, and 
the elements of the co-operative pro- 
gram itself. The staff would make use of 
a variety of instruments such as stand- 
ardized objective tests of reading achieve- 
ment, informal teacher - made _ tests, 
achievement tests in related fields, ques- 
tionnaires, anecdotal records, observa- 
tion, summaries and tape recordings of 
group meetings and conferences. 

Co-operative all-school programs hold 
many values. They help to integrate the 
faculty and co-ordinate their work. They 
present an excellent opportunity to in- 
troduce new ways of doing things. High 
morale is a natural end product when 
teachers and administrators work co- 
operatively. 





PART V 


Can Television Aid in the Teaching of Reading? 


1. Why Television Is Being Considered 
as an Aid in Teaching 


ALFRED W. BEATTIE 


Why are you giving so much time and 
energy to exploring the use of television 
for improvement of instruction and par- 
ticularly in the teaching of reading? My 
reply to myself and to my colleagues 
continues to have this central theme: 
we are searching for a tool to help more 
pupils learn more and to learn more 
easily. One way is to improve the level 
of instruction through greater use of 
master teachers and through the demon- 
stration teaching of these specialists. 

Television seems to me to have po- 
tential for bringing demonstration teach- 
ing, supervisors, teachers, and children 
together on a common lesson. The ac- 
tivities and techniques of the television 
teacher are available to pupils, teachers, 
supervisors, and even parents. Teachers 
have the opportunity to observe re- 
sponses anc’ :erctions of their own pu- 
pils. Supervisur: ave the most favorable 
opportunities io discuss activities and 
techniques with teachers. Parents can 
look in on the show. 

From this point on I shall discuss my 
hopes for the potentielities of television 
as a tool for teaching pupils to read. | 
shall limit my remarks to applying re- 
search, improving instruction, and win- 
ning parental support. 

Research studies are being made on 
problems involved in a reader's ability 
to take from the printed page the exact 
idea recorded there by the writer. 
Studies of specific reading problems are 
being made and published. Specialists 
in the field of reading are writing books 
on how to teach the subject more effec- 
tively. 

Yet there is a tremendous gap between 
what our specialists know and say and 
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what our teachers do. I believe that tel- 
evision helps to bridge the gap. Lessons 
designed to increase children’s range of 
observation and conducted before the 
television camera can become available 
in every classroom within a forty to fifty 
mile radius. And if kinescoped, the dem- 
onstrations become available to every 
school system. Pupils can receive instruc- 
tion directly from the laboratory school. 
This instruction might include vocabu- 
lary development, readiness, comprehen- 
sion, associative learning, and other 
learning activities. Some of these demon- 
strations could be planned for children 
who have sight losses, hearing losses, or 
who have some physiological defects 
which retard or prevent perception. Some 
might be for the particular interests of 
gifted children. 

Does this seem like a Buck Rogers 
anecdote? It shouldn’t. Heart specialists 
perform heart operations before the 
camera so that more doctors see exactly 
how a specialist operates on the heart. 
Medical students, doctors, and nurses 
sit in front of a television screen to 
watch specialists remove an appendix or 
set a broken bone. And they see more 
than if gathered about the patients. 

The teaching of reading is no differ- 
ent. I'm convinced that television has 
an unbelievable potential for making 
new information and new techniques 
common thinking and general practice 
within a period of time measured by 
weeks in contrast with present years. 

The teaching of reading is a priority 
activity in every school. Teachers are 
conducting reading classes every day. 
They provide special exercises for poor 
readers. They enroll in graduate courses 
in reading. Supervisors observe their ef- 
forts, examine lesson plans. make sug- 
gestions. However, the number of pupils 
who have difficulty getting meaning from 
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the printed page is significant. The 
number of such pupils impels the em- 
ployment of supervisors of reading and 
remedial-reading teachers. Yet reading 
disabilities continue to plague us. Our 
efforts are not producing the numbers 
of rapid, accurate readers that we de- 
sire and that citizens need. 

Tonight Miss Nardozza will tell you 
her story of teaching reading by televi- 
sion and will show you a kinescope of 
one fifth-grade lesson. 

I can tell you about beginning teach- 
ers who developed unbelievably because 
of the assistance of televised teaching. 
I can tell you about experienced teach- 
ers who found Miss Nardozza’s pro- 
grams invaluable and who claim to have 
received more help than they ever re- 
ceived from supervisory personnel. I 
can refer you to supervisors who gained 
completely new perspectives of planning, 
teaching and learning. I am convinced 
that television is our most practical and 
effective device for magnifying and ex- 
tending the influence of gifted teachers. 
Television carries reading instruction to 
the children as effectively as it carries 
a play to you. And it carries methods 
and techniques to teachers and super- 
visors at the same time. Teachers who 
use television become conscious of errors, 
inconclusiveness, dramatic appeal, and 
poor planning. They develop a construc- 
tive type of self-analysis and supervisory 
technique. I might add parenthetically 
that television brings top management 
back to learning problems. The influence 
of the televised programs is too far- 
reaching to be ignored by the superin- 
tendent. I'm convinced that when we 
learn to use this technological tool it 
will help us improve the quality of our 
reading instruction. The techniques and 
devices of the television teacher becoine 
a standard for others. 

Last, but not least, I want to talk 
about the effect of televised reading in- 
struction on parents. In our part of the 
country, parents are not fully convinced 
that we are giving serious consideration 
to teaching reading. Criticism is not un- 
usual. Questions are being asked. Some 
parent criticisms are clichés. Some are 
valid. Some are merely evidence of mis- 
information. But there is a widespread 


notion, as evidenced by expressions made 
during the White House Conference, 
that reading is not being taught well in 
our public schools. We are not being 
subjected to so much of this type of 
criticism in southwestern Pennsylvania 
lately. Parents and grandparents are 
viewing Miss Nardozza’s program and 
other programs which gifted teachers 
are making available for school use. 
Our citizens see lessons on syllabication 
and diacritical marking. They see les- 
sons on sounds of vowels in certain po- 
sitions in words. They see introductory 
lessons, development lessons. Our latest 
survey a year ago indicated 35,000 TV 
sets are turned on for our programs. 
Parents are learning exactly how we 
teach reading. They are getting a stand- 
ard for judging the reading instruction 
which their children receive. Television 
is taking reading instruction into the 
homes. It is bridging the gap between 
home and school. 

I do not wish to have my remarks 
tonight interpreted as meaning that tel- 
evision is the answer to all our reading 
problems. Television in itself means 
very little. It becomes valuable and 
important only when gifted teachers rise 
to new heights while teaching before 
the camera and when other teachers turn 
on receiving sets and observe. To be 
valuable every program requires intense 
preparation. But the finest programs are 
worthless until a receiving set is turned 
on. And in general the best programs 
have little value until pupils see the 
shows. They have their greatest value 
when pupils, teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators see the shows together. 
Televised lessons—reading or otherwise 
—will never replace teachers. They com- 
plement teachers’ efforts. They will keep 
before the teacher applications of the 
latest research findings. They will bring 
new materials to the classroom. They 
will show techniques. They will show 
effects of thorough planning, good tim- 
ing, personality, and all the other cir- 
cumstances conducive to more learning 
by more pupils. Television is merely a 
technological tool. It magnifies what is 
desirable and what is undesirable. Used 
wisely and well, it is one of our most 
valuable tools. 
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2. The Presentation and Discussion 
of a Lesson 


STELLA NARDOZZA 


To establish your background for 
viewing the kinescope, we must go back 
to the summer of 1955 when the over- 
all planning for the Television Teaching 
Demonstration was begun. The basic 
concept of the program was decided: to 
present via television as much of the 
reading material as possible in order to 
make it a total teaching demonstration. 

After a thorough study of the reading 
material a pattern of three basic types 
of lessons was established: 

1. A motivating lesson for each story in 

the basal reader 

2. Lessons concerned with developing 

fundamental language and _ word-attack 

skills and developing basic interpretative 
skills and abilities 

3. Lessons to extend the interests of the 

child. 

Also, for each unit of stories, there 
would be a motivating lesson and a 
lesson of summation at the conclusion 
of the unit. The presentation we will 
view tonight might be termed a moti- 
vating lesson. 

Time is a very important factor in TV 
planning and greatly affects the material 
to be presented. Twenty-five minutes is 
too long to devote solely to motivation, 
so to solve this problem, a word study 
was planned as a purposeful activity for 
the children which would not detract 
from the object of the lesson. It might 
be thought of as a bonus lesson in ex- 
tending skills and abilities in reading. A 
motivating lesson contains: (1) an in- 
troduction, (2) word study, (3) moti- 
vation of the story, and (4) conclusion. 





Kinescope Presentation: “Ben Frank- 
lin: Printer’s Boy” and Word Study. 





The purpose of the kinescope lesson 
was twofold: to prepare the children for 
reading the story and to teach a lesson 
in structural analysis of words. 

Perhaps you are most interested in the 
thinking involved in planning this fifth- 
grade lesson. The starting point was the 
story “Ben Franklin: Printer’s Boy.” 


Since children are familiar with Frank- 
lin and some of his sayings, this was my 
clue to do something with his proverbs. 
The real meaning behind his sayings be- 
came the starting point and from it de- 
veloped a word study involving meaning 
as a basic concept. The reading material 
supplied the concepts which were used 
in the word study. 

Several purposes were basic to this 
unit on famous people. We wanted the 
children to know these persons as living 
human beings. We wanted them to know 
each in relation to a particular time in 
history, to a particular place, to their 
contemporaries, and to those who came 
before and after them. We also wanted 
to focus attention on the personal quali- 
ties that may lead to success. 

Lively classroom discussion can help 
bring these famous persons alive, but this 
is television. Verbal inter-communica- 
tion between student and teacher is im- 
possible. The only person to do the talk- 
ing is the teacher, unless she has a 
helper. So in the television lesson we de- 
veloped a helper whom we called Early 
Bird. He is the gossipy, saucy bird, who 
sees all, knows all, and tells all. 

Throughout the entire unit, he held 
the interest of the children and gave 
them something to anticipate. In the les- 
son you just viewed, he served to tie up 
the main elements. His brain food pro- 
vided a lead to motivation of the story. 
From a prediction by Early Bird we led 
into the conclusion of the lesson, pro- 
viding a specific purpose for reading. 

Early Bird is a device and, in my 
opinion, devices are acceptable as long 
as they aid rather than detract from the 
purpose of the lesson. I couldn’t have 
taught the unit without Early Bird. For 
example, the day we read about John 
Philip Sousa, Early Bird was seen watch- 
ing the University of Pittsburgh Band 
marching and playing Sousa marches. 
Another day, when we introduced the 
story about Mark Twain, Early Bird was 
seen on the wharf of the Monongahela 
River, judging the depth of the water 
for navigation. 

To emphasize certain boyhood quali- 
ties of Franklin that would lead one to 
predict fame for him in the future, we 
used a shadow box showing Franklin 
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working secretly at night. As the unit 
progressed, we added shadow-box pres- 
entations of each famous person we 
studied, as a way of emphasizing his 
particular qualities of greatness. 

Reading is a continuous process and 
a developmental process. One lesson 
cannot be taught in isolation. Television 
lessons are prepared with this in mind. 
In the lesson that followed the one just 
seen on kinescope, I talked directly to 
young Ben. I proved to him that the 
TV students had many of the same qual- 
ities he revealed as a boy by reading 
original stories and book reports that had 
been sent in by the students. Such ex- 
cellent work should be published. This 
led to a discussion of newspapers today 
with the manager of the Pittsburgh Press. 
Following these lessons we received 
many evidences of pupil interest, such as 
poetry, research papers and classroom 
newspapers. 

None of this would be possible with- 
out the enthusiastic support of the class- 
room teacher. In advance of the lessons, 
she receives a two-week lesson plan cov- 
ering the material to be presented. On 
it are suggestions for classroom follow- 
up, but the classroom teacher is free to 
do what she feels is best suited to the 
needs of her group. The only must is to 
see that the story is read following the 
motivating lesson on television. 

Children gain a wealth of reading ex- 
periences through the combination of 
television and classroom teaching. We 
have tried to give them extras they could 
never get in the classroom. I have men- 
tioned the visit of the managing editor 
of the Pittsburgh Press. An artist helped 
the children interpret paintings in con- 
junction with the lessons on Audubon 
and Benjamin West. We talked to a 
West Point graduate after reading about 
Robert E. Lee at West Point. We saw a 
film on John Philip Sousa and heard 
some of his music following the story 
about him. We tried to broaden the 
learning experiences of the TV students 
through all the units which have been 
covered. Robert Frost spoke to the chil- 
dren and recited some of his poetry. 
Fred D. Berkebile, author of one of their 
stories, was another guest. Jack White, 
who illustrated many of the stories in 


their reader, came to talk about illustrat- 
ing stories. An explorer and his son told 
us about their trip to the MacKenzie 
Delta in Canada. The list is long and 
varied. 

Variety is an important element in the 
single lesson and ir the unit. We have 
used devices other than Early Bird to 
carry the units along. A mechanical 
brain helped us in a unit on modern 
wonders. In a unit on storyland, we had 
a puppet—a fantasy messenger. A suit- 
case carried us on a tour of the Western 
Hemisphere; and for our last unit of Old 
Tales, we had a magical, mystical, crys- 


tal ball. 


3. The Preparation of Telecasts in 

Basal Reading Instruction 

Rue SIKES 

The telecast you have just seen on 
kinescope is an example of functional 
television. The medium was used as a 
tool of the television teacher. She was al- 
ways seen fairly close-up; the written 
material was large and simple; there was 
no use of unusual camera techniques, no 
electronic gimmicks, no music, no title 
cards, 

This simplicity is the result of a mi- 
nutely planned program designed to al- 
low the television teacher to present her 
lesson with a minimum of distracting 
mechanical techniques. Such simplicity 
is necessary to achieve the purpose of 
the Television Teaching Demonstration, 
which is to determine the effectiveness 
of daily television teaching on an ele- 
mentary level. Therefore the teaching 
must come first, and television must be 
used as a tool to enhance the teaching. 

There are some liabilities in television 
teaching—for example, the impossibility 
of give-and-take between teacher and 
pupil and the problem of pacing the 
program content. 

Television has its assets, also. It is an 
intimate medium and can bring the 
teacher directly to each child. On tele- 
vision we can present visuals which would 
be impossible or impractical to show in 
the classroom. Furthermore, each child 
can see the visual as though it were on 
his own desk. Television is timely and 
flexible. It is possible to change and 
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adapt a lesson according to the day, and 
the child can be transported to any set- 
ting or place desired. The most impor- 
tant asset of all is that television can 
eliminate all extraneous, diverting ma- 
terial, thereby allowing the television 
teacher to present her lesson in her best, 
most concise way without interruption. 

The relationship between television 
teacher and producer must be one of 
mutual sharing of ideas. Only through 
working closely together, with explana- 
tion as to why a concept must be taught 
in a certain way, can the producer do 
what is best television-wise for the lesson. 
Once the lesson is planned, the producer 
must see that the others concerned—the 
artist, director, crewmen, etc.—execute 
their responsibilities with split-second 
timing and co-ordination. The telecast 
you have just seen is the culmination of 
all these musts. 

The preliminary planning of the lesson 
you saw began months before it was 
given. To overcome the problem of give- 
and-take between teacher and pupil, the 
idea of a bird who knew all and saw all 
was conceived. After conferences with 
the teacher to determine its exact use, 
and with the artist, the rod-puppet bird 
was developed. Months before this les- 
son, we had written many sources re- 
questing material about Benjamin Frank- 
lin. From the material received, the 
teacher was able to choose the facts she 
desired concerning his quotations and his 
inventions. From this research, we were 
able to have drawings made of his inven- 
tions. The shadow box involved research 
by the artist, trial by camera after its 
completion, and then retouching to make 
it more effective. The teacher’s clothes 
had to be considered. Her movement 
from set to set was questioned. Could the 
boom mike reach from set to set, and 
was it logical to have the cameras follow 
her as she moved? These are just a few 
of the details which went into the execu- 
tion of the telecast you just saw. 

Let me give you some idea of the 
volume of work required to present tele- 
vision lessons. In one unit of twenty-two 
lessons, Miss Nardozza used 20 books in 
addition to the textbook, one special 
audio tape, 12 examples of children’s 
work, one pan strip, three rear-screen 


projection slides, three films, eight pic- 
ture pull-out maps, nine blow-ups from 
the textbook, 145 studio cards, 175 pic- 
tures which were secured from all parts 
of the Western Hemisphere, and over 
100 actual props. To help gather this ma- 
terial, an estimated 50 letters were 
written. 

So the challenge is ever with us. The 
race against time, the demand for new 
approaches, attention to details, and the 
absolute use of functional television to 
reinforce the integrity of the teaching 
are some of the issues which are faced 
in preparing the telecasts of the Tele- 
vision Teaching Demonstration. 


4. The Values or Effects as Observed 
in Classrooms 


Marcaret G. McKee 


Educational television is rapidly be- 
coming a vital instructional tool in the 
learning process. Its value as an effective 
in-school teaching aid continues to be 
demonstrated through planned programs 
to enrich and supplement the work of 
the classroom teacher. The success of 
such programs has stimulated interest in 
its place as an instrument for direct 
teaching of subjects in the curriculum. 

In Western Pennsylvania, 750 pupils 
in fifth grades in schools in and about 
Pittsburgh have received part of their 
lessons by way of television since Sep- 
tember, 1955. They are part of a demon- 
stration to determine whether or not 
such subjects as reading, arithmetic and 
French can be taught by television. The 
pupils enrolled in these programs, along 
with an equal number of volunteers, turn 
to their classroom television sets fifteen 
minutes before ten each morning for 
their reading lesson. It is telecast from 
the studios of WQED, Pittsburgh’s com- 
munity-educational station. 

The spirit of anticipation in the class- 
room is contagious as the clock on the 
screen ticks off five minutes before time 
to begin. The classroom teacher prepares 
for the new lesson by reviewing the pre- 
vious day’s work while pupil helpers 
lower window shades, dim lights for 
good viewing, and pass out necessary 
materials. 

Just what values there are in this 
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method of teaching or how effective the 
direct teaching of reading can be, de- 
pends upon what the television teacher 
does to ensure a good lesson, the re- 
actions of the learners, and the classroom 
teachers. 

Since there are no objective results as 
yet, comments on the effectiveness of the 
television reading lessons are based upon 
the opinions and reactions of pupils and 
their classroom teachers. 

What does the television teacher do 
to make each lesson a valuable learning 
experience for the classroom viewers? 
Observations reveal that the teacher or- 
ganizes her work to include such factors 
as: (1) a meaningful approach to each 
lesson, (2) effective techniques to teach 
basic reading skills, (3) a rich back- 
ground of information to broaden pupil 
understandings, and (4) the encourage- 
ment of pupils to do wide and varied 
reading for themselves. Children repeat- 
edly point out Miss Nardozza’s ability to 
motivate new interests, attentive listen- 
ing, and participation. When a pupil is 
asked what he likes about learning to 
read by television, a common reply is, “I 
like reading by television because the 
teacher lets you know about good stories 
and books and makes you want to read 
more.” The reading lessons have viewing 
appeal. The television teacher shows real 
enthusiasm and a genuine interest in her 
subject. The variety of presentations 
makes a strong appeal to pupils as well 
as to classroom teachers. 

The degree of receptivity of each pro- 
gram among pupils is marked. Teachers 
have reported that television reading 
lessons have: (1) motivated an increase 
in library reading, (2) stimulated inter- 
est in new areas, (3) created a desire to 
learn more about new interests, (4) given 


expert direction in learning reading 
skills, and (5) contributed to under- 
standings by including on the programs 
famous personalities in fields of litera- 
ture, poetry, science, art, music, and 
business. 

Reasons which pupils give for liking 
reading lessons by television include 
these: (1) the teacher is good, (2) 
there has been improvement in learning 
to read, (3) the teacher speaks distinctly 
and well, (4) it was good to learn how 
to attack new words independently, and 
(5) the use of films, pictures, maps, ani- 
mals, and other visual aids helps to make 
reading meaningful. 

The television reading program has 
shown many classroom teachers how to 
help pupils with phonetic analysis of 
words and other specific reading skills. 
They have watched a skilled teacher de- 
velop a skills lesson. They have learned 
the importance of the various types of 
reading and the necessity of teaching 
and maintaining reading skills on a fifth- 
grade level. Through these television 
lessons many teachers were able to 
identify deficiencies in their own teach- 
ing of reading. 

As effective as television is for teach- 
ing, it is not without limitations. The 
fact that the medium is a one-way means 
of communication makes it limited in 
value. Children have indicated that they 
miss the opportunity to discuss ideas 
with the television teacher. Then, too, 
the slow learner has difficulties in meet- 
ing the pace established by the teacher. 
However, the demonstration has shown 
much promise as a teaching device. The 
television reading program has been 
stimulating and interesting. The children 
have accepted the daily lessons as part 
of the regular school program. 





Meeting the Needs of Retarded and Gifted Readers 
PART VI 


1. Why Many Children and Youth 
Are Retarded in Reading 


ANNE McKILLop 

“Retarded in reading” is a phrase that 
frightens parents and embarrasses young- 
sters. What does it mean and why is it 
being applied to so many youngsters and 
teen-agers today? 

“Retarded in reading” means different 
things to different people. To some it 
means that a child is still reading a 
primer when all the other children in his 
class are reading a first-grade reader. To 
some it means that he obtained a test 
score a year, or a year and a half, or two 
years below the national norms. To 
others it means that “he is not reading 
up to his ability.” To still others it means 
that he is not reading as well as he needs 
to in order to meet the demands put 
upon him. If we consider retardation to 
mean the inability to read as well as one 
might under certain desirable conditions, 
or if we think of the ever increasing de- 
mands for reading faced by citizens to- 
day, most adults could be considered re- 
tarded in reading. 

Because of this uncertainty about the 
meaning of retardation and because of 
the limitations of tests, it does not seem 
wise to set up an arbitrary criterion for 
retardation. Differences in abilities or in 
developmental patterns make the process 
of learning to read too subtle to set up 
neat categories; and tests, at best, are 
crude tools which must be used with 
imagination and caution. A rigid cri- 
terion of retardation is not necessary. It 
is relatively easy to pick out those young- 
sters who are severely handicapped in 
school by their inability to read, and 
whose lack of ability in reading is out of 
line with their other abilities. Why are 
they having so much trouble? 

Instead of seeking an answer to this 
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question in a listing of the various en- 
vironmental and personal characteristics 
that have been found to be associated 
with difficulty in learning to read, the 
answer can be found in an analysis of 
the nature of the reading process. From 
this analysis one can deduce the reasons 
why some children learn to read easily 
while others struggle with the process. It 
should be remembered, too, that there is 
seldom only one cause; usually there are 
several working together. 


Reading Is a Complex Perceptual Task 


First of all, reading is a complex per- 
ceptual task. It involves the ability to 
make fine visual discriminations; to focus 
clearly on relatively small stimuli; to 
progress in a rigidly patterned sequence 
from left to right and from one line to 
the next; to take in large “eyefuls” at a 
glance; and, perhaps most difficult of all, 
to pick out certain words for emphasis, 
to know which ones to skip, which to 
note carefully. The complexity of the 
task was made vivid to me a few weeks 
ago when I participated with friends in a 
Seder, oe passover ceremony. 
The Haggadah was in Hebrew; others 
at the table could read it; I could not. 
The symbols all looked alike to me. In 
my attempt to follow, I was constantly 
losing the place, starting on the wrong 
page and on the wrong side of the page. 
Later in the week I listened with sym- 
pathy to a six-year-old read from his 
reader. 

Since reading is a complex perceptual 
task, youngsters will learn it most easily 
if by experience and endowment they 
are equipped to perceive verbal symbols 
accurately and quickly. Anything which 
might interfere with quick accurate per- 
ception of symbols may prove a handi- 
cap. Poor vision is an example. Within 
broad limits, the human eye is capable 
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of amazing accommodations so_ that 
words may be seen clearly, but fatigue 
and distaste for the reading process may 
ensue. 

Another interfering factor may be 
hearing loss which will certainly prove 
a handicap in learning to read by the 
usual methods. Most common, however, 
is lack of auditory discrimination. This 
lack of ability to hear the differences be- 
tween sounds may have nothing to do 
with hearing loss, but may be related 
closely to the kind of English the child 
has heard at home and in his community. 
If, for example, he has grown up where 
a dialect is spoken, the language at 
school may sound almost as different as 
if it were a foreign tongue. 

There are many things which we do 
not know about the perceptual abilities 
and skills involved in reading, especially 
in the beginning stages. We do know 
these abilities and skills are important. 


Reading Is an Abstract Task 

A second characteristic of the reading 
task is that it is abstract. It involves the 
capacity to make generalizations, to ap- 
ply knowledge learned in one situation to 
another, to see relationships not only be- 
tween word parts but also between ideas. 
It is reasonable to expect that the slow 
learner, the child who is not so bright as 
the others, will have difficulty learning 
to read, He is handicapped in several 
ways. He does not catch on as quickly as 
the others; he needs more repetitions; he 
probably has a more limited vocabulary; 
he may have poorer speech patterns. 

Most teachers expect that the slow 
learner, the child with an IQ on an indi- 
vidually administered intelligence test of 
75 or 80, will have difficulty with read- 
ing. They are less likely to recognize that 
other children may also have trouble 
with the abstract aspects of reading. Dif- 
ficulty is especially likely to arise if the 
teaching method relies heavily on ab- 
stract generalizations, or if the child is 
already under one or more handicaps. 


Reading Is Learned 


Another characterisic of the reading 
process is that it is learned. No one was 
born able to read. Even those bright 
youngsters who seem to have taught 


themselves to read did a lot of practicing 
with letters, sounds, words and pictures 
before they could put it all together into 
reading. As with many other skills, much 
can be learned about reading without 
formal instruction; but also, as with many 
other skills, much of this learning may 
be inefficient and even detrimental to a 
highly skilled performance. Good teach- 
ing can be an important factor in the ac- 
quisition of a high degree of reading 
skill; and conversely, poor teaching can 
be a severe handicap. 

Many youngsters have not learned to 
read because they have not been taught. 
A child may have missed a great deal of 
school, have changed schools many times, 
or had many different teachers in any 
one year. The class may have been too 
large; the program too poorly organized. 
In the upper grades many of the more 
subtle reading skills such as skimming, 
picking out main ideas, selecting the im- 
portant points to remember, may never 
have been demonstrated, analyzed, or 
practiced. 

A youngster may have been exposed 
to enough teaching, but he may have 
failed to learn. The method, the mate- 
rials, or the teacher may have been un- 
imaginative, rigid, and unsuited to this 
child. His experiences may have been so 
limited that he has an inadequate fund 
of meanings; he may not — connec- 
tion between reading in school and any- 
thing that goes on in real life; he may 
not even see the relationship between 
the different parts of a reading program. 
Instruction in phonics may have been 
something quite apart from his reading. 
He may have been preoccrupied with 
his own affairs. He may have been bored 
or fearful in school. 

Even under the most desirable condi- 
tions, learning requires effort and con- 
centration. If a youngster sees no use 
for this skill, he may fail to learn. Read- 
ing seems very important to teachers, but 
to many youngsters it is a rather silly 
business. It may be that the people the 
child knows and loves do little reading 
and they get along quite well. Why 
should he learn? He may be unable to 
concentrate on reading because he is so 
busy concentrating on other matters of 
more concern to him. 
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One youngster said, “My eyes go on, 
but my mind goes away—to my past.” 
An eight-year-old put it this way, “Some 
days I'm just in a bad mood and I can't 
do anything. I still have a nightmare in 
my system.” 


Reading Is an Interpersonal Experience 

Reading is a complex perceptual task; 
it does require the ability to think ab- 
stractly; it must be learned; but there is 
more to it than this. Reading is an in- 
terpersonal experience. It involves a re- 
lationship between the reader and the 
author. It is essentially a form of com- 
munication. Communication may fail be- 
cause the individual does not know the 
language or because he does not care to 
communicate. A child may not know the 
language of reading if he does not see 
it as important or if he does not under- 
stand the task. He may not want to com- 
municate if he is fearful or angry. 

He may be fearful if he is sure he is 
“no good,” if he is convinced that he 
cannot do this difficult thing, cannot 
learn to read. One child expressed his 
reaction vividly when his teacher asked 
what he did when he came to a word 
he did not understand. “It feels bad 
inside,” was his response. How can we 
expect him to remember to break a word 
into syllables, to sound out each part, or 
even to use a context clue when his ener- 
gies are tied up in “feeling bad”? A child 
who feels he is not really competent will 
feel even less competent before such an 
important and difficult task as reading. 

The child may also be fearful of mak- 
ing mistakes, a necessary part of learn- 
ing to read. This involves “taking a 
chance,” “giving it a try.” The six-year- 
old must take a chance on a word—for 
example, is it “and” or “said”? .° ¢ teen- 
ager must take a chance on the main 
idea of the paragraph. No child ever 
learned to read without taking these 
chances and without being wrong some- 
times. And yet to some children “taking 
a chance” seems dangerous—you could 
be wrong and being wrong is bad, and 
being bad is dangerous because you 
might lose the affection and respect of 
those you love. 

Being afraid to try may take other 
forms. Some children feel that success 


achieved without effort, without making 
any mistakes, is the only kind that counts 
in proving your worth. For them to try 
at all is almost equivalent to failure. Un- 
less you get it “first shot,” it is a failure. 
These children cannot really study; they 
either get it at once or they don't try, 
and they don’t try because they are so 
afraid of being wrong. Related to this is 
the tendency to put forth the minimum 
effort—to study hardly at all and get a 
B. Then the student feels, “If I got a B 
with that little work, look what would 
happen if I worked!” But he never does 
because he might prove to himself and 
others what he fears—that he couldn't 
really do it. 

The unrealistic goals of some children 
are part of the picture of fear as a bar- 
rier to communication. There is the child 
who will read only seventh-grade books, 
nothing else; he must learn all at once 
without effort. This desire for magic 
seems to reflect a deep fear of trying 
and failing. A child may have to learn 
to fail before he can succeed. He has 
to be able to try, to take a chance on a 
relationship with the printed word and 
thus on a relationship with a person. He 
can only risk this attempt at relationship 
when he has had satisfying relationships 
with real people. 

Another aspect of taking a chance or 
trying involves curiosity and zest for ex- 
ploring and learning. Reading is the key 
to finding out about the world. Of course, 
we assume that the child is curious, that 
he wants to find out, wants to explore 
this new and exciting world, wants to 
learn about toads, and rockets and 
knights of old. This desire to explore, this 
curiosity seems to be an essential con- 
dition for learning to read. A child starts 
out with eager curiosity, but sometimes 
he loses it. He may have asked too many 
questions until adults told him to keep 
quiet. He may have asked questions at 
inappropriate times, about the wrong 
subjects. He may have explored too en- 
thusiastically and been constantly warned 
about getting hurt. Parents may have let 
him know their embarrassment over his 
questions; they may have been abrupt, 
or may have laughed or may have given 
him untrue answers. He has become re- 
signed to the feeling that questions don’t 
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have answers. He may have learned to 
feel that it isn’t safe to be curious and 
actively exploratory—you might get hurt, 
or people might get angry with you. He 
is afraid of his own curiosity because it 
seems to lead to trouble. In this way he 
is afraid to enter into the communication 
process, to ask questions of the authors. 

The fear of being wrong is the other 
side of the individual's desire to be al- 
ways right and perfect. Many children 
have not learned to differentiate between 
being partly wrong and being all wrong. 
An eight-year-old reads “massacred” for 
“murdered.” We say he is wrong and do 
not give him credit for having kept the 
sense of the story and been almost right. 
He may feel that no one credits him 
with his attempts to use previous knowl- 
edge, that we aren't interested in how 
the story turns out. Often he gives up. 

In addition to being afraid of mistakes, 
a child may be afraid of success. This 
sounds impossible, but success to a child 
may be something to be avoided and 
failure something to be sought. The child 
who feels “bad,” “wicked” or “guilty,” may 
feel that he does not deserve success, 
that failure is his just punishment, that 
he has no right to communicate with 
others. Sometimes failure in reading rep- 
resents a form of self-punishment. 

A youngster may not wish to enter 
into the interpersonal experience of read- 
ing if he is angry. He may be angry at 
grown-ups. He may see them as people 
to be outwitted. One nine-year-old mem- 
orized the location of all the type bars 
on the typewriter rather than learn touch 
typing. He was outwitting the teacher! 
Another eighth-grade youngster said 
about a hated teacher, “I don’t like her; 
she don’t like me. I ain’t goin’ to do no 
work at all.” It is true—this a cut-off- 
your-nose-to-spite-your-face technique, 
but it is one that children often use. 
Thus, failure to learn to read becomes a 
child’s secret weapon, one he is not fully 
aware of using but which he may use, 
nonetheless, with telling effect. 

A youngster may be angry, too, be- 
cause he feels smothered, feels that he 
has no life of his own, that others would 
take over his life if he would let them. 
This may, of course, be true. Parents 
may have made all the decisions for him 
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and may have fed off him emotionally, 
taking his achievement as their own 
so that he may feel he has no say in his 
own life. However, he must retain some 
autonomy and he can do it in the area 
of reading. Here he is boss. Perhaps he 
can maintain this self-integrity only by 
not reading. He will willingly pay the 
high cost of adult and peer disapproval, 
of inability to find out about interesting 
things, rather than give up his own right 
to determine his life, rather than capitu- 
late to the enemy. 

It is possible for a child to be so angry 
that he is afraid of his own anger, the 
roots of which are to be found in his 
early experiences. He has to keep a tight 
hold en himself or else anger would 
come out in violent form. Reading in- 
volves being active, making an aggres- 
sive attack on the page and this may be 
too much for him. He cannot do this lest 
his aggression get out of bounds. He dare 
not communicate if he is too angry. 

A child’s reading is as truly an expres- 
sion of all that he is as his way of walk- 
ing or talking, as his interests or his 
friendships. Anything which influences 
him may influence his reading. His gen- 
eral health, for example, or his rate of 
basal metabolism; his inability to attend 
to the task at hand, or his identification 
with a non-reading hero. There is seldom 
only one reason why any child does not 
read easily. It is more often a series of 
difficulties with one serving as the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. Many chil- 
dren, for example, miss a good deal of 
school, need glasses, don’t hear very well, 
and yet learn to read easily; while com- 
paratively short absences, or a slight vis- 
ual or auditory handicap may disrupt the 
performance of others. It is not the ob- 
jective situation that is important. It is 
what it means to the child. 


Why Reading Causes So Much Trouble 


One more question remains. Why 
reading? Why don’t any of the other tool 
subjects cause so much trouble? No one 
knows the answer, but what we know 
about the reading process provides some 
clues. Reading is the most personal and 
least structured of the forms of commu- 
nication which depend upon printed 
symbols. Spelling may involve more spe- 
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cifically perceptual abilities and skills; 
arithmetic is less personal. In none of the 
other tool subjects do one’s feelings about 
people and about communicating with 
them enter in so clearly. 

Then, reading often symbolizes grow- 
ing up in our society. We say to children, 
“Wait until you get big enough to read 
for yourself.” Visitors to the home of a 
seven-year-old often ask, “Can you read 
yet?” The youngster soon comes to see 
that this is an unusually important skill, 
one which takes a long step toward 
grown-upness, This is fine if the young- 
ster wants to grow up, but if he doesn’t, 
and there are a few who do not, he can- 
not afford to learn to read. Most children 
cannot verbalize their fears about grow- 
ing up, but one little girl said, “I don't 
want to learn to read. I don’t want to be 
a mommy. I want to be a little girl. Little 
girls can't read.” The other tool subjects 
do not carry this symbolic meaning. 

Reading, too, is considered an unusu- 
ally important skill in our society. Some 
of this pre-eminence is based on reality. 
A person who cannot read finds many 
doors closed in his face. But the anxiety 
of parents and teachers goes beyond the 
realistic. It is as if reading symbolizes 
success to the child and his parents. If 
he learns to read easily, it appears that 
his success in school and life is assured; 
if he fails, then, as one mother put it, 
“He can’t never be nothing but a no- 
good.” The mother of a three-year-old 
called to ask for tutoring for her child. 
She said, “I want her to get a good start 
and not be one of those retarded readers.” 
Anything upon which so much depends 
is bound to be fraught with difficulty. 

Why are so many children and teen- 
agers retarded in reading? For as many 
reasons as there are children. 


2. Classroom Techniques of Identify- 
ing and Diagnosing the Needs of 
Retarded Readers in Elementary 
School 


KATHERINE E. TORRANT 
Working with elementary-school prin- 
cipals and faculties on an on-call, con- 


sulting basis has provided one way to 
attack the problem under discussion to- 


day. One of the first steps in our com- 
munity was to agree upon the goals we 
expected to achieve in a good reading 
program. 

The three major goals which teach- 
ers agreed were of utmost importance at 
all levels of achievement are: (1) a 
growing interest in the use of books and 
printed materials to solve problems and 
to meet personal needs, (2) continuous 
growth and power in the acquisition of 
a wide variety of skills necessary for 
good reading, and (3) continuous use 
of reading and thinking skills in a variety 
of situations. 

Our follow-up meetings were devoted 
to discussions of ways of achieving these 
three goals. There were many opportuni- 
ties for free exchange of ideas among the 
experienced and inexperienced teachers. 
This seemed to build respect for the 
practices which have proved their value 
and opened the way for newer ideas. 

Many of the practical ideas shared 
may be helpful as we reflect on each 
goal. 

Among ideas mentioned most often 
were: informal discussions before school 
or on the playground, show-and-tell pe- 
riods, hobby days, art, music and dance 
expression, and choices pupils made 
when given an opportunity to serve on 
committees. 

Some teachers referred to guides on 
growth and development to give them 
clues for their particular grade level. 

Teachers of the middle grades men- 
tioned two records which helped to lo- 
cate the interests of children. The first 
one, the S.R.A. Inventory, Form S$! for 
use with boys and girls in grades four 
through eight, explores the following 
areas: 

. About Me and My School 
. About Me and My Home 
. My Health 

. About Myself 

Getting Along with Other People 

A second record My Reading Design? 
with forms for pupils below middle 
grades, as well as beyond, helps to locate 


Cm Oboe 





1H. H. Remmers and Robert H. Bavernfeind, $.R.A. 
Junior Inventory, Form S. (Six scores.) Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1955. 


2G. O. Simpson, My Reading Design. Published by 
The News Journal, North Manchester, Indiana, 1945. 
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the specific interest areas in which a 
pupil is reading. It clearly points up 
areas wherein he has blind spots. Pupils 
can readily see their strengths and weak- 
nesses and watch their growth by using 
this record. 

Discussion of the basic skills necessary 
to reading drove home three points to 
all of us. First, it became very evident 
that everyone is responsible for develop- 
ing readiness, building and fixing vocab- 
ulary, developing independence in word 
attack and extending reading skills into 
every area of curriculum. Second, it 
caused the group to take a more search- 
ing look at basal readers and their numer- 
ous aids. Spending time studying proved 
very helpful. We discovered the master 
plan and the various skills developed 
from pre-reading through and beyond 
grade six. Teachers discovered specific 
helps in the guide books which accom- 
pany each reader. This was especially 
true with regard to enrichment activities. 
It was also true of suggestions to help 
the child having difficulty in gaining 
power in word analysis, outlining or in- 
ferential questions. Teachers of primary 
grades located tests to accompany the 
reading series, indicating areas which 
must be mastered, before moving to the 
next level. Teachers of middle grades 
learned some of the techniques and ma- 
terials used with primary grades. Many 
of these were useful with retarded 
readers. 


Through Demonstrations and Workshops 


A second way of helping teachers grew 
out of the first plan. We decided that a 
series of demonstrations and workshops 
would extend our skills. Five demonstra- 
tions were given to several faculties so 
that exchange of ideas was on a broader 
scale. 

Two demonstrations were given show- 
ing the use of the Betts Informal Reading 
Inventory and McKee’s Inventory of 
Phonetic Skill. Teachers were challenged 
by the former and delighted with the 
possibilities in the latter. 

Two demonstrations were given to 
show the steps in a directed reading 
activity, using children on a_ primary- 
and middle-grade level. As children read 


from a new series, teachers were im- 
pressed by the techniques used in ques- 
tioning, demanding, listening and serious 
reflection, aimed at moral values and 
character development. 

Two large workshops provided oppor- 
tunities for more than 80 teachers and 
parents to gain a telescopic view of a 
good reading program. Teachers worked 
out many aids and devices to help de- 
velop reading power. Models from an 
exhibit which included more than 200 
suggestions served as guides. Enthusi- 
astic responses to both demonstrations 
and workshops were evident. 


Through the Laboratory Method 


Setting up reading laboratories has 
proved to be a third way of working 
with teachers in Newton. These labora- 
tories were in operation for a six-week 
period, three half-days each week. One 
hundred ninety children in elementary 
schools attended the classes designed to 
improve reading power. 

Preliminary meetings with principal 
and faculty were held and children se- 
lected on terms of teacher judgment, plus 
results of standard and informal tests. 
Conferences were scheduled with each 
teacher to discuss all available informa- 
tion. Careful investigation was made of 
cumulative records, health cards, aca- 
demic achievement, behavior character- 
istics and background influences. Par- 
ticular time was spent on discovering 
why Johnnie or Susie was not interested 
in reading. What influences and motiva- 
tions were evident, in the mass of mate- 
rial before us? Four questions point to- 
ward some of the answers. 

First, can it be that Johnnie aims to 
please mother, dad and teacher? Thus in 
his oral reading, he substitutes ideas so 
that his reading makes sense to them. 
Unfortunately for Johnnie, his particular 
motivation is not helping him to find an- 
swers important to him. It does not sup- 
ply a real need to know exactly what 
words an author actually employed in a 
story. 

Second, what influences operate in 
Susie’s life? She is an only child show- 
ered with an abundance of affection. It is 
apparent that her parents have enjoyed 
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keeping her the baby. Now, when Susie 
faces the demands of school and learning 
to read, her experiences at home do not 
help her. It is difficult for her to concen- 
trate, especially when she is not the cen- 
ter of attention. She is not interested in 
learning all about books and reading. 
She prefers to daydream about her more 
interesting play-at-home world. 

Third, what happens to Johnnie’s read- 
ing if his parents have had little time to 
spend with him and he has feelings of 
rejection? 

Going off to school adds the final blow! 
Johnnie may be one of the most aggres- 
sive, difficult children, who seems un- 
able to learn to read in a group, or indi- 
vidually for that matter. Much co-opera- 
tive work between home and school must 
take place before Johnnie can put his 
mind on this business of learning. 

Fourth, what happens if Susie’s posi- 
tion in the family is suddenly upset by 
the advent of a baby sister? Susie has 
been the center of attention for several 
years when suddenly the focus is on a 
new baby. Understanding the problem 
and working out solutions with parents 
is a first step. Helping Susie to work out 
her feelings is an important next step be- 
fore much change can be expected in 
learning to read. 

Thus we discovered many factors 
which were hindering reading for pupils 
being screened to work in the laboratory. 

Following initial conferences, time 
schedules for laboratory groups and 
teacher observations were made. 

Laboratory equipment was assembled 
from many sources. Many materials were 
loaned from the Curriculum Library. The 
Newton Public Library provided color- 
ful new picture books, humorous and tall 
tales, animal, sport and mystery stories. 

Art and Audio-Visual departments 
supplied many materials which proved 
motivating. Attractive prints, wood carv- 
ings of birds and horses caused many 
questions to arise. Answers were sup- 
plied by the books at hand. Audio-visual 
equipment included the Keystone Tele- 
binocular, Rate Accelerator, a wire re- 
corder, projector and a goodly supply of 
records and filmstrips. 

During the first week all classes visited 
the laboratory for story hour and to use 


much of the equipment which was new 
to them. 

Demonstrating the Keystone Visual 
Survey helped both teachers and chil- 
dren understand why some of us have 
difficulty in recognizing and recalling 
words which look quite similar. Making 
and replaying records of oral reading 
proved an interesting way to discover 
reading difficulties. Children themselves 
recognized that material was too difficult, 
or that they lacked independent power 
in working out words. Teachers discov- 
ered that many children lacked fluency 
and merely called words because they 
were not thinking or comprehending. 
They discovered many of the smaller 
words which had not been firmly fixed 
in children’s minds. High-pitched voices 
indicated tension. Recording the alpha- 
bet both orally and in writing pointed 
out many errors in auditory and visual 
memory. An informal inventory of pho- 
netic skill identified exact difficulties 
children experienced. Other tests demon- 
strated were “The Durrell Capacity 
Test,” “Durrell Analysis of Reading Dif- 
ficulty,” “Betts Informal Reading Inven- 
tory,” and “Marion Monroe’s Reading 
Readiness Test.” Teachers discovered the 
strengths of these tests and their useful- 
ness. They were particularly impressed 
by the wide range of comprehension 
scores in listening and reading tests. 

Pupils who worked in the laboratory 
were grouped according to needs with 
the exception of a few very seriously re- 
tarded readers. These boys were studied 
for referral to the Division of Counseling 
Services, where much more intensive in- 
vestigation was carried on by the staff. 

One group worked in the laboratory 
to eliminate word-by-word reading, vo- 
calization, finger pointing, low sight 
vocabulary, and inability to pronounce 
words. Easy picture-story books proved 
to them that reading can be fun. An in- 
tensive ear-training program helped them 
to listen and identify sounds, word roots, 
prefixes and suffixes. Games, puzzles, 
word-building exercises and cardboard 
Techistoscopes proved motivating. Work- 
ing in teams stimulated many groups of 
children. 

Another laboratory group worked 
much more diligently on comprehension 
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skills. They needed more direct expe- 
riences and longer preparation before 
reading selections. This was followed by 
silent reading with exact purposes set. 
The discussion which followed aimed to 
clear up wrong impressions. Use of sum- 
maries helped to fix ideas and served as 
review. These pupils also needed help in 
the more difficult comprehension skills. 
Much time was spent helping them to 
find answers to inferential questions. 
This was indeed a longer process, for 
many children found it difficult not to 
see the exact answer on the page before 
them. Another skill which proved diffi- 
cult was drawing conclusions from the 
selection read. 

It was very evident to all that time 
spent in the laboratory helped pupils to 
read much more adequately, and stimu- 
lated teachers to improve instruction. 


Through Case Study 


A fourth way of working on reading 
problems was the case-study method. 
This was used with pupils who showed 
very little progress, while using many of 
the techniques previously described. This 
entailed a much more detailed study at 
the Division of Counseling Services. It 
included explorations of personality pat- 
terns as well as physical histories. In 
many cases the problems were deeply- 
rooted and demanded therapy under the 
direction of a psychiatrist before reading 
was emphasized. Teachers were kept in- 
formed, and suggestions were given on 
ways to work within the classroom. 
Teachers began to understand that the 
block may be removed eventually but 
that it will be a slow process. Parents, 
too, began to understand the problem 
and accept their role in helping to elim- 
inate the block. 


In Conclusion 

Faculty meetings, demonstrations and 
workshops, laboratory method and the 
case study are but a few ways in which 
teachers can obtain help in identifying 
and working with retarded readers. 
Whatever methods used, I hope that 
teachers will build a strong bond of un- 
derstanding between home and _ school 
and meet their responsibilities with 
friendliness and enthusiasm. 


Discussion 


A. JOSEPHINE A. PreEKARZ 


Emphasis was given in the preceding 
paper to methods of increasing teachers’ 
competency in teaching reading and in 
alerting them to pupil deficiencies while 
only incidental mention was made con- 
cerning actual ways of identifying re- 
tarded readers in the elementary grades 
and studying their needs. Reference was 
made to teacher judgment, to standard 
and informal tests, to cumulative rec- 
ords, to interest records, to inventories 
of reading skills, to case studies, and 
so on. 


Underlying Assumptions 


Several assumptions worthy of em- 
phasis appear to be implied in the above 
discussion. The first is that the task of 
identifying retarded readers and analyz- 
ing their needs is the responsibility of 
the regular classroom teacher and an 
integral part of the on-going school pro- 
gram. The classroom teacher is undoubt- 
edly in a strategic position to determine 
when a pupil is out of step in reading. 
She observes him day after day in a 
number of different situations. She sees 
how he functions normally, what kinds 
of mistakes he makes, what he can do 
easily and what gives him difficulty. She 
can compare his performance in reading 
with his performance in arithmetic, sci- 
ence, and social studies. She can observe 
him under stress situations and study his 
behavior in unguarded moments on the 
playground as well as in the classroom. 
Perhaps her insights may not be so deep 
as those of a specialist, but they may be 
sufficient to spot the children in trouble 
who are capable of increased academic 
achievement. The large numbers of chil- 
dren currently enrolled in schools and 
the contrasting insufficiency of trained 
personnel makes impractical, if not alto- 
gether impossible, intensive case studies 
of all pupils who do not achieve up-to- 
grade-level standards. 

Therefore, it is imperative that regu- 
lar classroom teachers know how to study 
their pupils in order to separate the re- 
tarded readers from those who are not 
and to identify and refer those in need 
of more intensive study. A_ substantial 
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proportion of children studied in reading 
clinics at the present time are not re- 
tarded readers even though they are not 
in harmony with the educational pro- 
gram. Systematic observation by a skilled 
teacher can keep pupils from straying 
from the successful road to reading 
achievement and help to utilize special 
facilities more effectively. 


Planned Approach 


Another assumption inherent within 
the previous discussion is that the study 
of the reading behavior of children should 
be planned and that it should have an 
organized approach. While it is true that 
all good teaching is diagnostic in nature 
in so far as teachers informally appraise 
the effectiveness of their instruction and 
make necessary revisions, this kind of 
evaluation can be incidental and un- 
organized with incidental and haphazard 
rewards. On the other hand, an organ- 
ized assessment of reading skills and 
facets of pupil growth and behavior can 
result in a rather complete picture of 
each individual even within large class- 
room groups. 


Available Resources 


The final point to be mentioned in 
this brief discussion is that teachers 
should be adept at utilizing resources 
within school as well as outside of school 
in studying children and their needs in 
reading. If pupils are retarded in read- 
ing, there must have been and may still 
be reasons for this circumstance. Some- 
times improvement in reading cannot 
take place until these causal factors are 
alleviated. Obstacles to progress may be 
inherent within the learner, within his 
home environment, or within the school 
situation. The teacher must have access 
to all this information and know-how to 
handle it intelligently. 

Furthermore, she must be skilled in 
analyzing the reading process itself to 
determine areas of strength and weak- 
ness in the reading performance of a 
pupil if she is to instruct him effectively 
and help him to overcome his deficien- 
cies. In carrying out education on a mass 
production basis, it is easy for the indi- 
vidual child to become submerged and 
lost in the group, to lose his individual 


and unique identity and to become a 
mere statistic. It is the teacher's task to 
teach individual pupils with their dif- 
ferent abilities in variable degrees as she 
works with large groups of children. 

To determine whether any child is a 
retarded reader the teacher must be 
aware of his mental potentialities, his 
physical and psychological status, and 
his various achievements. Therefore, the 
school nurse and doctor are valuable 
sources of aid as are the school psychol- 
olgist and attendance officer. The speech 
and hearing specialist and special teach- 
ers, such as those in art and music, may 
also contribute to the understanding of 
the child and his problems. Well-kept 
cumulative records offer information 
often difficult to secure from any other 
source. The child’s day-to-day perform- 
ance in various activities in the class- 
room should be observed. His fluency in 
oral language should be compared with 
his reading and writing and significant 
deviations noted. His workbook perform- 
ance should be evaluated carefully, as 
well as his oral reading. All errors should 
be analyzed to determine their origins, 
and consistently recurring difficulties 
should be studied carefully in order to 
develop understanding and to eliminate 
confusion. Informal inventories of spe- 
cific skills may be utilized effectively. 
Tests constructed to accompany series 
of basal readers and standardized tests 
of general reading performance are like- 
wise valuable diagnostic instruments in 
the hands of the skillful teacher. 

Teachers will succeed in effectively 
aiding children to achieve their maxi- 
mum growth in reading only if they plan 
an organized approach to the study of 
pupils and if they utilize classroom and 
outside resources. 


3. Classroom Techniques of Identify- 
ing and Diagnosing the Needs of 
Retarded Readers in High School 
and College 


Georce D. SPACHE 


The problem of identifying the poor 
readers in high school or college is not 
simply an academic or rhetorical ques- 
tion. The methods used for selecting 
those pupils who need help are closely 
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related to the facilities available for cor- 
rective and remedial training. If, for ex- 
ample, classroom teachers are to assume 
the responsibility of such training, then 
gross methods of selection and diagnosis 
are sufficient. Let us assume then that 
we are discussing procedures which may 
be followed by the average teacher of 2 
content field. 

Ve shall consider five ways of select- 
ing poor readers which are or could be 
used by ordinary classroom teachers. 

Mental Age Standards. Chr. aological 
and mental ages appear to be simple, 
practical standards for judging a pupil's 
reading. Even such reading authorities 
as Harris' apparently accept these cri. 
teria at face value. Harris suggests, fe 
example, that more than a year’s d - 
ference between mental age and read’ ig 
age at high school levels is indicativ of 
retardation in reading. Other writers ug- 
gest a simple comparison of mental test 
and reading test scores as a quick, easy 
method of identifying poor readers. 

Using a comparison of mental test and 
reading test percentiles, as well as stand- 
ard scores, McCallister? found that iden- 
tification of poor readers is not a simple 
matter. Presumably almost half of the 
students in a college freshman class were 
retarded in reading when their test re- 
sults were compared. Only when the 
differences greater than one standard 
deviation were considered, was a reason- 
able per cent of pupils tentatively iden- 
tified as retarded. Direct comparisons 
between mental and reading test scores 
are not feasible, nor do we know how 
great the differences must be to be con- 
sidered critical. 

Monroe Index. Quite some time ago, 
Marion Monroe*® suggested an index of 
reading ability consisting of the average 
of chronological and mental ages and 
arithmetic-computation age. This aver- 
age would be compared with the pupil's 
reading age. In one sense, this is a 
broader basis for comparison of reading 
age and a modified estimate of mental 
age. Presumably the measurement of 
arithmetic-computation age would not 
be contaminated by the influence of 
reading skill as mental test results so 
commonly are. Therefore, she assumed 
that chronological age and arithmetic- 


computation age were good measures of 
pupil capacity or potential. There is no 
real support for this assumption nor any 
evidence that Monroe’s reading index is 
free from the limitations present in the 
simple comparison of mental age and 
reading age. All the same, possibilities 
for gross error in estimating either age 
are still present. 

Case-study Approach. Making a case 
study of the probable causes of reading 
difficulty of a pupil or two is an excel- 
lent learning experience for the subject- 
matter teacher. Instructors in high schools 
and colleges are much too prone to think 
of themselves as specialists in a particu- 
lar field whose job is to share their schol- 
arly attainments with receptive pupils. 
They often forget that they are teaching 
human beings, or even living with others 
in a life situation. High school and col- 
lege teachers’ sensibilities to the infinite 
varieties of human nature and to the 
group of causes contributing to a reading 
retardation often become blunted. Com- 
prehensive study of the physical, emo- 
tional, and environmental factors which 
enter a pupil's learning difficulties can 
do much to restore the human touch to 
the subject-matter specialist’s teaching. 

Standardized Test. Probably the most 
common method of identifying poor 
readers in high school and college is the 
use of a standardized reading test. The 
procedure usually involves giving a gen- 
eral reading test at the time of entrance 
to the high school or college and refer- 
ring those who are poorest to corrective 
reading classes or special English classes 
or to the reading clinic if one is avail- 
able. Sometimes an intelligence test and 
several other achievement tests are also 
administered at this time, and the com- 
parative results used as further selection 
procedure.‘ 

Following the administration of a gen- 


1 Albert J. Harris. How fo Increase Readina Ability, 
pp. 199-200. New York: Longmans, Green, 1947. 


2 James M. McCallister. ‘Discovering Retarded Read- 
ers in College,” in Corrective Reading in Classroom 
and Clinic, pp. 39-43. Supplementary Educational 
ae No. 79. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 


3 Marion Monroe. Children Who Cannot Read, pp. 
14-15. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 


4 Ellen G. Bass. ‘‘Discoverin Retarded Readers in 
High School,”” in Corrective Reading in Classroom 
and Clinic, Supplementary Educational Monographs 
No. 79, pp. 35-39, op. cif. 
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eral reading test, poor readers are often 
identified by such devices as these: (1) 
choosing the bottom one-fourth or some 
such proportion, (2) choosing those who 
fall below a certain grade level, (3) se- 
lecting only those whose reading-test 
scores or percentiles are lower than their 
mental-test scores or percentiles, and 
(4) helping those whose reading-test 
scores predict that they are likely to be 
handicapped in academic areas. As Mc- 
Callister> points out, there are inherent 
limitations in each of these methods. Any 
of these devices may result in false iden- 
tifications or may fail to detect some 
pupils desperately in need of help. 

Moreover, there are a number of as- 
sumptions in this widespread testing 
approach which are not quite sound. 
First, there is the naive assumption that 
this testing discovers all the retarded 
readers. Reading tests, like other screen- 
ing instruments we employ, are not quite 
this dependable. They will fail to detect 
many pupils who are experiencing read- 
ing problems or those whose learning 
and studying techniques are faulty. On 
the other hand, because of the large 
margin of probable error, general reading 
tests often select children whose reading 
skills are fundamentally sound and who 
may merely lack wide reading experi- 
ences or those who read extremely slow- 
ly. In the final analysis, the test can only 
indicate crudely those pupils who appear 
to be retarded in the particular skills 
measured by the test. The average 
screening test measures only a few read- 
ing abilities and consequently gives a 
very limited picture of the many skills 
involved in successful reading. 

Another widespread assumption in 
the use of general reading tests in the 
high school and college is that perform- 
ance in such tests is directly related to 
the pupil’s reading abilities in any of a 
half-dozen fields of study.’ This is again 
a fallacious assumption for there is con- 
siderable evidence that various reading 
abilities are specific to different content 
fields. For example, the reading per- 
formances of significance in reading 
science are quite unlike those needed 
for successful reading in literature. The 
general reading test commonly used in 
high schools and colleges measures abili- 


ties which have only limited relation- 
ship to the reading that pupils do in 
different content areas. 

The Informal Inventory—Several au- 
thors have suggested an informal testing 
approach to determine the working 
levels of poor readers. This testing has 
been particularly recommended for use 
with elementary-school children. We 
would like to suggest its use at the high 
school and college levels, both for iden- 
tifying poorer readers and for selecting 
the level of instructional materials to be 
used with them. 

At the high school and college levels, 
the informal inventory would consist of 
a series of graded reading selections 
drawn from a specific content field such 
as biology, history, or physics. The in- 
itial choice of selections can be made 
from a group of common texts which are 
identified by their authors or publishers 
as appropriate for various grade levels. 
Since the author’s concepts of the read- 
ing ability of students are often errone- 
ous, it will be necessary to submit the 
selections to one of the readability for- 
mulas, such as the Dale-Chall. This eval- 
uation will give a clearer picture of the 
relative difficulties of the selections. 

Retain two selections at each level of 
difficulty ranging from very easy to quite 
difficult, or from about three grades be- 
low to about three grades above the 
level at which you teach. At high school 
and college levels, each selection should 
be 200 to 300 words in length and should 
be accompanied by 8 to 10 questions 
varying in type. Include questions which 
can be answered by a few words, or 
else use a multiple-choice type of ques- 
tion. Vary questions to include main 
ideas of a major part or the whole selec- 
tion, some important details, and some 
inferences or conclusions. 

If you have sufficient copies of each 
book containing each selection, the ma- 
terial may be read directly from the 
textbooks. If not, secure permission of 
the publishers to produce the selections 
in mimeographed form. Give one selec- 
tion to each reading level as a group test 


5 James M. McCallister, op. cit. 


6Lleo Fay. “How Can We Develop Reading Study 
Skills for the Different Curriculum Areas?”, The 
Reading Teacher, V1 (March 1953), 12-18. 
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of silent comprehension. Expect about 
60 per cent comprehension. Make pro- 
visions for timing the period each stu- 
dent needs to read each selection and 
determine his rate of reading. The re- 
sults of this testing should reveal the 
following information: (1) the level 
of reading material in this field that 
each pupil can handle with adequate 
comprehension, (2) the specific needs 
of the group for instructional materials 
of varying difficulty, (3) the range of 
materials you will need to meet the in- 
dividual differences in reading ability in 
the group, (4) the possibilities of group- 
ing students of similar level for instruc- 
tion or for assignments. For each specific 
pupil, the testing will reveal the level 
on which he can be expected to read in 
this subject with reasonable understand- 
ing. Pupils who show extreme slowness 
and hence need training in study and 
reading techniques will also be identi- 
fied. The results obtained from this in- 
formal inventory are immediately serv- 
iceable to the content teacher and rele- 
vant to her classroom practices. 

If time permits, the scope of the in- 
formal inventory should be broadened 
to include measures of technical vocabu- 
lary and perhaps of potential for learn- 
ing the concepts peculiar to this subject 
area. The teacher may construct a test 
of 25 to 50 of the technical terms used 
in her field. A test in which the student 
matches one of four words to a given 
definition is perhaps easier to construct 
than one of matching synonyms. The 
glossaries of different textbooks will be 
helpful in locating technical terms of 
significance if the teacher does not wish 
to trust her own judgment. When used 
in conjunction with the silent reading 
measure described earlier, this vocabu- 
lary test will help to identify (1) stu- 
dents in need of special training in the 
terms peculiar to this area, (2) those 
pupils with good reading comprehen- 
sion but little reading experience in the 
content field, (3) those students showing 
familiarity with the concepts of the field 
but lacking in skill in the types of read- 
ing necessary for adequate compreben- 
sion. 

In addition to the silent and vocabu- 
lary tests, we would strongly urge the 


measurement of auditory comprehension 
or potential for learning. This may be 
done easily by using the second of the 
graded selections for each reading level. 
Each selection is read aloud to the stu- 
dents, after which they are given a rea- 
sonable time to answer the relevant 
questions. Auditory comprehension is 
negatively influenced by the speed of 
presentation. Therefore this oral reading 
should be done at a conversational rate, 
probably not more than 150 words per 
minute and with as effective a delivery 
as possible. 

There are several purposes for this 
measure of potential. First, to estimate 
the level of concepts peculiar to the con- 
tent field that the pupil can understand. 
Second, to estimate the level at which 
class discussion and teacher presentation 
can be offered. For example, the teacher 
may realize that, being accustomed to 
using a certain text, she has been teach- 
ing at a level of language concept com- 
plexity comparable to that text. This 
may prove inappropriate for the ma- 
jority of her group. She may continue 
to use the text with some of her pupils 
who can read it, but her presentation 
must necessarily be similar to the level 
of auditory comprehension of most of 
the class. Third, a contrast of the silent 
comprehension level and the auditory 
comprehension level will reveal those 
pupils who can be expected to enter 
actively into class discussions or to profit 
from lectures even though their content 
reading skills are relatively poor. These 
pupils may be expected to gain more 
from classroom activities than from their 
reading. They may be expected to learn 
more content than other pupils of equal 
reading ability but poorer auditory com- 
prehension. These also are pupils who 
will profit from intensified instruction in 
reading in the content field. 

Another type of pupil with better 
reading ability than auditory compre- 
hension is also identified by this type 
of test. These pupils tend to gain little 
from lecture presentation, to lack skill 
in organizing and comprehending ideas 
they hear, to fail to profit from class- 
room discussions. In other words, they 
need training in improving their audi- 
tory skills. Such pupils may also be 
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helped by referral to simple, introduc- 
tory or popularized books which offer 
the concepts of the content field. A list 
of such books may be found in a recent 
reading workbook offered for high school 
and colleges.’ 

In a number of ways the informal in- 
ventory is superior to other procedures 
used in identifying poor readers. It does 
not support comparisons with a hypo- 
thetical grade norm derived from a 
standardized test. Therefore, it does not 
yield misleading or inaccurate measures 
of a general reading level but reveals 
what level of materials of a specific type 
the pupil can handle silently or audi- 
torily. Because the informal inventory 
deals with materials of a specific field, 
it yields information of immediate value 
to the subject-matter teacher. 

The informal inventory does not result 
in identifying an incredibly large pro- 
portion of the class as poor readers as 
comparisons of mental and reading ages 
are prone to do. It merely identifies the 
levels of materials in the content field 
that various pupils can handle with ade- 
quate understanding. 

It is not a complete inventory of the 
pupil's characteristics of experiences 
which have affected his reading develop- 
ment. Several other types of investiga- 
tion are necessary, but the informal 
inventory is direct and simple and goes 
straight to the hearth of the classroom 
teacher's problem of identifying the 
reading needs of pupils in her field. 

We have attempted to review five 
methods of selecting poor readers that 
are available to classroom teachers. Two 
of these, the case-study approach and 
the informal inventory, were offered as 
feasible for the average teacher. Other 
suggestions were offered for helping 
students improve their reading and study 
techniques and broaden their reading 
backgrounds. All these efforts together, 
however, do not constitute a complete 
diagnosis of all the factors affecting 
reading success. The causes of the diffi- 
culties of some pupils will still be un- 
known. Moreover, some students will be 
found whose retardation is so great that 
the classroom teacher cannot possibly 
meet the needs. There is a tendency for 
some educators to try to convince class- 


room teachers that they are responsible 
for meeting the needs of all their pupils. 
We think that this philosophy is im- 
practical in view of the limited contact 
between students and_ subject-matter 
teachers and the overloaded teaching 
schedule of most teachers. When the 
use of one or several of these methods 
of selecting poor readers reveals ex- 
treme retardation in reading or the pres- 
ence of strong physical or emotional 
causes, the classroom teacher should re- 
fer the student to a reading clinic or 
other specialized agency. 


A. Marvin D. GLockx 


Like Dr. Spache, I do not believe 
the classroom teacher can meet the needs 
of all students with a reading disability. 
For example, it seems unreasonable to 
expect the history or science teacher to 
instruct his pupils in the basic word- 
attack skills. These boys and girls must 
be directed to remedial classes or pri- 
vate tutoring. There are other cases of 
disability where the reader is adequate 
in word perception, but in terms of his 
mental capacity he is woefully deficient 
in the higher order reading skills. It is 
this often-forgotten group to which the 
classroom teacher must direct her at- 
tention to improve reading. 

But first, teachers must be able to 
formulate the objectives of an effective 
reading program. It would appear diffi- 
cult for them to do this if they them- 
selves are poor readers. If their vocabu- 
laries are meagre, if their rate is slow, 
and if they find it impossible to answer 
comprehension questions demanding 
more than an acquisition of facts, they 
will find it difficult to teach pupils ef- 
fective reading. The typical textbook 
assignment is evidence of an unaware- 
ness or at least lack of a felt need to 
develop important skills. Certainly the 
kinds of quiz and examination questions 
used to check reading assignments em- 
phasize verbalization of the author's 
words rather than understanding and 
evaluation of what is read. 

If the classroom teacher has clearly 





7 George D. Spache and Paul C. Berg. The Art of 
Efficient Reading. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955, 
pp. 221-230. 
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in mind the defensible objectives she 
wishes to attain in her reading program 
(and every content teacher should have 
a reading program), then she can learn 
much about her pupils through sys- 
tematic observation. If we are realistic, 
we must agree that a study of the read- 
ing needs of pupils must come about to 
a large extent through group techniques. 
The overburdened teacher will find little 
time for extensive individual diagnosis 
if she is to present a challenging pro- 
gram for all of her pupils. 

Through observation during group 
work, symptoms of eye difficulty may be 
apparent. The following traits [listed by 
the American Optometric Association] 
are typical of those with visual prob- 
lems: losing the place while reading, 
avoiding close work, rigid positioning of 
the body in viewing distant objects, 
holding reading matter too close to the 
eyes, and facial distortions while read- 
ing. The teacher should also note any 
unusual appearance about the eyes 
which may be caused by rubbing, etc. 
Lack of auditory acuity may be detected 
by noting whether a pupil strains for- 
ward or turns his head to one side in 
an attempt to hear. Flatness of voice 
may also be another symptom of hearing 
difficulty. 

Reading difficulties may be spotted 
by noting lip movement, lack of moti- 
vation and wandering of attention dur- 
ing reading. Adequacy of study skills 
can be evaluated by the alert observer. 
Does the pupil use the index and the 
table of contents? In a reading assign- 
ment, does he read the summary first 
and try to get an overview of the chapter 
before thorough reading? Does he know 
how to use the dictionary? In class dis- 
cussion, does it appear that students 
know how to interpret graphs and maps? 

All language skills are highly related. 
Teachers can learn much about a pupil’s 
vocabulary and general language facility 
through class discussion. Mispronuncia- 
tion of words will give clues to reading 
difficulties. The teacher will also be able 
to note differences in the concrete and 
vicarious experiences of pupils which 
form the bases of meaningful reading. 

Since personal-social adjustment is so 
closely related to effective reading, the 


teacher must be aware of each pupil's 
needs in this area. Sociometric tech- 
niques are helpful in identifying isolates 
and rejects. Autobiographies and diaries 
can provide information which may aid 
in diagnosing emotional problems. Open 
questions such as “What I worry about” 
will often reveal feelings that cannot 
be obtained through direct questioning. 
Observation of individuals through 
group techniques can be facilitated if 
secondary-school teachers will group 
within their classes. Encourage four to 
six of the able pupils to work at self- 
directed activities. The teacher can then 
give her attention to the larger group. 
Do not discount the value of stand- 
ardized tests, despite their weaknesses, 
as a beginning for the study of pupils. 
Make chart summaries to point up 
weaknesses of the group. Study answers 
to individual questions to determine 
specific comprehension difficulties. Good 
tests can point up factors of good read- 
ing which the teacher may overlook. 


B. FrRANcEs ORALIND TRrIGGS 


Our problem is to determine how 
subject-matter teachers can secure the 
necessary information about the reading 
skills of their students to adjust instruc- 
tion to their needs. 

To modify instruction in a subject- 
matter area, the teacher should know the 
approximate reading level of students 
in order to group them appropriately; 
and she should know the readability 
level of textbooks on at least three levels. 

The difficulty of texts may be deter- 
mined by the Dale-Chall, Lorge or 
Flesch formulae. These formulae give 
a rough estimate of the grade level of 
difficulty of a passage. Now if we know 
the approximate grade level on which 
students can read, we can seek texts 
which cover the subject matter and 
match the students’ reading levels. 

This is the place where a survey read- 
ing test will function most efficiently. 
Such a printed test can be used again 
and again because answers are put on 
answer sheets. It can be given in one 
class hour, is not timed closely so is easy 
to administer, and by putting correct 
answers on the board, students can score 
their own tests, 
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Dr. Spache is pressing the job of con- 
structing an informal inventory upon 
subject-matter teachers for a good rea- 
son. He wants subject-matter teachers 
to study the reading skills necessary for 
successful reading of the texts they as- 
sign to students. This is necessary, but 
I think they will have more time to do 
this well if they stay out of the tech- 
nical field of test construction. 

The problems faced are these: 1. The 
passages chosen for such a test would 
have to be very carefully pre-tested or 
many students would be able to answer 
the questions on them from general 
knowledge rather than from reading 
them. 

2. Textbooks are developmental in 
their plan. Passages from one part of the 
text presume knowledge from earlier sec- 
tions of the text. Thus not just any pas- 
sage can be chosen. The passages must 
be independent of material already pre- 
sented. 

3. It is not possible to construct 8 
to 12 valid questions on a 200 to 300 
word passage. (By valid we mean that 
the question distinguishes clearly be- 
tween good and poor readers.) Careful 
research indicates four to five such ques- 
tions, if very carefully built, can be 
constructed on a 200- to 300-word se- 
lection, about 15 on a 1000-word selec- 
tion and 20 on a 2000-word selection. 
Also statistical research shows that a test 
must have at least 40 valid comprehen- 
sion questions to test real comprehension 
consistently. It is often forgotten that 
a test for the purpose of measuring skills 
is constructed quite differently from a 
classroom test which measures achieve- 
ment in learning. 

4. It is usually not possible to find 
six graded texts in any subject-matter 
area as called for by Dr. Spache’s in- 
formal inventory. In chemistry, physics 
and math, two to three will be possible. 
In fact these texts differ so greatly in 
their difficulty from chapter to chapter 
that teachers will do well to classify the 
difficulty by subject within the text 
rather by the text as a whole. In history 
probably five to six levels of texts can 
be found, but this is an area in which 
students could answer many questions 
without reading the text. This must be 


guarded against if the test is to be valid. 

5. Let me refer now to the vocabu- 
lary test suggested by Dr. Spache. i here 
are standardized tests of technical vo- 
cabulary in every subject-matter area so 
a teacher need not go to the difficulty 
and time-consuming task of constructing 
one. However, I like to choose from the 
next assignment those words which | 
know from experience will cause trouble. 
I ask students to write sentences in class 
the day the assignment is given explain- 
ing the meaning of the word. A discus- 
sion of the word ensues and leads into 
a discussion of the reading skills which 
students will need to apply when read- 
ing the assignment. 

6. A teacher does not need to con- 
struct a test to measure a student's ability 
to respond to material read to him. Valid 
and reliable tests of auditory compre- 
hension are also available.' Subject-mat- 
ter teachers probably won’t want to do 
this much testing, though I would be 
the last to discourage them and the first 
to help them if they want to try. 

7. Dr. Spache’s statement that “vari- 
ous reading abilities are specific to dif- 
ferent content fields” may be misinter- 
preted. There is no unique set of read- 
ing skills which is used exclusively for 
different subject-matter areas. Research 
has established this over and over again. 
Actually the same reading skills are used 
for reading all subject matter but with 
different frequency and emphasis. 

You have heard two approaches to this 
problem. Actually neither is perfect, for 
there is no perfect solution. A subject- 
matter teacher can find the best solution 
to a particular situation from trying both 
and drawing his own conclusions. 


4. Classroom Methods in Correcting 
Reading Deficiencies in Elementary 
School 


Sister Mary Juuirra, O.S.F. 


Have educators today built up a wall 
of seclusion around the retarded readers? 
At times, it would seem that there is a 
tendency to place the problem of the re- 
tarded reader entirely in the hands of 


1 The Survey Test and the Auditory Comprehension 
Test are from the battery of Diagnostic Reading Tests 


blished and distributed by the Committee on 
Biopnostic Reading Tests, Inc., 419 W. 111 St., New 
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the specialist, leaving the teacher with 
either a feeling of impotency or a lack 
of responsibility for the retarded reader. 
This is unfortunate in many respects. 
From the statistical standpoint alone, 
the classroom teacher is needed to play 
a vital role in helping the 15 to 40 per 
cent of the class who may be retarded 
in reading. However, it is even more 
important that the classroom teacher 
be included in the program because, in 
the last analysis, she is the one who 
works directly with the child in all ac- 
tivities and knows the child’s academic, 
social, and emotional maturation levels. 
Regardless of the efficiency of adminis- 
trative plans, curriculum consultants, and 
reading specialists, the teacher is in the 
best position to reach directly all the 
children and te be sensitive to each 
child’s needs. She is constantly watching 
his developmental characteristics to pre- 
vent retardation, diagnosing and correct- 
ing the reading ailments which are in 
the embryonic stage or emanate from 
external causes, and detecting serious 
remedial cases with deeply rooted causal 
factors for referral to the reading spe- 
cialist. 

This places the classroom teacher in 
a very important role in the lessening of 
reading retardation and correction of 
actual deficiencies. It implies that the 
classroom teacher will be prepared (1) 
to detect reading retardation, (2) to be 
diagnostic in her approach to reading 
disability, (3) to carry on a_ well- 
rounded, developmental reading pro- 
gram which meets individual needs, (4) 
to understand the child with reading 
problems, (5) to be acquainted with 
materials and techniques, and (6) to 
make provisions for the retarded reader 
in other content fields which require 
reading. As implied in the title of this 
paper we shall deal here only with the 
correction of reading deficiencies. 


Meeting Individual Needs Through a 
Differentiated Instructional Plan 


In situations where class size is rea- 
sonable and there are good or superior 
teachers, corrective work for the ordinary 
poor reader will not be thought of so 
much as remedial reading but as meet- 
ing the individual’s need in a group sit- 


uation. The work begins with the class 
and builds an atmosphere of oneness 
among the individuals through co-ordi- 
nated interests and with respect for the 
dignity of an individual and his contri- 
bution regardless of his reading level. In 
such a setting, the classroom teacher 
will be free to differentiate instructional 
procedure-, assignments, and levels and 
types of work while each child feels ac- 
cepted and is happy in the joy of suc- 
cess which he meets when work is 
planned in line with his functional read- 
ing power. 

Although this friendly relationship is 
basic to success, it cannot succeed unless 
the teacher has some administrative 
ability to take care of various details 
within the total classroom picture. To 
meet individual differences, there will 
be need for groupings within the class. 

Since the learning rates of individuals 
differ and there are varied needs within 
each similar instructional-level group, 
flexibility and variety in grouping will 
be necessary or the groups may become 
as lock-step as our present grade system. 
Probably the most basic type of group- 
ing will be that according to general 
instructional level. At this time, the basic 
skills of reading can be taught in a well- 
directed developmental program allow- 
ing for development of the varied skills 
in reading. Many cases of simple retard- 
ation can be corrected if these develop- 
mental programs are initiated at the 
child’s true instructional level. In fact, a 
very fundamental principle of good cor- 
rective reading is to begin at the child's 
instructional level of reading. There will 
be definite growth if intensive daily 
work is done in developing the lessons 
while gradually building the skills which 
will give the child power over the 
printed symbol, including both identifi- 
cation and interpretation. Care must be 
taken that the individual retains his 
identity within the group by constant 
study and re-appraisal of his reading so 
that the emphasis in skills can be di- 
rected according to studied needs. There 
is no reason why each child would need 
to follow through with the same assign- 
ment. Instead, assignments should be 
made according to needs. 

As the achievement-level group con- 
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tinues with a strong developmental pro- 
gram, there will always be individuals 
from any one of the groups who will 
require more work in certain ideas. The 
need arises for another type of grouping, 
the special skills group. One small group 
of children may need help in word analy- 
sis; another group, help in assimilative 
reading; or another group, assistance in 
oral reading. These small groups are or- 
ganized at any time without formality, 
and for any period of time simply to 
meet a need when and for the length 
of time the need exists. 

At times, there will be team groups 
who work with especially prepared ma- 
terials for needed practice on some prob- 
lem, or even an individual child who is 
helped through pupil tutoring or by the 
teacher. The free-reading time, while 
stimulating pupils to wider reading, of- 
fers opportunity for the teacher to give 
time for assistance in skills to individuals 
at critical times. 

Not all help in corrective work is 
given through group instruction. There 
should be opportunity for the entire 
class to meet together, not only to keep 
group solidarity and interests, but also 
to give the retarded reader status with 
the total group. Even the severely re- 
tarded readers should be a part of the 
class group. The important factor is that 
each child is able to contribute to the 
total group. From these class groupings 
will arise interest groups or committees 
which will work on different aspects of 
the general problem and report to the 
group. This is valuable as there will be 
a cross section of ability within these 
groups, which, though reading about 
the same topic, are working with ma- 
terials of different readability levels ap- 
propriate to their stage of growth in 
reading. 

This brings us to another point in the 
program of differentiated instruction— 
the amount and variety of materials re- 
quired in a good reading program de- 
signed to aid all types of readers. There 
will be need for materials of a sequential 
nature to ensure a step-by-step develop- 
ment of the total reading skill. Small 
sets of different basal reader series will 
satisfy this need. However, it is highly 


advisable to reserve those sets which 
have higher interest levels and a more 
mature format for use with the retarded 
readers so that they will not be embar- 
rassed using materials which are in the 
hands of children in the lower grades. 
These basal readers should serve, not as 
the developmental reading program, but 
as the springboard from fundamental 
skills to wider reading, utilizing the skills 
acquired in the basic work. At present, 
there is a growing collection of materials 
of low difficulty and hizh interest level 
to meet the needs of retarded readers. 
Lists containing titles and sources are 
available.’ Present readability gauges for 
mechanical difficulty aid teachers in se- 
lecting books of various difficulty levels 
for any particular topic. 

Aside from actual books, there are 
many types of materials to develop spe- 
cific skills in a challenging manner.’ 
These various skill builders and games 
enable the teacher to supply practice 
material for the skill groups and indi- 
viduals. 

Worksheets and workbooks for the 
development of skills are an additional 
aid to teachers. When used to meet a 
specific purpose for a certain group or 
individual, they offer valuable learning 
and practice situations. They may serve 
also for the development of skills with 
the entire class group, for example, in 
the improvement of rate and compre- 
hension. In that case, workbooks empha- 
sizing a certain phase of reading at vari- 
ous difficulty levels such as the Reading 
for Meaning series’ can be a learning 
situation for all the children, with each 
one, however, using the level suited to 
his particular reading power. 

Then there are the broader educa- 
tional aids such as filmstrips, movies, 
and pictures which furnish backgrounds 
for improvement of word meaning and 
interpretation, and also are the means of 





lHelen S. McEntee. “When Johnny Can Read— 
re The Reading Teacher, IX (February, 1956), 


George Spache. Good Books for Poor Readers, 
Gainesville, Florida: Reading Laboratory and Clinic, 
University of Florida. 


2 George Spache. op.cit. 


3W. S. Guiler and J. H. Coleman. Reading for 
Meaning, Grades 4 to 12. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1945, 1955. 
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teaching different skills. Atlases, indexes, 
dictionaries, and encyclopedias are 
needed for background references and 
the teaching of locational skills in read- 
ing. 

All in all, for a differentiated reading 
program to meet individual needs and 
help the retarded readers, an adequate 
supply of materials of many types and 
many levels of difficulty must be avail- 
able. The school librarian can help tre- 
mendously not only in the distribution 
and checking of materials, but also in 
acquainting the classroom teacher with 
books, and guiding individual children 
in reading at their particular levels of 
growth. 

We must conclude that a differentiated 
reading program is not merely a matter 
of group teaching. It is something much 
more personal and founded on the idea 
of the dignity of the individual and his 
particular growth pattern while at the 
same time he is an integral part of a 
total classroom situation. It requires a 
teacher who is acquainted with the psy- 
chology and method of teaching read- 
ing, who has administrative power, and 
who at the same time is highly sensitized 
to individual needs and growth patterns. 
In such a situation, the retarded reader 
is free to solve his problem. Here, too, 
there is time to devote to the child with 
the serious reading disability who is re- 
ceiving help from the specialist. He, too, 
can be drawn into the group and have 
the opportunity to work with special 
skills groups as well as do his own prac- 
tice work guided by the reading spe- 
cialist without feeling different. For in 
this class, growth and development of 
the individual within his group is the 
standard. 


Concrete Suggestions for Guiding the 
Retarded Recder 


It will be noted that in the class 
taught through a differentiated instruc- 
tional program, the retarded reader is 
helped as an individual in the same basic 
manner as the reader who is working 
up to capacity. There are ways, how- 
ever, in which the classroom teacher 
meets the retarded reader on the spe- 
cific basis of his own problem. Usually, 


the retarded reader has been frustrated; 
he has developed personality and emo- 
tional problems as a result of his read- 
ing deficiency or vice versa; and he has 
often developed poor work habits. Con- 
sequently, in helping the retarded 
reader, the classroom teacher will need 
to know how to assist him in solving his 
problems, relaxing his tensions, and 
building good habits. Specifically, the 
teacher: 

1. Initiates a program which means suc- 

cess at the outset to build confidence 

2. Begins with short assignments which 

the child learns to complete 

3. Utilizes every means to restore status 

to the child in the eyes of his peers 

4. Gives healthy encouragement and 

places real confidence in him 

5. Discusses the particular problems di- 

rectly with the reader in such a way 

that he realizes there are means of solv- 

ing reading deficiencies and assists him 

in setting his goal 

6. Places the responsibility for progress 

on the child’s shoulder with the felt as- 

surance that he will be backed by the 

teacher 

7. Continuously shows progress in such 

concrete ways as through graphs and 

charts 

Within the round of the day’s work, 
there will be many situations in which 
the retarded reader must receive con- 
sideration outside the regular reading 
class. In the language arts areas, it is 
necessary to remember that there is a 
sequence in the facets of language, that 
adaptation in written expression must 
be made. The child cannot be expected 
to spell at his grade level when he is 
reading several grades below it, nor can 
he express himself adequately in writ- 
ten communication. Since he has not 
read so extensively, he may not have 
acquired a facile use of language un- 
less his home background has provided 
this in the form of speaking vocabulary. 

In the content areas, such as social 
studies and science, unit teaching lends 
itself well to the many reading levels. 
The concepts and the important facts 
in the lesson to be taught are the basis 
for planning. If these form the basis for 
the lesson, children can be directed to 
books of lower difficulty level for enrich- 
ment of concepts. Instead of studying 
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the text, which is too difficult for the 
retarded reader, the ingenious teacher 
will find other means of conveying the 
ideas. Some suggestions are: 

1. Sharing with each other the ideas 

gleaned from varied books read by mem- 

bers of the class at their particular dif- 

ficulty level 

2. Using movies, filmstrips, slides, and 

pictures related to the text content 

3. Arranging for various contributions by 

class members, through maps, construc- 

tion activities, dramatization, etc. 

4, Class summarization of basic concepts 

and facts as a core of knowledge 

5. Pictorial representation in the form 

of time lines, spatial representation of 

events, and charts of processes in devel- 

opment 

In order to carry out effectively the 
work in content fields with many books 
and materials of various difficulty levels, 
the teacher will need to work in close 
co-ordination with the librarian. She will 
need to keep the librarian informed on 
the individual children’s reading levels 
and difficulties, the topics to be studied, 
and the general plan for study. 

Through these methods of adaptation 
and through direct teaching of related 
reading skills, the classroom teacher will 
be able to help children improve reading, 
not only during the teaching of the basic 
skills, but also during any class period 
throughout the day. This will necessitate 
alertness to situations in which basic 
reading skills are developed or applied. 
As general and technical vocabularies 
are introduced, special efforts can be 
made to introduce the word forms in 
relation to meaning and apply skills in 
word attack. Particular lessons will offer 
guidance in the use of textbooks. The 
text and smaller units within the text- 
book supply many occasions for the teach- 
ing of organizational skills. Even before 
the reader is able actually to follow 
through on the reading, he can be intro- 
duced to division of thought, the rela- 
tionship of these ideas, and the method 
of development of ideas by means of 
class discussion. He then acquires the 
power to think in organized fashion and 
is ready to make a transfer of organiza- 
tion power to the reading situation when 
he has gained control over the mechanics 
of reading. 


A. E. Evona Socuar 

All pupils have specific reading needs 
that arise in their activities. One par- 
ticular skill may need more work than 
provided for in a teacher’s manual. An- 
other one may need new reinforcement. 
A third may not have been applied in a 
new situation. The last two of these 
problems are continuous ones which may 
be neglected by teachers. A child may 
forget entirely any particular skill, group 
of skills, or their applications. It cannot 
be assumed that once learned, these will 
always be known or applied. Such an 
assumption over a period of time con- 
tributes to the development of reading 
retardation. 

All reading instruction must be devel- 
opmental in nature. This applies to the 
child with a reading disability and severe 
retardation as well as to the child read- 
ing near his capacity. It implies that the 
materials teachers select to use will be 
at the child’s independent or instruction- 
al level, and that the skills she develops 
are those for which the child is ready. 

Reading skills, regardless of the in- 
structional level, must be acquired and 
mastered sequentially if they are to be 
retained. A sixth grader who does not 
recognize the function of a paragraph in 
third-reader materials will not be able to 
outline simply from sixth-level social 
studies materials. A child who cannot 
differentiate between the long and short 
vowel sounds in one-syllable words will 
not be able to apply visual clues to ap- 
proximate vowel sounds within syllables 
of polysyllabic words. 

Reading is a highly complex process. 
There are a number of sequences basic 
to, part of, and following the use of the 
reading process. All of these are closely 
related and interrelated. 

The ability to think in concrete and 
abstract circumstances and the materials 
to think with, i.e., experiences and in- 
formation, are prerequisites to materials 
at any level. The same is true of the oral 
aspects of language, listening and speak- 
ing. 

The classroom teacher can contribute 
much to developing these sequences 
with the child who is seeing a reading 
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specialist. There are many more oppor- 
tunities in classroom learning and living 
situations than there are in special read- 
ing classes. Attention to these sequences 
with mildly retarded children is de- 
manded. Attention to the sequences with 
children not retarded helps to prevent 
retardation. 

Sequences in the development of 
word recognition skills are well-known. 
Sequences in the development of reading 
comprehension differ from those in pho- 
netic or structural analysis, for example, 
in that difficulty levels are due to the 
nature of language and the nature and 
abstractness of the ideas or concepts. 
These are some of the elements which 
contribute to the successful use of read- 
ing. 

The classroom teacher applies these 
understandings regardless of the specific 
approach to reading instruction she pre- 
fers, the materials or the type of group- 
ing she uses. Her instructional procedures 
will reveal 

1. that she has familiarity with the vari- 

ous kinds of sequences; 

2. that she has knowledge of what skills 

and abilities come before and after the 

reader levels with which she deals; 

3. that she keeps in mind that readers’ 

needs will fall somewhere in each of the 

sequences; and 

4. that she remembers that one particu- 

lar reader will not necessarily be at the 

same level in any two of the sequences. 


The only possible solution is differen- 
tiated instruction with attention to in- 
dividual needs and abilities. 

The teacher's attitude permeates all 
she does and all she says. It is the key 
to the morale in the classroom. It sup- 
plies the explanation for the healthy or 
undesirable learning situations which 
exist. 

Retarded readers do pose problems. 
Meeting their needs requires additional 
planning and preparation. Readers with 
difficulties do not always progress at the 
rate teachers would like them to. All of 
these can be frustrating to the teacher. 
Under such circumstances it is easy for 
teacher hopes and aspirations to con- 
found the issues with resulting frustra- 
tion for the learner. Teacher frustrations 
can interfere with an accurate diagnosis; 


they can interfere with the teacher's 
pacing in developing skills, abilities, 
habits, or understandings. 

The solution is not only to be sensitive 
to a reader's needs, but also to accept 
him with all of his problems. No reader, 
in spite of what some will say, wishes to 
be retarded. There is far too much social 
pressure. No one can ask for any more 
if the teacher is doing the best she can, 
if she is constantly trying to find better 
ways of dealing with her pupils and of 
developing more adequate skills as sug- 
gested in the previous discussion, and if 
she sincerely applies such suggestions 
not once but many times before she con- 
cludes they are or are not workable for 
her. 


B. Grace S. WALBY 


No one can dispute the value of the 
classroom organization just outlined in 
helping not only the retarded reader but 
all the pupils of the class. 

Perhaps the most obvious obstacles 
are overcrowding in the schools, limita- 
tions of time, and lack of materials. I be- 
lieve, however, that there are more basic 
obstacles. One of these develops from 
the persistence of the concept of grade 
standards. Often in discussing reading 
needs a teacher has said, “But I can’t 
use second-grade materials with my 
fourth-grade children; I have to prepare 
them to use fifth-grade materials next 
year.” This shows lack of over-all agree- 
ment among the teachers of a school in 
a philosophy and psychology of learning. 

A second obstacle is a feeling of in- 
adequacy on the part of teachers in their 
ability to organize and carry on an ade- 
quate reading program specific to the 
needs of their classroom. This results in 
a blind and slavish following of the 
guidebook laid down for their grade. 
This is partly due to the often contra- 
dictory advice of authorities in the field. 
In the absence of any clear-cut evi- 
dence of the most effective methods, 
the insecure and sometimes inadequately 
trained teacher falls back on the method 
she knows best—the way she herself was 
taught. Another aspect of this may be 
seen in the teacher who tries, perhaps 
too ambitiously and certainly too ab- 
ruptly, to set up a complex structure 
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of grouping without spending adequate 
time in training youngsters to work to- 
gether in small groups and without giv- 
ing herself enough time to allow the 
gradual development of her own or- 
ganizational abilities to permit the 
smooth working of her plan. In the re- 
sulting bedlam she concludes that this 
kind of organization is impossible and 
goes back to the more comfortable tra- 
ditional method. In such a situation one 
can see again the value of agreement 
among the teachers, all of whom could 
then participate in the gradual develop- 
ment of self-reliance and independent 
work habits among the children. 

A third obstacle is related to the pub- 
lic relations of the school. Parents expect 
the fourth-grade child to be reading in a 
fourth-grade book. Schools may react to 
this pressure by acceding to parents’ 
wishes, by attempting to ignore them, 
or by educating the parents as to the 
purpose, the necessity, and the values of 
the program. 

Perhaps the greatest danger inherent 
in these obstacles is that one will rely on 
the obvious overcrowding, and lack of 
time and material to rationalize one’s 
failure to establish an adequate program. 

In analyzing the basic obstacles to 
improvement of the over-all reading pro- 
gram, one possible method of solution 
seems apparent. As teachers we need to 
get together with the other teachers in 
our school to look at our reading pro- 
gram—its aims, its accomplishments, its 
weaknesses—and to study together to 
work out a common approach. 

One teacher in such a group had in 
her classroom a group of ten children 
who were “reading problems.” The daily 
reading lesson was an ordeal for every- 
one concerned. The children showed no 
desire to improve and no interest in 
reading. Investigation revealed these 
similarities: extreme discouragement, ex- 
tremely poor oral reading, lack of ade- 
quate word-attack skills, and scarcely 
any understanding of what they were 
attempting to read. 

As a result of discussion in the study 
group, the teacher set up a program at 
a level which provided greater possibility 
for success. The first positive result was 
evident in a comment of one youngster, 


“Boy, that was fun! You know I could 
read that!” Not only did the children ad- 
vance in reading skills; they acquired for 
the first time a desire to read and a 
pride in accomplishment that had been 
totally lacking before. The teacher re- 
ported that she almost had to pry them 
out of library books. 

As this teacher returned, week by 
week, to the study group and reported 
on the changes in her pupils, her enthu- 
siasm transmitted itself to others in the 
group, and convinced them, as the best 
theoretical arguments could not, that 
this really worked. They, in turn, were 
stimulated to new efforts. This was the 
beginning, in one school, on the road to 
improvement of a reading program. 
Once the school staff, as a whole, has 
some consensus on a total reading pro- 
gram for the school, the road is open for 
a vigorous program of public relations. 
We have found parents are willing to 
support a revision of traditional methods 
if they understand what is being done 
and can see the results in the improve- 
ment of the reading performance of 
their children. 

And so, the obstacles to improvement 
of a reading program can be largely 
eliminated through the concerted efforts 
of all the teachers of a school on a com- 
mon problem. 


5. Classroom Procedures in Correct- 
ing Reading Deficiencies in High 
School and College 
ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON 
For purposes of definition and clarity, 

any student who is not reading up to his 
capacity will be referred to in this dis- 
cussion as a deficient reader. Correcting 
students’ reading deficiencies encom- 
passes all the fundamental principles of 
effective teaching. 

Teachers, as well as high school and 
college students, consider reading and 
study habits a real problem. Remmers 
and Hackett report in their Purdue study, 
for example, that 54 per cent of the high 
school students they questioned wished 
they knew how to study better.’ Fre- 
quently ineffective study habits are a re- 

1H. H. Remmers and C. G. Hackett. What Are 


Your Problems?, p. 23. Chicago Science Research 
Associates, 1951. 
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sult of reading deficiencies. As a student 
progresses through high school and col- 
lege, his reading demands are greater, so 
that effective study becomes increasingly 
dependent upon proficient reading habits. 
Reading needs that were not in exist- 
ence in elementary schools frequently 
become important in high school and 
college. 

With compulsory laws of education 
and increased enrollments, the range of 
reading ability in the classroom is grow- 
ing. Primary consideration should be 
given to the range of reading ability 
represented in each classroom and sec- 
ondary consideration to the number of 
students. Elementary teachers have been 
grouping children according to their 
reading needs and capacity for years to 
maximize the effectiveness of instruction, 
but the concept of grouping for reading 
training in high school and college is 
still relatively new. 

As the range of students’ reading abili- 
ties increases, three of the most accepted 
techniques being used to provide more 
adequate instruction are the following: 
(1) homogeneous grouping, (2) the 
classroom library, and (3) the differen- 
tiated assignment. Brief consideration 
will be given to each of these three pro- 
cedures. Although it is impossible to 
have a truly homogeneous group, a 
teacher can do a better job of adjusting 
both techniques and reading materials 
to classes composed of students whose 
capacities and reading needs are some- 
what similar. The classroom library with 
readily accessible materials that range 
in both difficulty and interest makes it 
easier for the teacher to select reading 
materials compatible with students’ read- 
ing abilities and interests. The accessi- 
bility of materials encourages students to 
make independent choices of what to 
read in addition to the guided selection 
of books encouraged by the teacher. The 
differential assignment is an accepted 
procedure in practice of adjusting the 
reading and study to be done with the 
students’ ability to learn. This procedure 
is based upon the concept that instruc- 
tion must start at the level where the 
student is and help him to progress to 
the reading level which he can reach 
comfortably. 


Suggested General Classroom Procedures 


Only some of the many ways in which 
teachers of reading and the content sub- 
jects can help students who are retarded 
in reading can be discussed. Inasmuch 
as reading can be defined according to 
the four major groups of skills upon 
which it is dependent, concrete sugges- 
tions will be made for each group. Several 
important general suggestions that can 
be applied by all classroom teachers will 
be discussed first. 

In the classroom, reading teachers con- 
tinue to diagnose students’ reading needs 
as they provide reading training. Like- 
wise, content teachers are in a strategic 
position to be both diagnosticians and 
reading teachers in the areas in which 
they are specialists. 

Students need guidance to analyze 
their own reading needs and to become 
motivated to improve. The teacher’s role 
in helping students to understand their 
own reading needs and to set realistic 
goals is an extremely important aspect 
of all procedures used. Teachers can do 
more about placing emphasis on growth 
rather than status; this is particularly 
true for the brighter student who may 
be too satisfied with his status. 

Many high school and college teachers 
assume all students know how to use a 
textbook and prepare an assignment. 
Teachers need specifically to introduce 
a textbook and to train their students 
how to read a textbook assignment. For 
further information on how to introduce 
a text and to study a textbook assign- 
ment, teachers will want to read Robin- 
son's Effective Study in which he explains 
the S (Survey), Q (Question), 3R (read, 
recite, review) method.* Teachers need 
also to analyze the materials assigned 
for the reading skills involved and to 
provide instruction in these skills. 

Readiness is a concept not to be con- 
fined to the first few elementary grades. 
At all stages of reading development and 
in all reading lessons readiness must ex- 
ist for learning. Visual procedures, such 
as appropriate films, and auditory tech- 
niques, including discussions, will aid 
the teacher in developing readiness. 

As an outgrowth of work done in the 





2 Francis P. Robinson. Effective Study. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
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classroom, teachers are doing more about 
required outside reading during vaca- 
tions with required written reports. This 
idea originally started in the English de- 
partment but has been extended to other 
content areas. In general, teachers have 
learned that if the list is too extensive, 
students have difficulty selecting books 
they want to read. A list with fewer, 
more carefully selected titles has proved 
more beneficial. Some teachers provide 
bonuses and premiums for extra books 
read and reported upon. 

Almost every teacher assigns reference 
materials to be read. Some of these ma- 
terials may be too difficult for certain 
students in the class and not challenging 
to other students. It is important for any 
teacher to have a wide range of refer- 
ence materials to fit the needs of the 
various readers. 

One of the best procedures all teachers 
can use is to teach a skill, such as how 
to outline, by an easy, simple model or 
example. Once the student understands 
the pattern in the model, he can learn 
to recognize the same type of pattern in 
his reading. It is most effective if these 
models can be written on the board or 
mimeographed before the lesson, if they 
are not already in the textbook, so that 
the entire period is available for instruc- 
tional purposes. 


Specific Classroom Procedures 


The reading process is a normal se- 
quence of growth in which development 
occurs in the four major groups of skills. 
As a student progresses from elementary 
school through college, increased degrees 
of proficiency are required in these four 
major aspects of reading: (1) word rec- 
ognition, (2) vocabulary meanings, (3) 
comprehension or interpretation, and (4) 
reading rate. Specific suggestions con- 
cerning classroom procedures to teach 
advanced understandings in these four 
major groups of abilities will follow. 


Word Recognition 


Word recognition, or word attack, 
implies the ability to recognize printed 
symbols or words independently. The 
literature contains numerous research 
studies on this educational issue. Modern 
methods of teaching word recognition 


skills stress a variety of techniques, com- 
bining the best principles from several 
approaches. A number of methods for 
teaching word recognition are described 
by Anderson and Dearborn. Actually a 
well-balanced reading program will in- 
clude all of these procedures which will 
be used in varying degrees depending 
upon student needs.’ By the time stu- 
dents reach high school and college, some 
of them will have greater facility with 
word recognition skills than others. At 
the same time, high school and college 
students are encountering increasingly 
more advanced vocabulary in their read- 
ing. Hence, the need to review and stress 
word recognition principles continues in 
high school and college with some stu- 
dents. 

If a standardized reading test has been 
given, a teacher probably will know a 
grade level or percentile rating for each 
student’s reading vocabulary. Without 
the results of an oral reading test, how- 
ever, he will not know how well each 
student is able to recognize words. If a 
standardized oral reading test cannot be 
given, the teacher can have each student 
read one or more paragraphs from the 
textbook to determine if he can recognize 
the words adequately. This informal type 
of inventory will aid the teacher in de- 
ciding when he is instructing on the 
appropriate level and in the selection of 
the instructional materials that are best 
suited to each student’s reading needs. 
For the informal inventory of oral read- 
ing to be most effective, the teacher will 
want to prepare a mimeographed sheet 
on which he can record the errors made, 
as well as his observations. Errors to 
check should include substitutions, mis- 
pronunciations, insertions, omissions, rep- 
etitions, refusals, and poor phrasing. 
Unless students are homogeneously 
grouped, no teacher makes the assump- 
tion that all of his students can handle 
the same textbook equally well. There- 
fore, in sampling students’ oral reading, 
each teacher will want to have available 
in the classroom materials representing a 
range of reading difficulty. For example, 
the writer recently visited a high school 


3irving H Anderson and Walter F. Dearborn. The 
Psychology of Teaching Reading. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1952. 
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geography class and observed that the 
instructor had geography books at five 
different grade levels both for diagnostic 
and instructional purposes in his class- 
room. Over a period of several days the 
teacher was able to appraise each stu- 
dent’s oral reading while the rest of the 
class was studying. 

Students need to be taught how to 
recognize what the word is from context 
clues. For example, in the sentence, “John 
lacked initiative,” the student could de- 
termine from the rest of the passage that 
the last word is initiative and not inac- 
tive for the sentence to make sense. The 
writer noted recently that a high school 
sophomore, failing to use context clues, 
recognized “scholasticism” for “socialism” 
in her reading about the Renaissance for 
a social science report. 

Other methods of teaching better word 
attack skills include the “word” or “sight” 
method, which emphasizes recognizing 
whole words with no specific attention 
to the separate letters or sounds com- 
posing these words. 

Without the aid of phonics and struc- 
tural analysis of words many students 
will encounter difficulties with unfamiliar 
words. It is no longer a matter whether 
to teach phonics or not to teach phonics, 
but rather when and how to introduce 
phonetic principles most effectively. Two 
books that will aid the classroom teacher 
with specific procedures and_ practice 
materials in teaching these skills are: 
(1) Basic Reading Skills for High School 
Use, by Monroe, Horsman and Gray 
(Scott, Foresman and Company), and (2) 
Word Attack, by Roberts (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company). Also, specific les- 
sons in using the dictionary will benefit 
the student in his understanding of 
phonics, syllabication, and accent, as 
well as in the meanings of words. 


Vocabulary Meanings 


Every classroom teacher can help stu- 
dents to become interested in and curi- 
ous about the meanings of words. An 
appreciation of words and a sensitivity 
to the fact that words may have various 
meanings are attitudes the classroom 
teacher will want to develop among his 
students. 

Determining the meanings for new 


and unfamiliar words from context is 
certainly one way in which vocabulary 
development occurs. The more widely a 
student reads the greater the variety of 
words he will encounter. However, it is 
true that brighter students enrich their 
vocabularies more from context methods 
than average or slower students. 

The study of word origins and pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and roots of words are 
procedures that should be included in 
vocabulary development. Oral language 
helps to develop broader vocabulary 
understanding. In one class visited re- 
cently the writer listened to a conver- 
sation centering around the new words 
the students were learning in their social 
science work. The teacher starts many 
lessons with a conversation period of five 
minutes, during which time the students 
converse, using the special terms they are 
studying. 

Classroom teachers can help students 
extend their vocabularies by teaching 
the specialized vocabularies associated 
with their particular subjects. In some 
schools, teachers in each department 
compile a glossary of significant special 
terms essential to understanding the con- 
tent of the course, as in history, or the 
skills, as in bookkeeping. Teachers dis- 
cuss procedures for presenting these 
terms, actually take the time to teach 
them, and then give a check test periodi- 
cally on meaning and spelling of the spe- 
cial vocabulary terms taught. 


Comprehension or Understanding 


Comprehension means reading for 
meaning. As in the other aspects of 
reading, there is no one best procedure 
for teaching students. A variety of ap- 
proaches, depending upon the student's 
purpose for reading and the type of ma- 
terial read, must be taught directly and 
specifically. 

Students need to be taught that they 
read for varying purposes, such as to 
gain broader social understandings in 
literature or to understand a tangible 
concept like symmetry in mathematics. 
A preliminary survey of headings, key 
words and ideas, and conclusions will 
not only orient the reader to the selec- 
tion to be read but also will aid him in 
defining his purpose for reading before 
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he studies the material thoroughly. Class 
discussion before the student reads inde- 
pendently is a good procedure for clari- 
fying the reader's purpose as well as 
establishing readiness for the reading 
assignment. 

Classroom teachers can aid their stu- 
dents in developing increased compre- 
hension with practice materials that stress 
phrase or thought-unit reading. The habit 
of reading words will handicap many 
students in their ability to understand. 
Teachers need to show the student what 
a phrase, or group of words, is and that 
ideas and concepts can be understood 
better in silent reading through increas- 
ing the size of the idea-unit read. 

Students need guidance in reading 
actively and with a purposeful attitude. 
Reading to answer questions that have 
been formulated on the board, on mime- 
ographed sheets, or in discussion facili- 
tates more active participation while 
reading; this in turn helps to develop 
increased attention span and concen- 
tration. 

Outlining is helpful to the reader in 
aiding him to distinguish main ideas and 
details. Outlines are a good check on a 
student’s understanding and _ retention 
and serve as an excellent means for re- 
view. Outlining may be taught in several 
ways, including the use of model out- 
lines in which the reader can see the 
established pattern and learn to recog- 
nize the same type of pattern in his 
reading. Another good procedure is to 
provide students with major headings 
for an outline and have them complete 
the outline as a check on their compre- 
hension. This procedure might be used 
best as a preliminary step to requiring 
outlines independently prepared by each 
student for his assigned reading. 

Sample sentences and paragraphs can 
be used effectively to teach the student 
how to analyze the material for meaning, 
using both grammatical and structural 
aids. Exercises that provide instruction 
in determining subject and predicate will 
help teach the student important mean- 
ing clues that provide information about 
who did what or what was happening. 
Likewise, it is essential to teach the stu- 
dent how to understand the structure of 
the paragraph. Many paragraphs follow 


the pattern of stating the topic sentence, 
then developing the key idea further, 
next providing examples, and finally 
restating the main or central thought of 
the paragraph. 

Study guide sheets have been found 
to be invaluable aids to students. Every 
classroom teacher can prepare them for 
his students. These one-page guide sheets 
might contain suggestions to students on 
“How to Find a Main Idea,” “How to 
Skim,” and other skills. A section of the 
student’s notebook can be reserved for 
filing these study aids for review. Study 
guide sheets also assist the student in 
becoming more independent in his read- 
ing and study and in leaning less heavily 
upon his instructor for assistance. 

Instruction—rather than admonition— 
and repeated practice with the skills dis- 
cussed, as well as others essential for 
interpretation, result in growth in com- 
prehension. 


Reading Rate 


Too many students still believe they 
should read everything at the same rate. 
The important factor in teaching reading- 
rate skills is to teach flexibility. Flexibility 
of rate implies that a student has the 
ability to adjust his rate, or change pace, 
according to the type of material and 
his purpose for reading. Students should 
learn to read in word groups, or phrases, 
rather than word-by-word, and to read 
without regression. 

There are many procedures for im- 
proving reading-rate skills. In some 
classes, students are given easy mate- 
rials to read for rate practice at least 
once each week. They are encouraged 
to plot their results in both comprehen- 
sion and rate. 

Classroom teachers can help students 
to set realistic time limits for their read- 
ing, gradually decreasing the time re- 
quired to complete an assignment. 

Reading rate may be increased by 
reading to answer questions. Students 
can formulate questions in class discus- 
sion or prior to reading individually. 

Certain mechanical reading aids that 
can be used effectively in the classroom 
provide rate training. These aids include 
pacing devices, tachistoscopes, and films, 
all of which have a range of rates. 
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The better adjustment of reading in- 
struction to individual needs and capac- 
ity is of real concern to reading and 
classroom teachers today. The under- 
standing teacher, a variety of reading 
techniques, and a wide range of inter- 
esting reading materials that the student 
can understand are all essential in help- 
ing students learn to read better. 


A. H. ALAN Rosinson 


Mrs. Simpson emphasized three ingre- 
dients of reading progress—an under- 
standing teacher, a variety of reading 
techniques, and a wide range of inter- 
esting reading materials. I should like to 
add a fourth ingredient—the willing or 
ready student—and then explore, for the 
next few minutes, the juxtaposed roles 
of teacher and student as related to 
teaching and learning. 

The new teacher or the teacher new 
to a program of reading correction is 
often confronted with a frustrating and 
even frightening experience. The vision 
of all the individual needs, even with so- 
called homogeneous grouping, presents a 
challenge which may seem alarming. 
Knowledge of a variety of reading tech- 
niques and the existence of a diversity 
of reading materials may sometimes com- 
plicate rather than simplify the task. 

Teachers who feel they face such hur- 
dles in any content area should first be 
helped to use the one-textbook approach 
with the entire group through highly 
directed reading activities. Teachers can 
care for many needs by concentration on 
student readiness and motivation, con- 
cept development, and reading for defi- 
nite motives. In the hands of an insecure 
teacher, forced grouping or individual- 
ized programs can mean less learning. 
The following of a definite structure at 
first can lead to a satisfying program 
later. Books like Witty’s How to Become 
a Better Reader,’ Shaw’s Effective Read- 
ing,? and Hovious’ Flying the Printways* 
followed strictly for a while may help 
teachers and students map out the kinds 
of programs suited to their needs. 

In addition, students must be aware 
of the areas in which they need the most 
help. They must be able (with the help 
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of the teacher and diagnostic devices) 
to recognize their own particular areas 
of difficulty and the variety of techniques 
with which to help themselves. Although 
the teacher initiates a great deal of the 
skill-development work and needs to 
train students to be aware of their indi- 
vidual needs, in the final analysis it is the 
student who does and must want to do 
the sharpening, refining, and cementing. 

For example, an attack on the problem 
of adjusting rate to reading purpose 
might take this form: The teacher asks 
students to read the following as rapidly 
as possible: (1) a paragraph from a job 
contract; (2) a difficult mathematics 
problem; (3) a light, narrative para- 
graph; (4) a light, expository paragraph; 
and (5) a complex science problem. Fol- 
lowing the rapid reading, students dis- 
cuss the results of their reading and the 
need for slowing down in reading certain 
of the materials. The question of reading 
purpose is raised and discussed. The stu- 
dents decide how the different materials 
ought to be read in terms of content and 
purpose. 

In the next step the teacher might 
have the students read two brief selec- 
tions for different purposes. Students will 
discuss reading rate before reading the 
selections. Following the reading the stu- 
dents will discuss and re-evaluate the ma- 
terial read in terms of purposes accom- 
plished. 

Finally, the students and teacher plan 
out the reading practice sessions needed 
to polish and refine this skill. The teacher 
is then able to supervise, observe, and 
help with individual needs. 

As teachers and students explore one 
skill at a time and develop methods of 
attack, skill mastery accompanies greater 
security on the part of all. Mastery of 
one “need” area on the part of the stu- 
dents increases the quickness of success 
in other areas. Mastery of technique on 
the part of the teachers has the same 
results. Students soon learn to work on 
a number of skills in different kinds of 
material. Teachers, secure in what they 





1 Paul Witty. How to Become a Better Reader. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1953. 

2 Phillip B. Shaw. Effective Reading and Learning. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955. 

3 Carol Hovious. Fivieg He Printways. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1938. 
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are doing, are able to work on a variety 
of skills adjusting instruction to individ- 
ual needs. 


B. Paw SHaw 


I wish here to try to foresee what we 
shall be accomplishing in the three major 
areas of reading instruction stressed by 
Elizabeth Simpson. 

In five years, instructors will teach 
words in context. The definition of a 
particular word will be taught as the ex- 
plicit meaning it conveys in a given con- 
text. The dictionary definition will not be 
an end, but a means to understanding 
the word. Furthermore, future instructors 
will select words for study from spe- 
cialized fields of interest or scholastic 
subjects, and they will teach words in 
clusters of related terms. 

In five years, teachers will stress the 
ability to read for main ideas as a major 
reading skill. They will teach it as a 
discreet skill, distinct from the ability 
to read for specific details. A sharp dis- 
tinction will be made between reading 
to understand and reading to learn. 

Future students will be advised to 
attack all types of reading—and, in fact, 
all kinds of intellectual experiences—first 
to grasp the main ideas only. The basic 
reading technique taught will be as fol- 
lows: Attack an assignment twice, first 
rapidly for general comprehension and 
then more carefully for specific compre- 
hension. Proceed either by the whole 
method or by the section-by-section 
method. By the whole method, you first 
read the entire assignment rapidly for the 
main ideas; then you read it again more 
carefully. By the section-by-section meth- 
od, you read the first section for general 
comprehension and then reread it for 
specific comprehension; next you read 
the second section for general compre- 
hension and then reread it for specific 
comprehension, and so on. Which meth- 
od you choose for a given book and how 
long a section you may select depends 
upon your attention span and your abil- 
ity to concentrate during the particular 
period of study. 

Just as a chain is more than the sum 
of its links, so a reader’s understanding 
of a page is more than the sum of his 
understanding of each detail on the page. 


Reading for general comprehension is 
reading to understand the chain. Read- 
ing for specific comprehension is reading 
to learn about the individual links after 
understanding the chain. 

Because of the new emphasis on the 
ability to read for main ideas, teachers 
of 1961 will concentrate on reading 
speed as a function of comprehension. 
They will point out, as teachers do today, 
the importance of adjusting rate to pur- 
pose of reading; but they will stress two 
basic purposes: reading for general com- 
prehension and reading for specific com- 
prehension. A so-called slow reader will 
be defined as one who habitually fails 
to read for general comprehension before 
he reads for specific comprehension. 

To future students, teachers will show 
that the basic skill for reading for general 
comprehension is skim-reading. Clear 
thinkers think in outline form. Actually, 
they skim-think, selecting from a mass of 
items the key points and forming these 
into a frame of reference. This is precise- 
ly the way to think while reading. 

Future students will be advised to 
skim-read an assignment as follows: First, 
examine the context for editorial clues 
to main ideas—headings, marginal notes, 
sentences in bold type or italics, charts 
and other illustrations. Then read the 
first paragraph for the main idea or ideas. 
As much as possible, avoid lingering over 
single details and difficult words and 
sentence structure. Whatever you may 
miss now you will be better able to grasp 
when you return to study the context later 
and are well equipped with a reference 
framework of main ideas. Proceed to the 
second paragraph. As a main idea un- 
folds, skip specific details and obviously 
subordinate details. Gradually, you will 
skip more and more words until you are 
reading or skipping words selectively ac- 
cording to whether they are needed for 
your grasp of main ideas. This is skim- 
reading. 


Conclusion 


If the teaching of reading actually be- 
comes the teaching of thinking while 
reading, special reading courses should 
not grow to be courses in semantics, 
logic, or the art of reasoning—as tempting 
as these attractive studies are. A measure 
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of failure of a reading course is the gen- 
eral opinion of students that this course 
is the most stimulating one that they 
have taken at school. And the role of 
the reading teacher is to make himself 
unnecessary. 


6. Improving the Reading Ability of 
Gifted Pupils 


Pau. Witty 


One pleasant spring afternoon, I met 
ten-year-old Jim and his father as I was 
leaving my apartment. “Where are you 
going?” I asked. “To play baseball,” Jim 
answered, It was then four o'clock. “Be 
sure to be home by six-thirty,” advised 
his father. Turning to me, he remarked, 
“Jim never seems to think of anything 
but baseball. He’d rather play baseball 
than eat. I'm worried a little about him. 
He just doesn’t seem interested in read- 
ing. I wish you would talk to him some- 
time.” 

During the following week, Jim came 
to the Psycho-Educational Clinic. He 
was given a Stanford-Binet Test and the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
His IQ was 150 on the first and 142 on 
the second. Jim’s vocabulary was really 
remarkable. Silent reading tests revealed 
his superiority, too. Although he was in 
the fourth grade, he reached or exceeded 
the sixth-grade norms on achievement 
tests. And he read well orally as shown 
by high scores on the Gilmore test. But 
his answers during the interview on 
reading showed that he had read very 
few children’s books and that he had 
turned to other activities instead of 
reading. 

Jim’s interest in baseball was revealed 
again and again during the administra- 
tion of the Interest Inventory. “What do 
you do after school?” he was asked. 
“Play baseball,” he responded. “What 
kind of work do you want to follow when 
you get out of school?” “Play baseball,” 
was his answer. To questions about best- 
liked programs on TV, places he would 
like to visit and inquiries concerning his 
wishes, Jim revealed a consistently strong 
interest in baseball. 

Another interest, less marked, how- 
ever, appeared in Jim’s answers to other 
sections of the Inventory. He indicated 


that he was collecting airplane models; 
and in response to questions about mak- 
ing things, he described airplane models 
he had constructed and others he had 
collected. This interest was distinctly 
secondary to his concern for baseball, 
but was nevertheless the basis for con- 
siderable constructive endeavor. 

Jim, who was now in the fourth grade, 
had read few books at any time during 
the primary grades. Although he had not 
found difficulty in learning to read, he 
did not like to read. His parents said 
that he had seemed disinterested in 
school readers and textbooks from the 
first. 

The process of interesting Jim in books 
started with a rapid reading of Meet 
Private Pete, the Army book which he 
enjoyed thoroughly and discussed enthu- 
siastically. It was not difficult to find 
other books that were right for him. He 
was introduced to The First Book of 
Baseball,’ which he read with pleasure. 
Next he read stories in Crack of the Bat.* 
These stories provided very rewarding 
reading experiences for Jim. Biographies 
about baseball players were then intro- 
duced, and Jim was encouraged to find 
books about baseball in the public 
library. He made a list of such books for 
me while he was developing independ- 
ence in using library resources. 

There were stories about airplanes, 
too. Jim had expressed a slight interest 
in airplanes. Since he liked some comic 
books, Mickey Sees the U.S.A® and 
Donald Duck Sees South America* were 
suggested to him. He enjoyed also You 
and the Constitution of the United States*® 
illustrated with cartoons. Later he read 
with pleasure The Wright Brothers® and 
other biographies. Jim discussed these 
books with his parents and presented re- 
ports on them in school. In a few months 


1 Benjomin Brewster. The First Book of Baseball. 
New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1950. 

2 Phyllis Fenner, editor. Crack of the Bat. Stories 
of Baseball. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952. 

3 Caroline Emerson. Mickey Sees the U.S.A. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. 

4 Helen Marion Palmer. Donald Duck Sees South 
America. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945. 

5 Paul Andrew Witty and Julilly H. Kohler. You 
and the Constitution of the Uni States, Chicago: 
Childrens Press, Inc., 1948. 

6 Quentin Reynolds. The Wright Brothers. New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1950. 
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he had developed a strong interest in 
reading as well as resourcefulness in 
finding suitable materials. 

In other bright children difficulties are 
encountered that were not found in Jim, 
whose curiosity and interests provided a 
splendid basis on which to build reading 
habits. Although most bright children 
read rather widely, there are some who 
read little and others who are actually 
retarded in the development of reading 
skills. In most of these cases, the crucial 
step is to appeal to interest. 


Gifted Children Who Are Poor Readers 


Among gifted children, there are some 
who need special help in developing 
reading skills as the steady flow of such 
cases through the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic at Northwestern University sug- 
gests. 

Dorothy Bernstein and I have analyzed 
some case-study materials on gifted chil- 
dren who were referred by their parents 
or teachers to the Clinic recently as prob- 
lems in reading. The difficulties of these 
pupils were found to be similar in many 
respects to those of other groups of poor 
readers. The gifted group showed gen- 
erally a lack of interest in or indifference 
to reading and exhibited little inclination 
to use reading resources independently 
to satisfy their interests or their needs. 
The gifted group showed not only a 
somewhat higher frequency of emotional 
and social problems than other groups 
of poor readers, but they seemed also to 
have developed more frequently a dis- 
like for reading—usually in the primary 
grades. 

The importance of attitude in the pri- 
mary grades is illustrated by Margaret’s 
difficulties. She was a very bright child 
whose mother brought her to the Clinic 
several years ago. Six-year-old Margaret 
was given the Stanford-Binet Test which 
yielded an IQ slightly above 150. She 
had learned to read when she was four 
years of age. At five, she read many of 
the Little Golden Books (Simon and 
Schuster) and eagerly looked forward to 
additional enjoyable reading experiences 
in school. But she was disappointed 
during the first few months in the reading 
limited to the textbooks used in a large 
first-grade class. 


After a few weeks in school Margaret 
expressed her dissatisfaction. On several 
occasions she complained of feeling ill 
on Monday morning but was persuaded 
to go to school despite her complaints. 
One day the class was studying the 
sounds of the letters in the alphabet and 
the letter S was taken up. The teacher 
pointed out that the S sound was usu- 
ally associated with this one letter. 
Margaret volunteered this information: 
“There’s another letter that has the same 
sound. Isn’t C pronounced the same in 
the word city?” The teacher sympatheti- 
cally told Margaret that she did not need 
the materials in this lesson and sug- 
gested that she go to the book table to 
examine some books until the class was 
ready to read again. Margaret went to 
the book table a little resentfully and was 
further disturbed because she couldn't 
find any book she had not already read. 
After a short time her teacher called, 
“Margaret, you can come back, we're 
going to read.” When Margaret found 
that the reading was to be in first-grade 
textbooks, she began to cry. At home 
that evening her mother was disturbed 
by her sulkiness and her refusal to talk 
about school. Since these reactions per- 
sisted, Margaret’s mother brought her to 
the Clinic a few days later. Margaret 
was examined and her superiority was 
shown by really remarkable responses on 
all tests. After discussion with her teach- 
ers and her principal of the test results 
and observations, it was decided to place 
Margaret in a smaller second-grade class 
and to provide richer opportunities for 
reading children’s books. In a few weeks, 
Margaret was again interested in school 
and was preparing a special report on 
“The Earth and the Sky” for class pres- 
entation. She was using many books in- 
cluding series such as the True Books 
(Childrens Press). Later, she read the 
First Books (Franklin Watts, Inc.), and 
the Real Books (Garden City). The en- 
richment of her experience was being 
achieved through reading. 


The Role of the Teacher 


For children of high IQ the teacher 
should provide challenging educational 
experiences. Often the work in the reg- 
ular classroom is far too easy for them. 
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Accordingly, the classroom teacher should 
ascertain the educational attainment of 
each gifted child by use of standard 
tests and systematic observation. Educa- 
tional experiences should then be offered 
each child at his level. It is of course 
unsatisfactory and undesirable simply to 
demand of the gifted child a larger 
amount of work of the kind engaged in 
by other class members. The teacher 
should strive to enrich the experience of 
each gifted child. Perhaps the greatest 
possibility for enrichment lies in the field 
of reading. This is precisely the area in 
which such children usually excel, but 
in which they also need guidance and 
encouragement, 

We have found that the use of readers 
such as Three Little Kittens and Shep, 
the Farm Dog, published by D. C. Heath 
and Company and designed to accom- 
pany films made by Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films, often enhances reading in- 
terests and serves as a means of devel- 
oping skills. Films such as The Hunter 
in the Forest and The Story of the Baby 
Fox, also products of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, may lead children to 
write creatively and offer in addition a 
strong motive for extensive reading. 


Guidance Starts Early 


Guidance of the reading of the gifted 
should begin early. Parents should read 
aloud to them, As these children listen to 
stories, they may look at the book and 
ask the names of words and letters. 
Parents can help them greatly by giv- 
ing direct answers to such questions. 
Under such circumstances, suddenly and 
without instruction, the gifted child will 
often begin to read, sometimes long be- 
fore he is five years old. In fact, investi- 
gators have found that one-third to one- 
half of highly gifted children could read 
on starting to school. Such children 
should be encouraged to read silently at 
home—without exploitation or excessive 
attention. In school their reading ability 
should be acknowledged and developed 
and directed. They should not be forced 
to read materials they have already mas- 
tered. Instead they should be encour- 
aged to read interesting books and to 
contribute to class projects from such 
reading. 


Guiding the Reading of the Gifted 


Emerging interests will be noticed 
early in the gifted child as he turns to 
a variety of reading materials. For ex- 
ample, in the first grade, John, a very 
bright boy, may read a number of 
primers such as Frisky the Goat" and 
Peanuts the Pony.* Like other children, 
he will enjoy books about animals, such 
as McCloskey’s Make Way for Duck- 
lings® or film readers such as Shep, the 
Farm Dog.” Books by Inez Hogan and 
Marjorie Flack are usually very popular 
with gifted children. And, if John is con- 
siderably advanced, he will doubtless 
enjoy reading Lynd Ward's The Biggest 
Bear." 

Like most gifted children, John will 
probably enjoy the comics. He may turn 
with great pleasure to books illustrated 
by Walt Disney or other favorite illus- 
trators. He will soon be reading many 
books on a favorite subject and will ex- 
tend his information by using magazines 
and other sources for additional infor- 
mation. 

In the middle grades, John will prob- 
ably read books in several or many series. 
Two gifted brothers, with whom I have 
worked, read almost all the Landmark 
Books (Random House) and enthusias- 
tically began to read the World Land- 
mark Books (Random House) as rapidly 
as these were published. But these boys 
had other special interests, too, which 
were satisfied through reading. One of 
them read many books about horses and 
farm life—such as Justin Morgan Had a 
Horse, Salome Goes to the Fair,* The 
Real Book About Farms.“ His brother 
found books on scientific topics most in- 
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teresting. He read All About Dinosaurs,” 
You and Atomic Energy, and pam- 
phlets dealing with scientific subjects. 


Satisfying Personal Needs 
Through Reading 

Despite wide reading, gifted children 
frequently need guidance in finding 
books to satisfy personal needs. In a 
world of television and comic books, 
they sometimes also require encourage- 
ment and incentive to form desirable and 
individually appropriate reading pat- 
terns. Like other children, they need 
help in finding books to satisfy develop- 
mental needs as they arise. 

Recently, educators have emphasized 
the importance of satisfying needs 
through reading and related experience. 
Lists of developmental needs vary, but 
usually they include items such as: under- 
standing oneself and one’s personal en- 
vironment, understanding one’s social en- 
vironment, and building an adequate and 
satisfying ideal of self. Particularly im- 
portant for the gifted child is the build- 
ing of an ideal of self that is consonant 
with his ability. 

Pupils may gain much help from chil- 
dren’s literature in building an ideal of 
self. Factual accounts read and discussed 
are sometimes beneficial. So, too, are 
stories such as Marguerite De Angeli’s 
Door in the Wall," a narrative laid in 
seventeenth-century England, whick. por- 
trays the ways in which Robin, the son 
of a nobleman, stricken on the eve of 
departure for the contests, overcame his 
affliction, and won the king's recognition. 
Similarly, Eleanor Estes’ The Hundred 
Dresses may help some girls to satisfy 
the need for obtaining group recognition. 
Amos Fortune: Free Man,” a story of a 
boy’s rise above his environment, tells 
of the problems faced and overcome by 
an African prince sold into slavery. His 
devotion to the needy and his many sac- 
rifices provide an inspiring picture of 
what man can be at his best. 

In the splendid biographical literature 
now available, gifted pupils may find 
additional inspiration as well as a sound 
basis for the formation of an ideal of 
self that is in keeping with their out- 
standing abilities and promise. Regional 


books such as Lois Lenski’s Strawberry 


Girl and Cotton in My Sack and Elea- 
nor Estes’ Ginger Pye™ provide some 
gifted children with a better understand- 
ing of other people. 

A problem teachers sometimes en- 
counter in dealing with the gifted is the 
tendency of some of these children to 
concentrate too much reading in a 
single area, to become too specialized in 
their reading interests. Teachers should 
be concerned to help each child estab- 
lish a balanced program in reading dif- 
ferent types of materials in diverse fields. 
Stimulation should be given so that these 
children will turn to poetry—an area of 
reading frequently neglected. They 
should be encouraged to vite poetry, 
too; their products are often superior 
and sometimes their writing reveals in- 
dividual problems or pressing needs. 
Through the reading of poetry, gifted 
children may find not only pleasure but 
also a desirable form of escape. 

We see that books may be employed 
in a variety of ways to help the gifted 
meet their problems successfully. Of 
course, reading alone will not accomplish 
this. But reading, accompanied by dis- 
cussion and related experience, may 
prove quite beneficial. In many cases a 
particular book has been used with re- 
markable success in helping a child meet 
a personal or social problem. 

Perhaps an even greater value resides 
in the pleasure associated with “the 
wonderful world of books.” John Mase- 
field once wrote, “The days that make 
us happy make us wise.” This statement 
certainly applies to gifted children who. 
when they have an opportunity to read 
materials of interest to them, turn joy- 
fully to reading not only for recreation 
and genuine satisfaction, but also for in- 
formation and understanding. 
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Discussion 


A. MraiaM Norton 


Dr. Witty’s emphasis is on guidance, 
an emphasis with which I heartily agree. 
I think many of the suggestions made in 
the journals and in such conferences 
as these are admirable. I am shocked 
by the statement! that a large proportion 
of the top quarter of American high 
school graduates do not go on to col- 
lege for lack of interest. Certainly su- 
perior students need a special reading 
and writing program to help prevent this 
waste of brains. How is this to be done? 
In spite of effort in the form of research, 
helpful curricula, teachers’ journals, 
guidebooks, training courses, and sum- 
mer schools, much of our ordinary class- 
room teaching of reading is not even rea- 
sonably up-to-date. Many of our primary 
and upper grade teachers complain that 
the reading course is far too heavy. They 
haven't time, they say, to carry on stimu- 
lating literature programs with their 
reading courses, to do remedial work 
with slow learners. 

And what of the gifted children scat- 
tered through the classrooms of thou- 
sand of teachers in both Canada and the 
United States? In how many classrooms 
is there a teacher able to give the ma- 
ture, wise, inspired kind of guidance Dr. 
Witty suggests, of organizing his class- 
room to put into effect programs of the 
kind we are advocating for the gifted 
child? 

One answer lies in smaller classes and 
selected teachers. In Winnipeg we have 
four major-work classes for children of 
over 130 IQ. Next year there will be 
more. 

Continual in-service training of teach- 
ers under supervisors of reading would 
help, but in my opinion it would not 
completely solve our problems. 

What we need now, I believe, much 
more than new ideas on reading pro- 
grams to help children, gifted or other- 
wise, is a completely new look at our 
teacher-pupil situation. It was Walter 
Lippmann, I think, who said that leaders 
in education today must face the fact 
that there never will be enough good 
teachers to go around, and proposed the 
idea of master teachers. This idea seems 


to me to be worth cultivating. Let us 
search out our gifted teachers, give them 
special training and seed them through 
our schools to give inspiration, direction 
and example to the less gifted teachers 
in classroom organization and programs, 
in selection of materials, in pupil guid- 
ance. Something like this must be done, 
I. believe, if our superior children—in- 
deed all our children—are to attain their 
reading potentials. 


B. Dororny C. EstaBroox 


I know that all of us found Dr. Witty’s 
remarks both interesting and inspiring. 
My own particular thoughts on this sub- 
ject are necessarily modified by experi- 
ence as a garden variety of second grade 
teacher in a classroom where the gifted 
are not separated from the children who 
learn at a normal pace. In order to be a 
really good teacher of young children, 
each teacher in a sense has to be a 
mother to each child. I have no chil- 
dren myself, but from observation I judge 
that a mother normally devotes a mini- 
mum of two to six hours a day to the 
interests and welfare of each of her 
children. From this, it appears that with 
40 children in a classroom, a primary 
teacher should be able to do an excel- 
lent job by devoting from 80 to 240 
hours a day to her teaching endeavors. 

Since this is too great a burden for 
most of us, the best way to accomplish 
the same objective with necessarily less 
effort is to gain the co-operative help of 
others, such as other children in the 
same classroom, older children with the 
same interests, other teachers, older 
brothers and sisters, relatives and friends, 
and, of course, parents. Since my time 
is so limited, I am going to mention just 
a few experiences gained from working 
with parents of gifted children to de- 
velop reading interests and skills. 

During the summer, in order to be 
better prepared to know and to teach 
our incoming pupils, we decided to try 
a visit to the home of each child who 
was to be in my room during the com- 
ing year. Our visits were made in July 
and August, preferably when both par- 
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ents and the child in question were 
home. Parents were sent a letter before- 
hand in order to schedule appointments, 
explain the purpose of the visits, and 
ask their co-operation. 

During the visits, the parents filled 
out a home background report while I 
gave the child Dr. Witty’s Interest In- 
ventory. Although no child read for me 
at the time of the visit, the Interest In- 
ventory did bring out reading interests 
and attitudes, and our conversation with 
the parents brought to light any par- 
ticularly happy and unhappy experi- 
ences the child may have had during 
the first year of school. Occasionally it 
would develop that a very bright child 
had a definite reading problem. 

A situation such as this was ap- 
proached from the two extremes, first 
to remove fear so that the child could 
look forward to an interesting and happy 
year in my class. The second approach 
was to create interest so that the child 
might almost “learn to read” in spite 
of himself in order to satisfy his curi- 
osity and follow his interests. 

Each mother prepared a_ reading 
chart for her child by using rubber alpha- 
bet stamps and a picture that looked 
very much like the child, usually a col- 
ored illustration that had been cut from 
any magazine. These charts were cen- 
tered on the interests of the child con- 
cerned, and they told a story of experi- 
ences in line with his reading abilities. 

On the opening day of school, each 
child recognized his or her chart on the 
wall and immediately had a feeling of 
belonging. 

The parents of the gifted children were 
particularly interested in the classroom 
projects, and did much to help print ad- 
ditional charts, type, play the piano for 
the class, and do many other time-con- 
suming jobs that added much to the hap- 
piness of the children and added to the 
esprit de corps of the classroom. Thus, 
the teacher had more time to concen- 
trate on individual needs of the pupils. 

Parents soon became interested in one 
another's children, and gifted children 
were stimulated to do more reading 
through their association with other 
children of great ability. 

Constant reference to the Interest In- 


ventory during the school year helped 
the teacher meet the needs of all the 
children, and enabled her to understand 
reading problems better and to handle 
them as they developed. 


7. Clinical Procedures in Diagnosing 
Seriously Retarded Readers 


HELEN M. Rosinson 


The major function of the service pro- 
vided by reading clinics is to assist chil- 
dren and/or adults to make very rapid 
progress in reading. The first step in this 
program is to secure a diagnosis of each 
person’s reading. The purpose of the 
diagnosis is to learn as much as possible 
about the retarded reader: his capacity 
to read, his special strengths and weak- 
nesses in reading, his interests, and his 
personal reactions to past instruction. 
The goal of the diagnosis is to make a 
prognosis and to arrive at sound recom- 
mendations for remedial therapy. 

Clinical diagnosis requires varying 
amounts of time, depending on the com- 
plexity of the problems involved and 
upon the organization and facilities of 
the clinic. In our reading clinic, we fol- 
low an outline or plan for the diagnosis 
of all retarded readers. 


Diagnostic Plan 


Since we accept referrals from the ele- 
mentary school, high school, college, and 
adult population, our diagnostic plan 
must be sufficiently flexible to meet the 
needs of a wide range of age and achieve- 
ment levels. 

The specific steps in the diagnosis 
follow: 

First, secure as much information as 
possible about the person and record it 
on a case history blank. Second, obtain 
the most accurate measure possible of the 
level at which the person should be able 
to read. Third, administer a standardized 
reading survey test, with diagnostic fea- 
tures to determine the general level of 
reading achievement. Both oral and silent 
reading should be appraised. Fourth, an- 
alyze the data secured in the three pre- 
ceding steps to determine whether the 
person has a reading problem and the ex- 
tent of the retardation. If not, guidance 
is now given to parents, client, and the 
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school concerning other services or pro- 
cedures which may be useful. If a read- 
ing problem is manifested, the next steps 
are taken, 

Fifth, a detailed analysis of the nature 
of the reading problem is made. Sixth, 
an attempt is made to identify factors 
which may be inhibiting reading prog- 
ress. For example, visual and auditory 
efficiency, and personal and emotional 
problems are factors given careful con- 
sideration. 

The seventh step is to collate all of the 
data secured and to interpret the results 
as accurately as possible. 

The last step is to make appropriate 
recommendations for remedial therapy. 
In addition to the most useful procedures 
to follow, materials for teaching reading 
are suggested. In addition, referral to 
other specialists may be made if the 
screening procedures suggest the need 
for such examination. 

Following the diagnosis, a report is 
written to the referral agency and/or to 
the parents. If the referral agency is a 
professional one, such as a school, or a 
child guidance clinic, the results of all 
tests are given. On the other hand, if the 
report is to parents, results of tests are 
interpreted in relation to the reading 


difficulty. 


The Case History 


At the time the diagnostic appointment 
is made, the parents of children are asked 
to have the school send directly to us 
pertinent information about the pupil. 
We are anxious to secure scores on intel- 
ligence and achievement tests, health rec- 
ords, attendance records, a summary of 
the problems the pupil has exhibited in 
school and the procedures used in at- 
tempting to solve them, and the kinds 
of co-operation the parents have given 
the school. 

One or both of the parents usually 
accompany children of elementary or 
high school age. The clinician talks with 
the parent for approximately a half-hour 
while the pupil is engaged in other ac- 
tivities. Usually the clinician asks the 
parent to tell all about when and how 
the reading problem began and what 
steps have already been taken to remedy 
the difficulty. When the parents relate 


this information, it is possible to learn a 
great deal about significant attitudes 
often not elicited by direct questions and 
answers. An accepting attitude on the 
part of the clinician is essential to encour- 
age parents to talk freely rather than to 
attempt to express only acceptable atti- 
tudes. At times, it may be necessary to 
ask other leading questions, such as 
“What was he like before he went to 
school?”, “How did he feel about having 
tutoring after school?”, and “Why was 
he asked to repeat the grade?” In addi- 
tion, certain factual data must be se- 
cured, such as birth history, diseases or 
accidents, and ages of walking and talk- 
ing. 

Whenever the data are available, we 
ask for reports from recent medical or 
visual examinations, child guidance or 
speech clinics, psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, or any agency with which the child 
has had contact. 

If the examinee is a college student or 
an adult, he usually gives the history. In 
this instance emphasis is placed upon his 
experiences and how he has reacted to 
them. We are also concerned with his 
interests and hobbies, his hopes and per- 
sonal expectations. 

When the history data are assembled, 
the real test of clinical skill is interpreting 
these data accurately—that is, to detect 
bias and error, to determine which state- 
ments represent fact as opposed to wish- 
ful thinking, or if some are made to 
impress the examiner. From this analysis, 
a general picture of the examinee, in his 
school and social setting, begins to 
emerge. 


Reading Capacity and Achievement 


Prior to testing, it is essential to estab- 
lish rapport with the subject. If this is an 
older student, the relationship is estab- 
lished while the case history is being 
taken. When the parents have given the 
background data, a conference with the 
pupil is essential to be certain that he is 
ready to accept testing. This requires 
varying amounts of time, depending on 
the pupil. 

At present there are no really valid 
measures of reading capacity for an indi- 
vidual of any age, although individual 
intelligence tests have been widely used 
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for this purpose. The Stanford-Binet 
(Houghton-Mifflin) for pupils under the 
age of sixteen years should be supple- 
mented by a non-verbal battery to secure 
a fair estimate of level of intelligence. 
Recently we have been using the Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children (Psy- 
chological Corporation, New York) which 
yields both a verbal and performance 
intelligence quotient. While the verbal 
score seems to be most closely related to 
reading achievement, the performance 
score is very useful for children with 
language problems. For high school and 
college ages, the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale for Adolescents and 
Adults (Psychological Corporation, New 
York) is used most frequently. 

If one of the foregoing intelligence 
tests is chosen as a measure of reading 
capacity, the results must be interpreted 
with care because there is far from a 
point-for-point relationship between in- 
telligence and reading achievement in 
the general population. Furthermore, ex- 
perience shows that following successful 
remedial instruction, the intelligence quo- 
tient is often increased. 

Reading achievement may be assessed 
by standardized or informal tests. In most 
instances, a survey test with diagnostic 
features is chosen. At the elementary 
reading levels, the Chicago Reading Tests 
(E. M. Hale & Company), the California 
Reading Tests (California Test Bureau) 
and the Gates Survey Test (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University) are most often used. For 
high school and college levels, the Co- 
operative English Test: Reading Com- 
prehension (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) is preferred but the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test (Houghton-Mifflin) or the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test (World Book 
Company) may be used. 

Since some children become “test- 
wise,” or obviously guess at the answers 
to questions, informal tests may be need- 
ed. Silent and oral reading of a short 
selection from each of several graded 
readers often offers considerable assist- 
ance in determining the stage of reading 
growth which the pupil has attained. 

Most severely retarded readers will be 
characterized by mental ages from two 
to five years beyond their reading 


achievement levels. In case mental ability 
and reading achievement are not so 
widely separated, reading clinics usually 
consider many other factors in deciding 
whether to continue the diagnosis. 


Analysis of the Reading Problem 


The majority of retarded readers who 
score at fourth grade or below have a 
major problem in word recognition which 
is basic to the difficulty, regardless of the 
age or grade placement. Among those 
cases, it is essential to explore the range 
of sight and meaning vocabulary and the 
efficiency of all word-attack skills. 

To estimate the sight vocabulary, the 
Dolch Picture-Word Cards (Garrard 
Press) may be used as a test. Should 
these words be recognized instantly, ad- 
ditional words from the list of new words 
used in a basal reading series may be 
used for more detailed testing if neces- 
sary. 

In our Reading Clinic, the knowledge 
of phonics and structural analysis is usu- 
ally evaluated by using an unpublished 
phonetic skills test which was developed 
by a former member of our staff. For this 
test, the elements and principles are 
checked in nonsense syllables and words 
so that neither meaning nor sight vocabu- 
lary may be used as an adjunct. How- 
ever, the application of phonetic skills 
and principles is also observed in the 
formal and informal oral reading tests. 

Whenever it is appropriate, the use of 
the dictionary is observed as the pupil 
looks up an unknown word or two from 
the materials he has read in the informal 
test. 

If a pupil recognizes only a few words, 
it is important to determine whether he 
is likely to learn more readily by one 
method than others. For this purpose, 
both visual and auditory discrimination 
tests are administered. The visual dis- 
crimination tests we use are unpublished 
and only in experimental form. The audi- 
tory discrimination test was developed 
by Dr. Joseph Wepman, speech specialist 
at the University of Chicago. 

If the major reading difficulty is pri- 
marily in the area of vocabulary or word 
meanings, only a few tests are available 
with diagnostic features. The Diagnostic 
Reading Tests for Grades 7-13 include 
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a section on vocabulary which is sub- 
divided into general, English, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. The 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test (World 
Book Company) for Grade 9 through the 
senior year of college includes the fol- 
lowing areas: human relations, commerce, 
government, physical science, biological 
science, mathematics, fine arts and sports. 

In many instances vocabulary problems 
become evident in oral reading, and in 
the comprehension sections of other tests. 
This informal appraisal is exceedingly 
useful to the diagnostician. 

Special difficulty in comprehension can 
be examined two ways: first, in relation 
to the different areas of understanding, 
and second, according to the ability to 
comprehend what is read in various sub- 
ject areas. Although research supports 
the hypothesis that comprehension is a 
unitary ability among average high school 
and college students, experience shows 
that those with difficulty in this area may 
have specialized problems. In order to 
ascertain the specific weaknesses, the 
clinician may examine the types of errors 
made on questions answered in the sur- 
vey test, calling for different abilities 
such as getting facts, main ideas, etc. In 
addition, it may be useful to administer 
an untimed test such as Part III of the 
Analytic Reading Scales (Van Wagenen 
Psycho-Educational Research Laborato- 
ries, Minneapolis). Although questions 
about the validity of the separate parts 
have been raised, experience with these 
scales reveals that the results may be 
indicative of the kinds of remedial in- 
struction needed. 

For students who are receiving their 
terminal education, the SRA Reading 
Record (Science Research Associates) 
samples many of the kinds of reading 
activities used most frequently outside 
the schools. 

In the content areas, informal testing 
is usually required since diagnostic stand- 
ardized tests have not proved to be use- 
ful so far. 

Two types of reading rates should be 
tested, since we hope that students may 
be flexible in adapting their rate to the 
difficulty of the materials. For this pur- 
pose, Part I of the Analytic Reading 
Scales offers a measure of rate of reading 


materials at about the fourth-grade level 
of difficulty. In order to make a com- 
parison we frequently use the adaptation 
of the Van Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic 
Examination of Silent Reading Abilities 
(unpublished) developed by Dr. Guy T. 
Buswell.' Since the time is recorded for 
reading each of the twelve paragraphs, 
written at varying levels of difficulty, it is 
possible to determine the range in read- 
ing rates when they are accompanied by 
the comprehension questions of disparate 
types. 

Students who rank relatively high in 
word-recognition, vocabulary, and com- 
prehension, and relatively low in rates of 
reading are usually asked to read selec- 
tions before an eye-movement camera. 
The film yields information on the ma- 
turity of reading habits. The symptoms 
exhibited may be useful in prescribing 
remedial therapy. 

Oral reading may be evaluated and 
analyzed by using the Standardized Oral 
Reading Paragraphs (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co.) or the Gilmore Oral Reading 
Test (World Book Co.). It is also helpful 
to use informal materials. The results of 
the tests in grade scores are of less value 
diagnostically than the analysis of per- 
formance and a check list of observed 
behavior. An excellent source suggesting 
characteristics to be observed is in the 
record booklet for the Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty (World Book Co.). 

It is essential to remember that reading 
retardation is usually characterized by 
problems in more than one of the areas 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs. 
These areas have been discussed sepa- 
rately only because each must be con- 
sidered in the diagnosis. 


Inhibiting Factors 


Research reveals that it is usually im- 
possible to specify the causes of severe 
reading retardation without fairly detailed 
data accumulated from the time the pupil 
enters school, Nevertheless, it is essential 
to identify any difficulies which may be 
interfering with reading progress at the 
time remedial instruction is initiated. 

One of the factors considered is visual 
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inefficiency, which appears frequently. 
The Ortho-Rater Tests of Visual Effici- 
ency (Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany) are usually administered to all 
students. If there is doubt about the need 
for referral to a refractionist, the test is 
repeated at a later time. When parts 
of the battery other than the acuity tests 
are failed, the Spache Binocular Reading 
Test (Keystone View Co.) and the Hand- 
Eye Co-ordination Test (Keystone View 
Co.) are used. Report forms are given to 
the parents for the refractionist to fill in 
and return to the Clinic whenever a 
referral is made. 

Hearing is screened by use of the 
Maico Audiometer. This permits appraisal 
of auditory acuity over a wide range of 
sound frequencies. Students who fail parts 
of this test are referred to an otolaryn- 
gologist. 

Personal adjustment is appraised in- 
formally in most cases. The diagnostician 
is sensitive to behavior and attitudes 
which often interfere with learning to 
read. In cases where it seems necessary, 
one of the projective tests, usually the 
Rorschach (Grune and Stratton, Inc.) is 
administered. Except in extreme cases, 
it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
whether the emotional problem is of such 
nature and severity that it will interfere 
with learning to read. Frequently the 
pupil is accepted for tutoring on a trial 
basis before a final decision can be made. 
Maladjusted pupils are referred for psy- 
chotherapy and often return at a later 
time for reading instruction. 

Careful observations are made to de- 
tect obvious symptoms of hypo-thyroid- 
ism, and special attention is given to 
any indications, in the history or perform- 
ance, of brain damage. If the latter is 
suspected, differential diagnosis is made 
by a medical psychologist on our campus. 

Speech problems are fairly infrequent 
among the pupils who come to our clinic, 
but are always referred to a speech cor- 
rectionist, and very often, the corrective 
therapy in speech and reading are co- 
ordinated. 


Interpretation and Recommendations 


Since a test is administered only when 
it is anticipated that the results will sup- 
ply specific information needed by the 


examiner, the last and most exacting step 
in diagnosis is to collate the results and 
interpret them. The scores on tests are 
examined critically in relation to perform- 
ance on items within the tests and to 
observations of the behavior and attitudes 
of the examinee. Such a task requires 
considerable experience in test interpre- 
tation and a great deal of insight into 
how children learn to read. 

The recommendations are concerned 
with the level at which instruction should 
begin; the methods which are most likely 
to be successful; the materials which are 
appropriate for use and, at the same 
time, in close harmony with the interests 
of the pupil. Finally suggestions are of- 
fered for dealing with special problems 
in inter-personal relationships. 


Concluding Statement 


The plan for a reading diagnosis out- 
lined in this paper includes eight steps. 
By selecting appropriate devices for meas- 
urement, or techniques for observation, 
this plan may be applied to most severely 
retarded readers. The data secured and 
properly interpreted serves as a starting 
point for remedial therapy. In addition, 
diagnosis must be continuous during the 
period of remedial instruction. 


A. Murret Potrer LANGMAN 


Dr. Robinson’s paper is enlightening 
and very helpful in its careful descrip- 
tion of the sequence of clinical procedures 
to be followed in diagnosis of serious 
reading retardation. I can add nothing to 
its completeness and clarity, and instead 
shall call attention to two areas in read- 
ing diagnosis which, as Dr. Robinson 
points out, are not yet supported by re- 
search findings. 

First, the non-verbal or performance 
test score is helpful in assessing the 
reading capacity or potential ability of 
the retarded reader, but Dr. Robinson 
reminds us that there are as yet no valid 
measures of reading capacity, and al- 
though individual intelligence tests are 
used for this purpose, “there is far from 
a point-to-point relationship between in- 
telligence and reading achievement in the 
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general population.” Bliesmer' showed 
the weakness of intelligence tests used 
for this purpose when he found that 
young bright children excelled older dull 
children of the same mental ages in read- 
ing activities involving complex compre- 
hension abilities. In an article published 
more than six years ago, Dr. David 
Wechsler,’ discussing the interpretation 
of intelligence test scores, pointed out 
that of two individuals, each with an IQ 
of 65, one may be rated by the clinician 
mentally defective, the other not defec- 
tive. All users of intelligence tests are 
aware that two children may obtain the 
same IQ score on the Stanford-Binet by 
succeeding and failing on different items. 
They may thus be rated as equal in 
ability, but have entirely different 
strengths and weaknesses. Clinicians in 
the reading field would like to have more 
information on which of the intellectual 
traits or factors are those used in learn- 
ing to read. 

For example, one kind of retarded 
reader is the child with good mechanical 
ability. Perhaps research can point out to 
us some intelligence factors common to 
mechanical aptitude and to reading, so 
that we may develop methods of teach- 
ing which make use of these common 
factors. Dr. Wechsler has found that 
vocabulary and block designs have a 
high correlation. If so, a child whose 
score on a performance test is consider- 
ably higher than his score on a verbal 
test may have potentially higher verbal 
ability than he displayed on the verbal 
test. Therefore, he is potentially as good a 
reader as if he had obtained the higher 
score on vocabulary as well as perform- 
ance. Of course this is going rather far 
out on a shaky limb. However, if we 
could make use of this child’s analytical 
and synthetic ability, as demonstrated on 
the block designs test, in teaching him to 
read, perhaps he could succeed sooner 
and go further. 

Second, another area of behavior af- 
fecting learning, which must be consid- 
ered in clinical reading diagnosis, is that 
of personality problems. Wechsler, in the 
same article, quotes Dorothea McCarthy 
as follows: . . . “emotional insecurity . . . 
is the basic cause of most educational 
disabilities and learning failures which 


are not due to mental defect.”* Discus- 
sing the components of intelligence as 
obtained by the method of factor anal- 
ysis, he says . . . “factors other than in- 
tellectual contribute to achievement in 
areas where, as in the case of learning, 
intellectual factors have until recently 
been considered uniquely determinate.” 
Some of the partially identified factors in 
intelligence have until recently been 
“considered traits of personality,” e.g. 
“drive, persistence, will, and persever- 
ance.” In other cases they relate to 
“aspects of temperament that pertain to 
interests and achievement.”> He points 
out also that clinical psychologists in 
studies of personality have long used 
intelligence test findings “as if the per- 
sonality components in intelligence were 
already an established fact . . . Personal- 
ity traits enter into the effectiveness of 
intelligent behavior, and hence, into any 
global concept of intelligence itself. It is 
one thing if a child does poorly on an 
intelligence test because he is disinter- 
ested or upset and quite another if he is 
congenitively impulsive or emotionally 
unstable.”* Dr. Wechsler concludes that 
we must begin to recognize that general 
intelligence is the function of the per- 
sonality as a whole, and is determined by 
emotional and conative factors, of which 
he cites curiosity as an example. He 
urges research to discover the non-intel- 
lective factors in intelligence. If we could 
uncover these, and understand how they 
function in the total personality, how 
much more realistic and intelligent our 
approach could be to the problems which 
poor readers bring to the clinic! 


B. Unir LEAVELL 


I have read with interest and appre- 
ciation the delineation of “Clinical Pro- 
cedures in Diagnosing Seriously Re- 
tarded Readers” by Dr. Robinson. I 
would like to underscore her statements 
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and the plan of clinical procedures in 
diagnosis with the remark that in the 
field of clinical services in reading we 
have come far closer in the uniformity 
of our routines than we have in subse- 
quent remedial therapy routines. It 
would appear most profitable if this or- 
ganization would attempt through some 
research or survey techniques to deter- 
mine remedial therapy procedures used 
most widely and found most profitable in 
the field of our specialization. 

I find in Dr. Robinson’s paper no ref- 
erence to the use of spelling tests as an 
aid in determining deficiencies of gravely 
retarded readers. The administration of 
the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale 
(World Book Company) has been found 
to be very helpful in our clinical pro- 
cedures to determine consistent errors 
in reading and language patterns. Diffi- 
culties evidenced in word-recognition 
tests are pointed up more specifically in 
the types of errors which children make 
in their spelling expression. The close 
correlation here gives specific direction 
toward remedial therapy in regard to 
such fundamentals as prefixes, suffixes, 
consonant blends, root forms, reversal of 
syllables, and reversals of letters within 
syllabic construction. 

Another area in which careful analysis 
may profitably be made on diagnostic 
test results in silent reading for the in- 
termediate-grade, high school or adult 
reader is the distinction in skilled func- 
tion between (1) inductive or analytical 
reading, and its (2) corollary, deductive 
or synthetic reading in silent activity. A 
very clear contrast in ability is frequently 
found in the two fundamental types of 
reading skill. Patently we expect to see a 
normal or a superior child in basic mental 
ability express himself better on para- 
graph comprehension (central thought 
getting or getting the main idea) than 
on careful analytical reading in terms 
of following directions (fact getting, or 
critical differentiation of word mean- 
ings). The low normal or dull child typ- 
ically will give better expression on sen- 
tence reading and following directions 
where specifics are involved in the in- 
ductive mental processes, than in the 
more comprehensive and commanding 
activity of main idea or general compre- 


hension where specifics are to be win- 
nowed or associated and concepts are 
to be derived therefrom. 

A brief comment upon a third area 
which appears to have growing signi- 
ficance relates to the results secured from 
the Hand-Eye Co-ordination tests (Key- 
stone View Company). In our clinical 
procedures we give this test as a basic 
test to all subjects and do not relate it as 
a supplementary test to cases where 
visual acuity values appear to be below 
normal, While there is much to be de- 
sired in terms of our understanding of 
the implications in this field to reading 
deficiencies, the lack of unilateral or 
dominant expression in eye, hand and 
foot association, or the inconsistency in 
designing simple symbols frequently 
throws specific light upon the deficiencies 
of the subject as expressed in reversals 
or signs of confusion in reading skill. 

While not specifically mentioned in 
Dr. Robinson’s paper, there is a poignant 
problem by implication to which I would 
like to call attention. I refer to the need 
for clinical services at all administrative 
levels of education throughout the United 
States. There are innumerable principals, 
teachers and supervisors interested in 
the clinical aspects of reading who would 
enter the field for advanced specializa- 
tion, but at the present time the admi- 
nistrative budgets do not contain itemi- 
zation and allocation of funds for clinical 
technicians. There is no need for further 
demonstration or illustration of the wide 
disparity of reading levels within groups 
of pupils or students who have been 
placed together through homogeneity or 
other factors rather than basic language 
art skills. But until administrators can 
be convinced of the ultimate economy of 
employing trained personnel to cope with 
the problem of reading deficiency, we 
will continue to have in the intermediate 
grades and high school levels, grouped 
together, five or more grade levels in 
fundamental reading skills. Concerted 
action by the membership of such an in- 
ternational organization as this might be 
promptly effective in bringing into reality 
professional status for those who look 
with particular interest to specialization 
in reading as a field of unique service to 
boys and girls in our democracy. 
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8. Remedial Procedures for Severely 
Retarded Readers 


Rautpu C. STAIGER 


It would be well, at the outset of this 
paper, to define our terms. To me severely 
retarded readers are youngsters who have 
not profited from classroom instruction 
in reading, and who have required some- 
thing more in reading instruction than a 
teacher can offer in a large group situa- 
tion. 

Usually, these youngsters fit into the 
pattern described by Hinshelwood as 
“congenital word blindness,” by Orton 
as “strepho-symbolia,” and by others as 
“alexia” or “dyslexia.” For two decades 
or more the phrases “extreme reading 
difficulty” or “extreme reading disabil- 
ity” have been used to designate these 
children. Often, they are merely called 
“non-readers.” 

The most prominent characteristic of 
many severely retarded readers is inabil- 
ity to learn sight words and to attack new 
words. They are intellectually able, as 
far as tests of intelligence indicate, and 
have the capacity to deal with ideas ver- 
bally. But they cannot recognize the 
printed form of a word which they use 
glibly in speech. Apparently the ordinary 
methods by which most children learn 
to read do not work for these children. 

Another type of retarded reader is 
the young adult who is intellectually 
capable of reading, but who has only 
first- or second-grade reading ability. 
This individual is severely retarded, for 
he has adult ideas and interests which 
cannot be satisfied by primary-level ma- 
terials. Often the retardation has re- 
sulted from lack of opportunity to learn 
or lack of motivation to learn to read as 
a child. In parts of the country where 
educational opportunities are not ideal, 
where the professional level of teaching 
is depressed, or where no adjustments 
are made for individual differences, this 
type of severe reading retardation often 
occurs. These adults often have some 
word recognition skills, but they have 
developed complicated emotional atti- 
tudes which call for specialized teaching 
before they can develop. 

A third type of seriously retarded 
reader is the clearly diagnosed brain- 


injured individual. Wepman' has de- 
scribed the wartime retraining program 
developed for brain-injured service men 
and Strauss and Lehtinen® and Strauss 
and Kephart® have summarized much of 
importance concerning _ brain-injured 
children. According to Strauss and his 
co-workers, brain-injured children may 
have relatively normal intellectual devel- 
opment but are so hyperactive and so 
easily distracted that learning is inhibited. 
Their behavior and learning difficulties 
are due to an inability to disregard the 
countless irrelevant stimuli—the page 
numbers of the book, flaws and marks on 
the paper, small room distractions, de- 
tails of pictures—to which normal chil- 
dren do not react. 

In describing these types of severely 
retarded readers, the primary considera- 
tion has been the large disparity between 
intellectual capacity for dealing with 
ideas and language and actual perform- 
ance in reading. Certainly many other 
physical and psychological deviations 
from the normal pattern are involved; 
but if the individual’s achievement, by 
any of the several indices of reading re- 
tardation, falls far below his potential, 
he warrants being considered a seriously 
retarded reader. In all such cases, reg- 
ular class instruction is not sufficient. 

The organization of this discussion on 
teaching the severely retarded reader will 
be related to three factors in remedial 
teaching which are basic to success in 
working with these individuals. They are: 
(1) the analysis of the problem, (2) the 
relationships between clinician and stu- 
dent, and (3) the techniques used. 


Diagnosis in Remedial Teaching 


The chief purpose of diagnosis or 
analysis of a reading difficulty is to find 
the retarded reader’s present status, and 
to investigate past influences on his 
total development, with a view toward 
planning future activities. The clinician 
must have a well-defined understanding 





1 Joseph M. Wepman. Recovery from Aphasia. New 
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of the student's strengths and weaknesses 
in many areas before he can embark on 
a remedial program. He must have a 
clear picture of possible avenues of mo- 
tivation and the pitfalls which he must 
avoid.‘ 


Teaching-Student Relationship in Reme- 
dial Reading 


The student who has experienced re- 
peated failure in reading has had severe 
marks left on his personality. Very often 
the key factor in his overcoming not only 
the reading difficulty, but also the emo- 
tional and personality maladjustments, is 
the person who teaches him. This person 
must not only understand his problem, 
know how to motivate and teach an in- 
dividual with his disability, but also must 
be willing to accept him as a human 
being, and be accepted by the student, 
before any real progress can be made. 

The personal relationships between 
student and clinician very often set the 
stage so that real learning can take place. 
A warm personal greeting at the outset 
of each lesson is a good beginning. But 
the friendship which such a greeting im- 
plies must be genuine. The retarded read- 
er is usually hypersensitive to the people 
in his surroundings, especially teachers. 
He can see through a pretense of friend- 
ship quickly. 

Those of us who have taught severely 
retarded readers know how easy it is for 
the clinician to get too close to the stu- 
dent and become emotionally involved 
with him. In such a case, the clinician 
sees “progress” where there is none, and 
sometimes becomes the unwitting tool of 
the student, who is accustomed to using 
emotional devices to win over his family 
and associates. When this occurs, the 
clinician’s usefulness is impaired. A bal- 
ance between sincere friendship and 
emotional involvement must be main- 
tained for effective teaching to take 
place. 

Rebuilding a student’s confidence is 
usually an important part of the remedial 
clinician’s work. Some students react to 
failure by withdrawing from reading sit- 
uations and eventually from school in 
general. Others react aggressively and 
compensate for their failure by talking 
excessively, by bullying others, or by dis- 


claiming any desire to learn to read. The 
last type is much harder on the teacher's 
nerves and patience, for such a student 
can become exceedingly irritating. It is 
necessary, however, for the clinician to 
maintain a positive, optimistic attitude 
toward all seriously retarded readers, for 
the students reflect his confidence and 
profit from it. 

The term self-concept has been in- 
troduced into our professional vocabu- 
laries recently, and it is a particularly 
useful one in discussing seriously retard- 
ed readers. Most of these individuals 
cannot understand their failure in an 
area which did not seem difficult to most 
of their peers. They look upon them- 
selves as failures. It is part of the job of 
the remedial reading clinician to change 
that self-concept so that those resources 
which the individual has can be freed to 
help him succeed in reading. This change 
is a long-term process. One important 
factor in such a change is his understand- 
ing of the remedial program—what is 
being done for him and how he must 
help to make it succeed. Justified praise 
for accomplishment is also an important 
tool; records showing progress should be 
kept and shared with the student, for 
success breeds more success. 

Over-anxiety about his reading has a 
negative effect on the learner; so has 
extreme effort on his part to learn a great 
deal in a short space of time. Both of 
these difficulties can be alleviated with 
calmness and patience. Materials which 
stimulate but do not overwhelm the stu- 
dent should be used, and the clinician 
should be sensitive to the need for ad- 
justing the learning rate, or the tech- 
niques used, so that anxieties will be 
minimized. 

Although the attitudes of the clinician 
working with severely retarded readers 
should be much like that of the play 
therapist, play therapy and other psycho- 
therapeutic devices function in reading 
cases only as means of relieving tensions. 
The disturbed child who is inhibited 
from learning to read by his emotional 
instability is not taught to read by means 
of play therapy; he is merely enabled to 


4 For techniques of diagnosing severely retarded 
readers, see the paper by Helen M. Robinson, es 
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learn to read by the removal of inhibiting 
factors. The reading clinician can take a 
page from the play therapist’s book, 
however, and remember that the intan- 
gibles of faith, acceptance and respect 
are mutually bound in a therapeutic re- 
lationship. 


Techniques Used in Remedial Reading 

The organization of this paper indi- 
cates that the techniques used in teach- 
ing severely retarded readers are consid- 
ered subordinate to the analysis of the 
difficulty and also to the clinician-student 
relationship. When the clinician does 
not have a clear understanding of the in- 
dividual he is teaching, he is working 
in the dark. A technique which has 
proven successful when one clinician 
uses it may be quite useless when ap- 
plied to a similar case, unless an effective 
personal relationship between student 
and teacher has been established. Know- 
ing the learner and being able to set the 
stage for a wholesome learning situation 
are basic to the use of any remedial- 
teaching technique with severely retarded 
readers. 

When a sufficiently useful diagnosis 
has been made and a satisfactory per- 
sonal relationship between student and 
learner is indicated, the methods used to 
develop reading skills become important. 
Their effectiveness varies among the 
three types of severely retarded readers 
we are considering. The classic type of 
non-reader will require a different kind 
of instruction from the adult who has 
never learned adequately; and the clearly 
brain-injured individual will require even 
another method. 

The non-reader has usually developed 
an emotional resistance to books by the 
time he begins his remedial instruction. 
Consequently the types of teaching used 
often avoid books at the outset. Three 
techniques have been used with varying 
degrees of success by different teachers. 
Usually, one technique is favored by 
every clinical teacher, but he should be 
expected to know and use each type, ac- 
cording to the needs of his student. 

The first, which has proved useful in 
many cases, might be called the look-say 
method. Dolch has suggested that the 
recognition of his Basic Sight Vocabulary 


list can be used as a profitable beginning 
lesson when working with retarded read- 
ers. Since this list includes a great many 
of the words met in all reading, and 
since they are available as a set of cards, 
the usefulness of the list is assured.® 
The fact that the cards can be used as a 
game without mention of emotionally- 
loaded books is important. 

The words which are recognized are 
placed in one pile, and gradually new 
words are added until all 220 words are 
recognized. The student should be chal- 
lenged and made to feel successful by his 
progress; and when the complete list is 
mastered, he is expected to read simple 
stories which eventually lead to a natural 
reading situation rather than isolated 
word recognition. During the learning 
period and afterward, the clinician points 
out similarities and differences between 
words and phonic parts of words, with 
the expectation that the student will 
make the necessary generalizations and 
apply them later. 

More normal children who are slightly 
retarded can often make considerable 
gains by using the look-say method; but 
severely retarded readers often find it 
impossible to make the necessary associa- 
tions and require a different technique. 
Certainly the clinical teacher should 
know about the method and use it when 
it is feasible. 

A second technique, which has had 
many advocates and also many successes, 
is the phonic method. Monroe and 
Backus’ recommend that the clinician- 
teacher use direct therapy in the area 
of weakness. The child who has phonic 
difficulties or finds it hard to discriminate 
between sounds is given a highly sim- 
plified method of phonics progressing 
from the easiest single sounds to the 
more complex. These authors also rec- 
ommend utilizing the child’s abilities 
rather than correcting his weaknesses. 
This involves ignoring a child’s difficulty 
with auditory discrimination, for in- 
stance, and using kinesthetic methods 
until he can profit from the direct re- 
mediation of his problem. It is left to the 
teacher to use either or both approaches. 





5 E. W. Dolch. Basic Sight Vocabulary Cards, Cham- 
paign, Illinois: The Garrard Press. 
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An analysis of the types of the stu- 
dent’s phonic errors is often a first step 
in using this method. A profile of errors 
is made and direct attention paid to 
overcoming those errors. Hence, atten- 
tion is directed to the components of 
words, with the expectation that by 
carefully studying words the student will 
apply the generalizations made with the 
carefully controlled vocabulary to other 
words, 

This technique has the advantage of 
concentrating the student’s attention on 
the sounds of words, and emphasizes skill 
in attacking words. The phonic method 
is not without its disadvantages, how- 
ever. It is not easy to motivate and main- 
tain a sustained interest in the sounds of 
words when working with severely re- 
tarded readers, and the clinician must 
constantly work to develop new ap- 
proaches. The phonic method does not 
develop comprehension and interpretive 
skills. Often it develops slow, word-by- 
word readers; for the fast, accurate re- 
cognition of a sight vocabulary is subor- 
dinated to excessive word analysis. To 
these charges, the advocates of the phonic 
approach answer that it is better to be 
a slow reader than a non-reader. 

One factor which must be considered 
in discussing the phonic method is the 
unphonetic structure of many English 
words. The 35 morphemes of English, 
according to the linguist Soffietti,’ have 
200 spellings. In the Italian language, 
which is better suited to the phonic ap- 
proach, the 30 morphemes are spelled 
by only 27 letters or letter combinations. 

The phonic method has nevertheless 
given many retarded readers a start to- 
ward efficient reading. It requires skill 
on the part of the clinician, however, to 
make the method appeal to the severely 
retarded reader who has developed an 
antipathy toward words. 

Use of the kinesthetic method, as de- 
scribed by Fernald,* has been limited al- 
most exclusively to the severely retarded 
reader. 

The learner is carefully guided to write 
stories which are of interest to him. He 
learns a word by tracing it on a model 
which the clinician has written for him 
on a large piece of paper, pronouncing it 
by syllables as he traces, until he can 


reproduce the word without copying. 
Each unknown word in his story is 
learned in this manner, and the story 
is typed for his reading the next day. 

Careful attention to the words as he 
learns them, subconscious generalization 
of the phonic and structural characteris- 
tics of words, and his interest in the 
ideas represented by the words are 
among the advantages of this method. 
At first, the student learns through the 
avenues of touch, kinesthesia, hearing, 
and vision. As he progresses, the tactile, 
and then the kinesthetic avenues are dis- 
carded. Meanwhile, a file box is kept, 
with each word being kept in readiness 
for reference, and the student reviews 
the words he has learned. The file box, 
says Fernald, represents security. 

While motivation is achieved by writ- 
ing stories of personal interest, it is not 
easy to maintain a desire to write. Hence, 
the clinicians must use additional activi- 
ties to avoid development of boredom in 
the child. In addition, the amount of 
repetition of words is not optimum es- 
pecially for an individual who has great 
difficulty with words in the first place. 

When all else fails, advocates of the 
look-say and phonic techniques also rec- 
ommend the use of the kinesthetic tech- 
nique. It is also useful as an introductory 
device, for success in recognizing words 
is almost guaranteed at the outset of its 
use. Then, when its effect starts to de- 
cline or when the clinician sees that 
another technique will be successful, 
it can be discarded. With some individ- 
uals, however, the kinesthetic method 
must be continued if success is to be 
maintained. 

Most reading specialists agree that a 
combination of methods should be at the 
disposal of the clinician. No single meth- 
od can be used with all non-readers. In 
each case, the student is being helped to 
develop his word recognition skills so 
that he can read any type of reading 
matter. The clinician should not have an 
ideological allegiance to one method of 
remedial instruction. 


7 James P. Soffietti. “Why Children Fail to Read; 
A Linguistic Analysis,” The Horvard Educational Re- 
view, (Spring, 1955), 63-84. 
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pany, Inc., 1943. 
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Actually, the adult who is seriously re- 
tarded in reading might be a non-reader 
and require the specialized techniques 
described above. In fact, none of these 
techniques will do him any harm. But 
the adult who has not learned to read is 
often merely a developmental case with 
emotional complications. Sometimes he 
can profit from group work; occasionally 
he requires individual help. Usually the 
main problem is finding appropriate 
reading materials, books which appeal to 
his mature interests while giving him a 
developmental reading program. 

The limitations of space preclude a 
fuller discussion of therapy for severely 
retarded adult readers and for clearly- 
diagnosed brain-injured students. Much 
of interest and usefulness concerning the 
latter can be obtained from the references 
cited above, especially the books by 
Strauss and Lehtinen, and Strauss and 
Kephart. 

Teaching a seriously retarded student 
to read is an adventure; but like most 
real adventures it has its heartaches, its 
perils, and its disappointments. But they 
are worth the trouble when you see, as 
I have seen, one of the so-called un- 
teachables reading a newspaper in a 
subway train, just like everyone else. 


Discussion 


A. Marion KIncssury 


Since many students with severe read- 
ing retardations are skillful in getting 
meaning from the printed page, they can 
score fairly well on silent reading tests. 
For this reason the classroom teacher is 
not always aware of the degree of their 
retardation. Slowness may result from the 
necessity for rereading phrases distorted 
by small inaccuracies. The incorrect pro- 
cedure used in solving an arithmetic 
problem may be caused by the omission 
of a small but significant word. Thus oral 
reading tests are essential in the appraisal 
of a reading problem and in estimating 
the degree of retardation in basic skills. 
Only as we hear a student read can we 
analyze and record the types of errors, 
the method of attacking words, the de- 
gree of willingness to try, and the apathy 
or discouragement the student shows to- 
ward reading. 


The oral reading score establishes the 
low point in basic skills and determines 
the level of material to be used in re- 
medial teaching. It is important that the 
student not be required to struggle with 
books beyond his immediate level. He 
must begin with material which will offer 
him opportunity for success. The vocabu- 
lary content must allow him to read with 
enough continuity to make use of the 
context in anticipating less familiar words. 
When the remedial reader undertakes 
material at a level beyond his skill, worry 
over the harder words increases the smal] 
inaccuracies and reversals. In other 
words, we must start the training of the 
remedial student at the established level 
of his retardation, no matter what his age 
and grade level may be, not only in sup- 
plying appropriate reading material but 
in teaching needed skills. 

Remedial teaching must include basic 
sight words, phonetic analysis, structural 
analysis, skill in recognizing the visual 
similarity of an unknown word to one 
already learned and in working it out 
through phonetic substitution, syllabica- 
tion, and at the advanced level through 
roots, prefixes and suffixes. Awareness of 
meaning must be present at all times in 
reading to allow the student to check his 
analysis of the word through its position 
in the sentence. The remedial reader 
needs intensive training and frequent 
repetition in all these techniques. Train- 
ing in visual and auditory discrimination 
needs more frequent and prolonged prac- 
tice. Use of the three memory channels— 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic—may be 
needed. The sight method may need to 
be reinforced by tracing. The young child 
often needs to feel the word as he sees it. 
The older student may need to involve 
the muscular memory of the hand to 
learn the characteristic forms of his spell- 
ing words. 

Because the student with a remedial 
problem hesitates to commit himself for 
fear of being wrong or because he has 
become too dependent on adult help, 
each step in the learning of basic skills 
should be set down in his notebook. In 
this way the student is helped to assume 
responsibility for the techniques he has 
learned through independent reference 
when in doubt. The action of looking up 
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a phonetic principle o1 spelling rule rein- 
forces the memory. 

Emphasis on oral reading is necessary 
in the early stage of remedial teaching. 
Only through hearing the persistent smal] 
errors that a student makes, can he over- 
come them. The instructor must be in- 
volved closely in the reading situation to 
encourage the use of new word-analysis 
skills when unfamiliar words are encoun- 
tered. Oral reading also reveals habits 
that interfere with reading skill. The 
panic shown in the loud, tense voice, the 
slow, hesitant approach of some students 
or the nervous haste of others, the tend- 
ency to overlook periods, need to be 
overcome, Alternate oral reading between 
instructor and pupil helps to eliminate 
these characteristics. Allowing the stu- 
dent to hear the quiet, rhythmic reading 
of the instructor gives him a new pattern 
to follow. 

The emphasis I have placed on one 
facet of remedial teaching—the building 
of word-analysis skills and their practice 
under supervision in oral reading is not 
meant to infer neglect of training in com- 
prehension. Silent reading exercises and 
vocabulary study must be included at 
each tutoring period. A shift in emphasis 
from oral to silent reading should be 
made as soon as accuracy of word recog- 
nition and dependable word-attack skills 
permit. The development of reliable com- 
prehension and study skills is the ulti- 
mate goal in the teaching of remedial as 
well as normal readers. 


B. Ruta H. Sotomon 


Dr. Staiger has spoken of the clearly 
diagnosed brain-injured individual, the 
young adult reading at a beginning level 
largely because of lack of opportunity or 
motivation to learn, and the non-reader 
described as “strephosymbolic,” “con- 
genitally word-blind,” “alexic” or “dys- 
lexic.” 

To these we might add two other 
groups of severely retarded readers. One 
group includes individuals with minimal 
brain damage—those for whom a neuro- 
logical examination is essentially nega- 
tive, and an electroencephalogram reveals 
only slight and non-specific abnormali- 
ties. These are children whose case his- 
tories show high fevers, unconsciousness 


or convulsions, difficulties at birth, and 
inconsistencies in development; children 
whose performance on a variety of diag- 
nostic tasks reveals deviations in process 
rather than product—correct solutions 
reached in unusual ways; children who 
do not respond to remedial techniques 
which are successful with their peers. 

The second group includes those whose 
failure is related to their personal ad- 
justment. The majority of severely re- 
tarded readers have concomitant emo- 
tional problems. Without adequate re- 
search evidence it is fruitless to discuss 
the cause-and-effect relationship between 
emotional factors and reading disability. 
Nevertheless, the reading difficulties of 
many children are associated with serious 
personality maladjustment—their own or 
that of others in their environment. 

Dr. Staiger’s discussion of factors in 
remedial teaching places in their proper 
perspective the roles of the tutor, the 
techniques or methods, and the materials 
used. However, only when the tutor or 
clinician has adequate familiarity with 
and mastery of techniques and materials 
are her energies available to make possi- 
ble the kind of therapeutic relationship 
which has been described. She must 
know where to find materials to achieve 
her purpose, what is covered in a specific 
exercise, and how to utilize it to best ad- 
vantage, thus freeing herself to provide 
the experiences, the challenge, and the 
support which are essential. 

Selection of methods or approaches in 
remedia] instruction must take into ac- 
count all of the information concerning 
strengths and weaknesses, aptitudes and 
inadequacies revealed by a_ thorough 
diagnostic examination and by the con- 
tinuing evaluation in the tutoring situa- 
tion. It is clear, however, that the confi- 
dence of the tutor in the method she is 
using and her conviction that it is the 
appropriate one contribute overwhelm- 
ingly to success. The feeling of the thera- 
pist is communicated to the pupil, whose 
efforts are stimulated by her enthusiasm, 
with resulting progress. Probably the re- 
ported success of any single method is a 
reflection of the tutor’s own confidence 
in it. 

Our discussion of methods has em- 
phasized procedures for developing word 
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perception skills. The importance of con- 
current strengthening of word meaning 
and comprehension skills must not be 
underestimated. Clinical work with se- 
verely retarded readers, and especially 
those who fall into the brain-damaged 
categories, reveals serious and surprising 
gaps. Despite the sometimes superficial 
verbal facility which is found among 
these individuals, there are often marked 
weaknesses in abstract and conceptual 
thinking. The therapist must be certain 
always that adequate and appropriate 
meaning is related to the verbal symbol 
and should be alert to opportunities for 
development and expansion of the pupil's 
understandings, in order to ensure that 
reading is a process of “bringing meaning 
to” as well as “deriving meaning from” 
the printed page. 

The selection of materials for remedia- 
tion presents a knotty problem. Dr. 
Staiger has pointed out that the use of 
the pupil’s own stories, while providing 
motivation for reading, may lose its ap- 
peal quickly, and does not permit suffi- 
cient repetition of the words used. These 
inadequacies may be overcome by having 
the tutor write material dictated or writ- 
ten by the pupil, utilizing the same vo- 
cabulary and interests. This approach 
has been especially successful with ado- 
lescent and adult non-readers. Newspaper 
and magazine advertisements and the 
handbooks or guides which accompany 
various kinds of mechanical equipment 
may also be used to provide reading 
materials which will be interesting and 
challenging to the older reader who is 
severely retarded. 


9. Administrative Steps in Providing 
for Retarded Readers 


Pau J. MISNER 


At the beginning I must refer some- 
what reluctantly to Mr. Flesch. With the 
appearance of Why Johnny Can't Read' 
and the attendant publicity that it re- 
ceived across the country, many people 
in our community expressed interest and 
concern in the reading program of the 
schools. A thoughtful and fully responsi- 
ble member of the Board of Education 
read Mr. Flesch’s book from cover to 
cover. He carefully examined the series 


of reading texts and manuals upon which 
Mr. Flesch had looked with considerable 
favor. As a result of his investigation and 
study, our school board member pro- 
posed that the ideas of Mr. Flesch be 
accepted and that the reading series rec- 
ommended by him be adopted as the 
basis of the reading program. 

Quite naturally the superintendent of 
schools resisted such hasty and drastic 
action. He reminded members of the 
Board of Education that frequent surveys 
of reading achievement had demonstrated 
consistently high performance and that, 
in general, Glencoe children were read- 
ing well above national grade standards. 
The superintendent did suggest as a 
counter proposal that a complete evalu- 
ation of the reading program be made, 
and his recommendation was accepted. 
A special committee of the Board was 
appointed to work with the superintend- 
ent in the planning and development of 
the proposed study. 

The first action of the special commit- 
tee, with the assistance of members of 
the administrative and supervisory staff, 
was to review the results of reading 
achievement in the schools as they were 
revealed in the testing surveys that had 
been made continuously over a period 
of years. 

Although review of the evidence indi- 
cated clearly that the great majority of 
children in the Glencoe Schools were 
making satisfactory progress in reading, 
it also revealed that approximately 10 
per cent of the children were retarded in 
their reading achievement. Certainly, if 
more could be done to help these chil- 
dren, the schools had a responsibility to 
do something about it. 

We then decided that we should visit 
selected school systems and colleges with- 
in the area to learn what was being done 
for retarded readers, Our visits included 
reading clinics that were in operation in 
three neighboring colleges and universi- 
ties. We had an opportunity to discuss 
the problems of retarded readers with 
the personnel of these clinics and were 
greatly impressed with the quality of the 
services that were being provided. 


1 Rudolf Flesch. Why Johnny Can't Read ard What 
vou, Can Do About It. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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At this point it was decided to invite 
Dr. Helen Robinson of the University of 
Chicago to serve as a special consultant 
to assist us in the development of a pro- 
gram designed particularly to provide 
more effective services for retarded 
readers. 

On the basis of an extensive study of 
the total reading program and through 
consultation with members of the Board 
of Education, administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers, Dr. Robinson recommended 
that a special reading consultant be em- 
ployed and that specific plans be devel- 
oped to provide improved services for all 
children who were experiencing difficul- 
ties in reading. The recommendation of 
Dr. Robinson was accepted and a special 
reading consultant was subsequently em- 
ployed. As a means of preparing teachers 
for the introduction of the services of the 
reading consultant, special consideration 
was given to the whole subject of reading 
in the five-week workshop conducted in 
Glencoe during the summer of 1955. 

Although our newly organized program 
has been in operation for a period of 
only eight months, we are able to make 
some generalizations which our experi- 
ence thus far seems to justify. 

1. The effectiveness of a reading pro- 
gram cannot be defended nor justified 
solely on the basis of mass achievement 
results. For many years the reading 
achievement of Glencoe children as meas- 
ured by tests has been well above na- 
tional standards and norms. However 
pleased we may be with these group 
achievements, they are not convincing to 
those parents whose children cannot read. 
In the final analysis, reading achievement 
is an individual concern and the effec- 
tiveness of the reading program must be 
determined finally in terms of the growth 
and development of individual students. 

2. It is imperative that the definition 
of a retarded reader be broad and inclu- 
sive. We define the retarded reader as 
one who is not reading in harmony with 
his potential ability. There will always be 
children in our schools who will be un- 
able to read at the average or above the 
average of their groups. While adjust- 
ments should be made for these children, 
thev cannot be expected to catch up even 
with special instruction or individual 


tutoring. On the other hand, there are 
always children in school who are capa- 
ble of reading well beyond their present 
levels of achievement. These children are 
retarded readers in a very real sense. 
They should be recognized early and 
definite provisions made for helping them 
read in harmony with their potential 
ability. 

3. Retarded readers should be recog- 
nized as early as possible to avoid serious 
personal and academic problems, Thor- 
ough and competent diagnosis should be 
provided to determine the nature of the 
difficulty, the causes, and the essential 
steps in remediation. The reading con- 
sultant will assume primary responsibility 
for such diagnosis. She will, however, 
seek the co-operation of teachers, the 
school psychologist, the school nurse, the 
speech correctionist and any other per- 
sonnel who can make helpful contribu- 
tions to the study of the individual 
student. In many cases, the reading con- 
sultant will utilize resources outside the 
school system. These resources may in- 
clude medical persons, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, child guidance clinics, and 
reading clinics. 

4. It is extremely important that the 
duties and responsibilities of the reading 
consultant be defined clearly at the out- 
set. It has seemed important to us that 
the reading consultant assume no direct 
responsibility for evaluating the effective- 
ness of the work of the individual class- 
room teacher. We have sought to main- 
tain a relationship in which teachers will 
seek the help of the consultant not only 
for retarded readers but in the improve- 
ment of skills and techniques that will be 
of value to all students. 

In our situation it has been important 
that the curriculum director and the read- 
ing consultant work closely together to 
the end that both developmental and 
remedial reading receive appropriate em- 
phasis. 

A continuing and a most significant 
responsibility of the reading consultant 
is to confer with the parents of retarded 
readers in an effort to achieve maximum 
understanding and co-operation. 

Although the reading consultant will 
be able to help many retarded readers 
indirectly through her service to class- 
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room teachers, a major continuing re- 
sponsibility will be to plan a systematic 
program of remedial instruction and to 
assume direct responsibility for it. 

5. In the development of a program 
designed to improve services for retarded 
readers the great importance of continu- 
ing efforts to evaluate and to improve 
the total reading program throughout all 
levels of the school system must not be 
minimized. In spite of everything that 
we may do, some students will continue 
to experience reading difficulties through 
high school and at the college level. 

Provision should be made for con- 
tinuous systematic evaluation of pupil 
progress in reading at all school levels. 
Diagnostic reading tests should be used 
at intervals and at certain levels in order 
to point up areas of deficiency. For ex- 
ample, are upper-grade students ade- 
quate in their application of work-study 
type skills? Can they read content-field 
subject matter as readily as fictional ma- 
terials? Have sixth-grade students an ade- 
quate foundation in word-attack skills? 

Well-planned in-service programs for 
teachers at all levels provide one means 
of improving reading instruction and 
serve to remind all teachers that they are 
teachers of reading. 


Discussion 
A. E. W. Dotcu 


My chief comment on this report is 
that it is based upon the administrative 
view of “Find your failures and help 
them.” But, as I have pointed out else- 
where, no child wants to fail. He is made 
a failure by something done or something 
not done, either by the school or by his 
parents. So the chief concern of the ad- 
ministration should be to prevent fail- 
ures, not merely to help children after 
they have failed. Dr. Misner hints at this 
situation when he emphasizes that the 
reading consultant will help the teachers 
in all their reading problems. But he 
does not tell just how the classroom is to 
prevent failures. 

I shall venture, therefore, to add defi- 
nite suggestions of ways in which a 
school administration can prevent poor 
reading, and so “help failures” before 
they have failed. These administrative 
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provisions begin with the first grade, 
since it is in that grade in which most 
reading failures begin. 

For the first grade, these suggestions: 

1. Be sure the first-grade classes are 
the smallest in the system, preferably 20 
or less. If necessary, split first grades 
into two rooms. Much of first-grade teach- 
ing is necessarily individual. 

2. Provide every first-grade teacher 
with a full-time or part-time helper. This 
will free the teacher somewhat for the 
great deal of individual attention that 
first-grade children need. 

3. Provide the first-grade teacher with 
expert advice on individual children 
from the very beginning of the school 
year. Only in this way can we locate at 
once those who dislike school, who are 
maladjusted, who do not try, and who 
do not learn. Every other plan lets harm 
be done and then tries to undo it. 

4. Provide a home-adjustment teacher 
at once so that parents can be educated 
to their part and thus be prevented from 
working at cross-purposes with the 
school. 

For second and third grades: 

1. Provide continual progress by all 
at their own pace without the threat of 
shame or failure as a motivating force. 

2. Prevent any child from thinking that 
he has become a failure. The adminis- 
tration can well ask each teacher to report 
all such cases which will be investigated 
at once by a consultant. 

For middle and upper grades: 

1. Provide every fall in every middle 
and upper grade a review of sounding, 
because of the constant need to attack 
new words in all subjects. 

2. See that every teacher of every 
grade has in hand a list of the word 
meanings which she is going to teach in 
every subject for that year. Thus she will 
know what she is going to teach in word 
meanings and will not overlook this most 
important part of reading in these 
grades. Without this list, she is likely to 
let the superior word knowledge of the 
fast readers cause her to neglect the 
needs of the average and slow. 

3. Require that every teacher every 
year begin by teaching her class how to 
study each separate subject. The chief 
failures in high school and college are 
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because children do not know how to 
study their subjects. 

For all children at all levels: 

1. Ask the question: Does this child 
like to read? If not, why not? Here is a 
failure of the reading program, a failure 
that will be projected throughout the 
child’s whole life. The school or the home 
has failed somewhere. For every individ- 
ual child, experts need to find out in 
what grade and just how this child was 
set against reading. 

For parents: 

1. In a democracy, everything the 
school does becomes the business of 
parents. Reading is now their business 
and the school needs a definite plan for 
getting parent understanding and co- 
operation. 


B. LucitLte BERKEL 


As a means of working toward the im- 
provement of the reading of all children 
in St. Louis, we have developed what 
we call a “levels” system which reaches 
from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
Our concept of a level is that which iden- 
tifies a child in terms of skills he has 
mastered without reference to a time 
factor. Grade tags are merely a way of 
stating how many years a child has 
spent in school without reference to the 
mastery a child can demonstrate. A level 
label means a stage of growth in terms 
of skills. A child progresses to a higher 
level not because a certain book has been 
read but because he has acquired clusters 
of skills necessary for building subse- 
quent reading skills and for reading more 
difficult materials. Emphasis is placed 
on helping each child develop to the best 
of his ability independence of word 
analysis and appropriate interpretative 
reading skills. 

For those children who have not 
achieved the highest primary level by 
the close of that period, there are small 
group instruction classes under the guid- 
ance of competent teachers. Their learn- 
ing program stresses language arts and 
mathematical skills to the extent of neg- 
lecting many supplementary activities. 
Where more time is indicated, an addi- 
tional semester or year is provided. It 
is our contention that, except in rare 


instances, children should not be referred 


to clinics until they have had the oppor- 
tunity of experiencing five or six semes- 
ters of a primary levels program. 

Above the primary levels, develop- 
mental programs geared to the varying 
levels of achievement within a class serve 
the needs of most children. Deviates in 
the lower range are cared for through 
the operation of five St. Louis Public 
School reading clinics which provide all 
the usual services of diagnosis and 
remediation. 

Movement into the ninth grade does 
not disrupt the levels system. Children 
carry their identification with them. Ad- 
ministratively this divergence of achieve- 
ment is approached through establishing 
homogeneous classes. Ninth-grade cur- 
riculum provides ten periods of instruc- 
tion per week in language arts: five pe- 
riods in the reading and literature strand, 
and five periods in such related language 
arts skills as composition, punctuation, 
grammar, speaking, writing and spelling. 
In tenth through twelfth grades, lan- 
guage-arts instruction is limited to five 
periods per week combining literature 
and composition, but some adjustment is 
continued in class grouping. 

Direction for this program emanates 
from five reading clinics in various sec- 
tions of the city. Each clinic, housed in 
an elementary school, services approxi- 
mately 25 schools in that area. It func- 
tions both in clinical and classroom 
programs. A clinic is staffed by a director 
of education, two general consultants, a 
part-time nurse, a part-time doctor, and 
four clinic teachers. Broader functions 
than those normally assigned to reading 
clinics enable the director and general 
consultants to deal with administrative 
problems as well as improvement of in- 
struction. 

The general consultants help orient 
new teachers in all areas of instruction 
and organization of classroom proced- 
ures. They assist all teachers in establish- 
ing testing programs, in identification of 
levels within a room, and in the use of 
new and creative materials. They stim- 
ulate thinking on problems peculiar to a 
given situation and lend assistance 
through demonstration. From time to 
time short in-service courses are con- 


ducted. 








PART Vil 





How the Conference Proposals Can Be Implemented 


i. In the Primary Grades 


Leader: Marcarer McKm™m 

Panel: A. Stent ARTLEY; KATHLEEN 
B. Hester; AILEEN C. NORTON; 
Liuian C. PavukNer; and E. 
ELoNA SOCHOR 


F THE implications of this conference 
for the primary grades were summa- 
rized in a single sentence, it would be, 
“Well done; carry on.” Reading is being 
taught effectively in many thousands of 
classrooms. It would have been most un- 
fair had the conference not recognized 
this. We have heard much that was chal- 
lenging but, in many instances, the 
challenge was to move forward in direc- 
tions already charted. 

Nevertheless, teachers are insatiable in 
their demands for new ideas. It was the 
responsibility of this panel to look at 
the question, “Where do we go from 
here?” 

Themes in the Conference 

Four themes of particular significance 
for primary teachers recurred throughout 
the conference. 

First: we were told that the teacher 
and her particular group are at the heart 
of an effective reading program. Magic 
formulas and panaceas were not offered. 
Every session stressed that no two situa- 
tions are alike; that the judgment of the 
classroom teacher is the key to effective 
teaching. 

Second: every aspect of the day was 
seen as contributing to reading, and read- 
ing as contributing to every aspect of the 
day. This means making maximum use of 
the rich reading opportunities in the 
classroom right from the start. The effec- 
tive reading program was defined as the 
effective total program, not as a series 
of special activities called “reading time.” 

Third: the time-honored principle that 
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we learn what we experience still applies 
to teaching reading. The conference 
speakers argued for a vigorous approach 
to the skills we want. They also warned 
of the dangers of sacrificing one skill for 
another. Indirect approaches to teaching 
reading were not advocated. 

Fourth: we were reminded that each 
child grows at his own pace—that we can 
use hothouse methods on flowers, but 
that Willie and Wilhelmina will unfold 
according to time schedules peculiarly 
their own. None of the conference ses- 
sions suggested teaching aids that would 
alter these time schedules by much. We 
were reminded, too, that time is relative 
in learning; that what may take a five- 
year-old painful hours to grasp may be 
acquired in minutes when he is six; and 
that we do not usually get a head start 
by providing experiences prematurely. 
We were, in fact, presented with consid- 
erable evidence pointing to the grave 
risk of building negative emotional atti- 
tudes if we attempt forcing techniques. 


Specific Suggestions 
for the Primary Grades 

The panel offered the following specific 
suggestions for classroom practice: 

First: it is important to secure balance 
between interest in reading, on the one 
hand, and reading skill, on the other. 
These are two sides of the same coin. 
From the beginning both belong in the 
aims of an effective reading program. 

Primary teachers need to feel respon- 
sible for providing whatever special prac- 
tice a child needs. However, this should 
be achieved without destroying his at- 
titude that it is important to understand 
what he reads. There is a risk, for exam- 
ple, in becoming so concerned about 
word-attack skills that thoughtful reading 
is sacrificed. There is an equal risk in 
becoming so concerned about helping a 
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child enjoy a story that one never says, 
when he stumbles over a word, “Do you 
really need help? Try to figure it out.” 

Second: the teacher needs to use crea- 
tively the teaching aids available. Basal 
readers, workbooks, supplementary read- 
ers can be used to provide many thought- 
provoking experiences for children. How- 
ever, they need to be used intelligently. 
It is, after all, the classroom teacher who 
knows the needs of a particular group 
and who can assess the contributions to 
their reading skill already being made by 
other aspects of the curriculum. It is im- 
portant, also, to teach through whatever 
materials are used. They do not do the 
job alone. Children need to discuss the 
purpose of an activity, analyze their mis- 
takes, share in plans. 

Special thought needs to he given to 
the experiences that will best develop 
readiness for beginning reading. Intel- 
ligent selectivity should be exhibited by 
each teacher in terms of the needs of her 
particular group. Intelligent teaching 
should accompany whatever materials are 
used. Serious questions should be raised 
about the place of readiness activities in 
kindergarten. Several conference sessions 
suggested that such activities have little 
or nothing to contribute to five-year-olds; 
in fact, that their use is likely to deprive 
these children of far richer and more 
significant educational experiences. 

Third: what can we do during the 
total school day that will contribute to 
the development of reading? The fact 
that reading is a process related to lan- 
guage and learning is basic. The minute 
we think reading ability can be devel- 
oped in a basic reading period, we limit 
our opportunities. The ability to utilize 
initial consonant substitution is just as 
necessary in reading science materials as 
it is in a basal reader. Understanding the 
function of the final s ending to denote 
a plural has as much significance in an 
arithmetic problem as it does in a story. 

Basic to reading is the development 
of the ability to think. Many situations 
which arise in the classroom provide op- 
portunities to help children learn to 
think. Planning a day’s activities, plan- 
ning and evaluating a trip, planning all 
the details of a tea for parents, solving 
everyday problems are among these. 


Oral language facility is also basic to 
reading, particularly in the primary 
grades. As with thinking, many situations 
can be used to develop these abilities. 
Writing, another aspect of language, is 
related both to oral language facility and 
to reading ability. Spelling, one aspect of 
writing, is related to the recognition and 
analysis of printed word forms. The er- 
rors a child makes in spelling frequently 
indicate needs in word perception. 

Since it is manifestly impossible to 
capitalize on every opportunity every day, 
we select with judgment. It is not nec- 
essary to make every situation that con- 
tributes to reading a reading period. We 
read something; we talk about some- 
thing; the emphasis is on something, not 
the process we are using to deal with it. 

Fourth: an effective reading program 
calls for the co-ordinated effort of an 
entire school faculty. Principals and 
supervisors can do much by sponsoring 
co-operative study, encouraging experi- 
mentation, providing for intervisitation, 
assisting in securing materials, interpret- 
ing the program to the public. 

Teachers have responsibilities beyond 
their classrooms. They are in the best 
position to identify problems, to note 
needs for new types of materials, to have 
hunches about new ways of working. 
They share ther skill and their under- 
standing of children as they open their 
classrooms to teachers-to-be. Only with 
their help is vital on-the-spot experimen- 
tation with new techniques and materials 
possible. If reading programs are to grow 
in effectiveness, the insights of those on 
the firing line need to be shared with 
administrators, supervisors, and persons 
in reading laboratories and college re- 
search centers. 


2. In the Middle Grades 


Leader: GertruDE WHIPPLE 

Panel: Dororuy C. EsTAsroox; 
ELEANOR JOHNSON; RuBy JUNGE; 
Erne S. MANEy; JOSEPHINE A. 
Prexarz; and Maxine Gray 


This panel discussion is important for 
two reasons. First, it deals with the mid- 
dle grades. These are the grades in which 
children form many of their lifelong 
reading interests and habits. It is in 
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these grades that the child’s speed of 
silent reading is often established and 
that magazine and newspaper reading 
usually begins in earnest. A second reason 
for the importance of this meeting is 
that it is concerned with the question of 
implementation, that is, How do you do 
it? However excellent and forward-look- 
ing are the proposals that have been 
made by the conference speakers, if they 
are not observed in classrooms, they will 
fail of their purpose. 

In order to present the problem of im- 
plementation realistically, let us consider 
an ordinary class for which a reading 
program must be designed. Last Septem- 
ber a Detroit teacher in the fifth grade 
gathered various data about her pupils, 
including mental ratings, comprehension 
scores, vocabulary scores, oral-reading 
scores, and information as to the maga- 
zines read outside of school. Every set 
of facts that she gathered showed an 
astounding range in either reading inter- 
ests or reading abilities. Wide variation 
is true in other areas as well as those 
referred to, for example, in children’s 
backgrounds of experience, language fa- 
cilities, and reading preferences. 

How can we implement the conference 
proposals so as to plan a program which 
suits the very different children in a 
class? 

Provide for the individuals in the class 
rather than teach an abstract group as a 
whole. It is imperative that the classroom 
teacher find out about the community 
from which her pupils come, the educa- 
tional expectations of the community, 
the background experiences the children 
have had, and the capacities, abilities, in- 
terests, and needs of the learners them- 
selves. Such information is acquired by 
thoroughly studying the community and 
the past records of the children, and by 
surveying the needs of the children with- 
in the group. Only after the teacher ob- 
tains these knowledges is she ready to 
formulate objectives for groups within 
the class and for the individual child. 

Reading experiences can be planned 
around a central unit or theme of interest 
to children. Within this framework, chil- 
dren are flexibly grouped and regrouped 
as the needs, abilities, and purposes of 
the reading activities change. As time 


permits, individual activities are provided, 
especially for the fast-learning and the 
slow-learning children. Basic reading 
texts along with multiple and interesting 
supplementary books of varying difficulty 
and types are used as the situation de- 
mands. Direct as well as indirect instruc- 
tion offers time and practice for children 
to grow in needed understandings, skills, 
and attitudes. Differentiation in reading 
activities results in children’s operating 
at their maximum potentials and in feel- 
ings of accomplishment and satisfaction. 

Use literature to improve tastes and to 
aid in the growing-up process of every 
child. Children need a broad acquaint- 
ance with literature through a planned 
program on all grade levels. Literature 
should not be neglected in favor of mere 
informative reading. It deserves a definite 
place in a well-balanced total reading 
program. 

There is much to be done if we would 
improve the teaching of literature in our 
elementary schools. Here are some prac- 
tical steps to take at once. 

1. Re-examine your total reading program 

to discover to what degree literature is 

fostered or neglected. Is enough time set 
aside for guidance in literature? 

2. Analyze the kind and quality of liter- 

ary materials available. 

8. Develop a balanced literature pro- 

gram, as an integral part of a total read- 

ing program, to achieve two objectives: 

a. To give each child his literary heritage. 

b. To give guidance in the development 

of appreciation skills which are not the 

same as the basic reading skills. 

If there is any hope for the future, our 
children must not be denied their literary 
heritage of the past and present. What- 
ever we relinquish must not be in the 
realm of the imagination. As pointed out 
by many of the conference speakers, 
imagination is the root of progress in any 
age. 

Provide enough suitable reading mate- 
rial to meet the needs of each child. A 
teacher needs to understand reading ma- 
terials (their content, readability, etc.) 
as well as children (their abilities, limi- 
tations, etc.) in order to select materials 
judiciously and to guide the reading pro- 
gram wisely. There is no limit on the 
types of materials needed—from basal 
reader texts to all kinds of trade books, 
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encyclopedias, suitable magazines, news- 
papers, etc, The particular materials 
needed will change from year to year 
and from one group to another. 

How does a teacher secure the neces- 
sary reading materials for her children? 
She makes her wants known in specific 
terms to the administration; she shares 
materials with other teachers in the 
building; she uses the school as well as 
the community library; she builds up a 
room library from various sources. 

Thus, only by a comprehensive study 
of the learners in any group and by the 
provision of sequential reading experi- 
ences for them in terms of their needs, 
interests, and capacities, will the reading 
abilities of children be improved. 


3. In the Upper Grades and Junior 
High School 


Leader: Nancy Younc 

Panel: Dorotrny K. Bracken, Ep- 
win H. Covpatn, Licwian M. 
Hinps, Dororuy LAMPaARD, MIL- 
DRED LetTon, and MiniaM Nor- 
TON 


The purpose of this sectional meeting 
is twofold: (1) to review briefly some 
of the needs, objectives, and proposals 
made by the conference speakers that 
relate to the upper grades and junior 
high schools and (2) to consider ways 
of implementing these proposals in 
school situations. 

Conference speakers stressed that 
greater efficiency in reading as an aid to 
learning will be assured if reading is 
considered as a developmental process. 
Continued emphasis should be given to 
basic reading abilities, skills, and tech- 
niques in each succeeding grade for every 
pupil if we are to help our young people 
develop most effectively. Organized with- 
in the developmental program in the 
school should be a corrective program, 
included as part of regular class work. 
Supporting this should be a remedial 
program designed for the more seriously 
retarded who require special help. These 
three parts are complementary. Reports 
on observations made in a number of 
schools brought out the fact that the 
programs which seem most successful in 
providing for these three aspects have 


a combination of the heterogeneous and 
homogeneous grouping plans. 

In discussion, the following two points 
seemed to have particular significance 
for the upper grades and junior high 
schools: (1) Are we including recrea- 
tional reading in our daily program? 
Unless recreational reading is made a 
pleasurable part of the school day, we 
cannot have the assurance of its carry- 
over to leisure-time activity. (2) Are we 
using various means of evaluating read- 
ing ability? Reliance cannot be placed 
on standardized tests alone. Various 
measures of appraisal should be used: 
observations, parent conferences, cumu- 
lative records, informal tests and a con- 
sideration of many intangibles that have 
a bearing on pupil progress. 

Emphasis was made by conference 
speakers and re-emphasized in our dis- 
cussion that modern life has produced a 
need not only for more reading but also 
for better reading—and for more rapid, 
versatile, varied and subtle techniques. 
This array of subtle skills essential for 
expert reading will rarely be developed 
by a student independently. He needs 
continuous, planned instruction and 
guidance if he is to acquire the finer 
techniques of judging, discriminating, 
reasoning, evaluating and reaching de- 
cisions. 

For the development of these tech- 
niques, attention has to center on a read- 
ing program that embraces all members 
of the school staff. Consideration must 
be given to the ability of students, their 
interests and attitudes, and also to the 
materials made available for teachers. 

Of major importance in the upper 
grades and junior high schools is the 
problem of helping students in reading 
their texts and other materials related to 
social studies, science, and mathematics. 
The responsibility for developing effec- 
tive reading and study skills should be 
accepted as part of the teaching job in 
every content area. The demands made 
on readers vary in the different curricu- 
lum fields, for each subject has its own 
vocabulary, its own body of contents and 
relationships. Without the help of the 
teachers of the content areas, the reading 
instructional program remains incom- 
plete. Descriptions were presented of 
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many promising efforts to co-ordinate 
the work of entire school staffs. 

Another area which was explored re- 
lated to the difficulty of the materials 
used in classes. Four factors were con- 
sidered: style of the author, content 
(vocabulary and concepts), format and 
organization. Major emphasis was ziven 
to the urgency of providing simpler ma- 
terials for students of limited ability. 

There was wide agreement that no 
reading program succeeds without a 
good supply of appropriate reading ma- 
terials. Reading activities today cannot 
be confined to basic reading texts. There 
is need for a balance between them and 
other supplementary materials such as 
trade books, magazines, newspapers, and 
audio-visual aids. If our reading program 
is to be effective for the times in which 
we live, it must do more than teach 
techniques. It must strive to create en- 
during interests in the reading of many 
different kinds of materials. This requires 
appropriate materials for classroom use 
and for the class and school library. 
Accessibility is a most important factor 
in determining what students read. 

The view predominated that interests 
are not fixed and inevitable. They can 
be “caught and taught.” The teacher 
plays the most important role in the cul- 
tivation of worth-while interests and in 
the extension of independent reading. 

The wide range of reading abilities 
should influence the ordering of mate- 
rials of instruction for classes. The one- 
level basic reading text cannot satisfy 
the needs of any class where the differ- 
ences in ability between the poorest and 
the best reader will probably equal four 
or five grades according to test scores. 
Greater flexibility in the selection of texts 
and supplementary materials will pro- 
vide for levels of reading ability and 
levels of interest that are evident in up- 
per grade and junior high school classes. 

In considering the importance of pro- 
viding a challenging program for the 
gifted, teachers expressed a growing con- 
cern about ways and means of helping 
gifted students develop their potential 
ability in reading. Lack of challenge and 
of opportunities for diversified experi- 
ences often accounts for the difficulties 
of some gifted adolescents. 


4. In Secondary Schools 


Leader: Lou LABRANT 

Panel: ELLEN Bass; JEANNE CHALL; 
IsaBEL KINCHELOE; JEAN Mc- 
CLELLAND; JosEPpH MERSAND; and 
Davi L. SHEPHERD 


The secondary school as of today rep- 
resents a cross section of American 
youth in the 12- to 18-year-old range; 
and because of our present promotion 
policies it includes at each grade level 
a wide range of native abilities. This 
means that, regardless of how well 
reading has been taught, each grade 
will present a reading range of seven 
to ten years. Included also will un- 
doubtedly be a considerable number of 
young people who are not reading ac- 
cording to general ability, whether be- 
cause of poor teaching, emotional prob- 
lems, inadequate backgrounds, illness, 
or other reasons. Our situation there- 
fore demands special help for these stu- 
dents working below their general abil- 
ity who are generally known as remedial 
cases, and a wide range of materials for 
the others. How to discover and use 
these varied materials became therefore 
the chief problem of the secondary 
school panel. 

The concensus was that, although the 
teacher of English still plays a major 
role in developing reading habits and 
interests, the various subject areas also 
are involved and need to utilize indi- 
vidualized assignments. These areas re- 
quire particular skills of attack and spe- 
cial vocabularies and methods of ap- 
proach; and these particulars need to be 
presented by teachers in the appropriate 
areas, 

Work built around units or special 
topics seems to be the approach sug- 
gested by the reading situation. While 
some advocated sectioning according to 
ability, it was generally agreed that this 
lessens but does not eliminate differences. 
Emphasis was given to development of 
habits, a sense of responsibility, and a 
desire to know. Attention was called to 
certain helpful materials: three- and 
four-way series of textbooks; pamphlet 
material; lists of books arranged by the 
American Library Association, the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies, and 
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the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Various state and city lists were 
also mentioned, and teachers were urged 
to investigate such sources by writing to 
administrative offices in their own areas. 
Repeated mention was made of inexpen- 
sive paperback books. 

As the discussion advanced, it become 
evident that both the panel and the par- 
ticipating audience agreed that reading is 
best studied in terms of general child 
development and is a problem of the 
whole school. 


5. In College 


Leader: James M. McCa.uisTer 

Panel: Marx Asuin; Mune. Por- 
TER LANGMAN; GEorRGE MALLIN- 
SON; JAMes C. Reep; Leone M. 
Burrtecp; and Frances S. OaKEs 


In this final session of the conference 
we have the responsibility of showing 
how some of the conference proposals 
can be implemented at the college level. 
At least three guiding impressions have 
recurred repeatedly. 

First, reading is a complex process 
which develops slowly out of many ex- 
periences of the student, the cumulative 
effect of many intellectual contacts. It is 
very difficult, therefore, to identify and 
describe all of the facets that enter into 
the reading experience of the college 
student. 

Second, when we think of the reading 
process as described in the sessions of 
this convention, we must beware of the 
tendency to place too much dependence 
on relatively simple programs. Remedial 
instruction has its place, but that alone 
will not solve all of our reading prob- 
lems. 

Third, our guiding principles or goals 
must be carefully examined and evalu- 
ated. Too often our attention is centered 
on some of the more evident weaknesses 
in reading such as slow rate, inadequate 
word recognition, etc. Important as these 
weaknesses may be, they are limited to 
certain students and to the simpler proc- 
esses of reading. It is important that all 
students be included in the program and 
that our goals be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to include all the mental processes 
involved in comprehension, interpreta- 


tion, and application of reading materials. 

Types of Instruction. On the basis of 
a thorough diagnosis of reading difficul- 
ties, we find that a high percentage of 
our entering college freshmen need in- 
struction to improve various aspects of 
comprehension, study procedures, and 
word knowledge. Short paragraphs and 
articles, such as those found in current 
workbooks, will provide the student with 
experiences which test comprehension of 
underlying as well as apparent meaning, 
the organization, the relationship of parts 
to the whole, the recognition of the re- 
statement of a principle, the denotation 
and connotation of words in context, the 
antecedents of words in abstruse pas- 
sages, and figurative language. Reading 
aimed at precision rather than general- 
ities will equip the student with habits 
essential to success in college study. 

How Does Reading at the College 
Level Differ from Reading at the Lower 
Levels? Reading at the college level is 
simply an extension of the skills which. 
presumably, the student has been devel- 
oping all through the grades. In college 
he must learn to come to grips with 
what an author is trying to communicate. 
Coming to grips with an author's in- 
tended meaning involves (1) developing 
sensitivity to words as symbols, (2) 
grasping an author’s literal meaning and 
making sensible inferences regarding his 
underlying intentions, and (3) making 
judgments about the truth of what they 
read and examining those judgments 
under the critical direction and ques- 
tioning of the teacher. These reading 
skills are necessarily more complex and 
more rigorous at the college level than in 
the secondary school. 

Integrating a Reading Program with 
the Teaching of Content Subjects. Dr. 
Leo Fay stated that reading skills are 
most effectively taught in the setting in 
which they are needed or used. He sug- 
gested that special attention be given to 
vocabulary and concepts. He also sug- 
gested the teaching of thought-structure 
instead of emphasizing fact-getting in 
isolation. Mrs. Dorothy Bracken reported 
a study in which high school students 
expressed concern about reading and 
about their needs for vocabulary devel- 
opment. These reports concerning ele- 
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mentary and high school needs are ap- 
plicable not only to college achievement 
but also to the duties of intelligent citi- 
zenship and to good personal develop- 
ment. 

What Can the Content Teacher Do to 
Prepare Students to Read Materials That 
He Considers Essential to the Course? 
First, it should be suggested strongly 
that college-level teachers examine the 
reading difficulty of books they adopt 
far more carefully than they do. Many 
students, particularly freshmen, cannot 
follow the textbooks because they are 
written at too high a level. 

Secondly, college teachers should be- 
come more familiar with the books they 
adopt and the supplementary references 
they recommend. Obviously a content 
teacher can do little for reading prob- 
lems if he does not know what the stu- 
dents are reading. 

Finally, more time should be spent 
orienting the student to the materials he 
will read. Nearly all studies involving 
factors of reading difficulty point out 
that the study habits of students are 
poor. 

These points represent areas in which 
implementation is feasible and can be 
effective. 


6. Throughout School Systems 
By Administrators and Supervisors 
Leader: Dorotrny E. Cooxe 
Panel Members: Inez GrnceEricn, 
THADDEUS LUBERA, CLARENCE 
PYGMAN, AMELIA TRAEKENSCHUH, 
Aucarp Wuirney and EarLE W. 
WILTSE 


Dr. William S. Gray likens a good 
reading program to a highway leading 
to better reading. This highway or road 
extending from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade and through some college 
years is the program of developmental 
reading which is adjustable at all times 
to meet the needs of each child and 
youth. This plan is one in which ma- 
terials and instruction are custom-made 
for each child. The developmental pro- 
gram is a complete one formed through 
a unity of instruction in five areas of 
reading: (1) basic reading—usually in- 
cluding a basic text, (2) reading study 


skills, (3) oral reading, (4) literature 
and creative writing, and (5) free-choice 
reading. At no time is instruction in any 
one area of reading the reading program. 
At times, the instruction in one or more 
areas may merge, may parallel each 
other, or may supplement one another. 
This is the road to better reading that 
we have built. 

Some of the major roadblocks to better 
reading are: 

1. Failure to unify the philosophy of 
the school and the reading program so 
that the two are compatible. This block 
is the greatest block to reading. 

2. Failure to include parents in the 
reading team. The schools have educated 
parents and now, as educated people, 
they are demanding to know and they 
have a right to know, what education is 
being provided for their children, and 
how they, as parents, can best help in 
this process. 

3. Failure to unify the basic premises 
of the good reading program and the 
methods of reporting to parents. To be 
fair, to accomplish the good that educa- 
tors can accomplish, marks must be re- 
ported on the level of work done, not 
on that artificial body of work organized 
for a so-called grade level. 

4. Failure to build bridges on the good 
road to better reading. These bridges are 
those built with the materials of under- 
standing. Good permanent records are 
needed to re-enforce these bridges so 
that at all times each child’s record is 
available and his progress can be charted 
from where he has come to where he 
now is. An informal summary record of 
a child’s work on the road to better read- 
ing should be prepared for the informa- 
tion of his next teacher. Strong bridges 
must be built from home to school and 
from grade to grade with especially 
strong bridges between grades 3 and 4, 
grades 6 and 7 and grades 9 and 10. 

5. Failure to adjust the program or 
the speed to meet the needs of each 
child. A child will learn at one rate— 
his own rate. We need to determine care- 
fully the rate each child can travel and 
then help him to travel at that rate. We 
must never sacrifice comprehension for 
speed. 

6. Failure to recognize that meanings 
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should be built before the attempted 
teaching or learning of word symbols. 

7. Failure to help each child to master 
his reading vocabulary. However, the 
goal of good reading is the instantaneous 
recognition of words. Word attack skills 
are for the purpose of identifying the 
few unknown words that a reader meets 
in reading rather than using them as a 
method of teaching reading. 

8. Failure to use first aid in helping 
a child who stumbles on the road to 
reading. In the future there should be 
no need for the now so-called remedial 
reading programs. If teachers can learn 
to use the methods of remedial reading 
at the first appearance of trouble, the 
remedial reading program as such will 
disappear. 

9. Failure to build and use a practical 
curriculum guide for the traveling of the 
road to better reading from the home 
through grade twelve. 

The papers presented in each of the 
sectional meetings of administrators and 
supervisors are rich in suggestions for 
implementing the proposals offered for 
the improvement of reading programs 
and hence reading achievement of chil- 
dren and youth. Following are some of 
the basic suggestions along with those 
made in the final sectional meeting. 

1. The school wishing to improve its 
program of reading should begin possibly 
by evaluating its present program to de- 
termine what the program is and then 
in view of the findings determine the 
next steps. 

2. To be successful, a developmental 
reading program must be co-operatively 
planned by all staff members, kindergar- 
ten through grade 12. 

3. Leadership _ is 


highly 
Several of the participating administra- 
tors have assumed leadership for the im- 
provement of reading in their schools. 
Next in line for leadership may be staff 
supervisors. When neither of the fore- 


important, 


going assume leadership, “diamonds” 
may be found among staff members. 
Leaders can be developed and need to 
be developed in addition to administra- 
tive and supervisory leadership. 

3. Each school staff should have ac- 
cess to an adequate professional library. 
Meetings should be planned by staff 


members in which books and articles 
read can be discussed and ideas eval- 
uated. 

4. In the Rock Island Public Schools 
as in other good schools parents, admin- 
istrators, supervisors and teachers are 
partners. Parents became partners in 
Rock Island when they joined staff mem- 
bers for a study of child development. 
Curriculum improvement including read- 
ing was based on this study. 

5. Each good reading program needs 
an equally sound program of evaluation, 
utilizing different ways and means of 
evaluating. Reading growth of each child 
must be charted in view of his poten- 
tiality. 

6. Superintendent Pygman_ reported 
that in the Maywood Public Schools they 
have an ungraded primary organization 
that aids the implementation of their 
developmental reading program. 

7. The importance of another R—that 
of good Relationships with the public— 
was highlighted by Inez Gingerich. 

8. Asscciate Superintendent Thaddeus 
]. Lubera presented a plan used in Chi- 
cago. This plan in thirty-two weeks 
yielded a gain in eighth-grade reading 
classes from 8.5 to 9.2 over the entire 
city. Each school has a reading commit- 
tee for the purposes of (1) identifying 
and helping teachers to solve problems, 
(2) extending library service into the 
reading program, (3) using master 
teachers to help to teach reading, (4) 
organizing workshops for teachers and 
chairmen of reading committees, (5) or- 
ganizing a professional library for the 
school, (6) charting progress school by 
school, (7) organizing a district mate- 
rials center, and (8) organizing reading 
clinics. 

9. Superintendent Wiltse of Grand Is- 
land reported that a group of Mid-west 
administrators meets each summer in 
Estes Park for a workshop in reading 
improvement. 

To improve the program of reading, 
staff members working together must 
build a plan, and then make the plan 
work, To quote Superintendent Pygman: 
“Educators will have to be strong enough 
to do what they know should have been 
done a long time ago, and be courageous 
enough to break some traditions.” 





